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‘DEMOCRACY’ 


WE are enslaved by words. Used carelessly by men who do not 
understand them, they become swollen with the wind of their 
false meanings until their mere appearance terrifies us, and our 
minds are numbed by their approach. Like paper coinage with 
no gold behind it, we bandy them to and fro; like the symbols 
of a creed from which life has departed, we bow down and worship 
them. Such a word is ‘ democracy,’ rule of the people, the mob, 
the multitude. We speak of the great democracy of the West, 
and of the new democracy which the golden age is to bring us. 
What do we mean? What is this form of government which the 
men of the future are to bring to perfection, and what are the 
meanings, if any, which lie behind our facile use of this high- 
sounding word ? 

Let us inquire first of all whether at any time in the world’s 
history there has been a democracy in the true sense ofthe word, 
a rule ‘ of the people, by the people, for the people.’ The answer 
is emphatically, No. The people as a people are incapable of 
ruling and aware of their own incapacity ; what is more, they 
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never show the slightest desire to rule, It is true that there have 
been occasions, as, for example, the French Revolution and the 
Bolshevik upheaval in Russia, when the galls of misrule have 
chafed so virulently that the body politic has erupted ; but the 
eruption occurred, not primarily because the moujiks wished 
themselves to rule, but because they could no longer bear to be 
misruled. 

It is necessary to clear up the tangle of associations with which 
the word ‘democracy’ is overgrown. We deal here with the only 
true meaning : rule of a country—that is to say, the active under- 
taking of administration, foreign affairs and all Cares of state— 
by the demos, the less educated majority. This, we maintain, 
has never been desired or come to pass. In France the pendulum 
swung back to a dictatorship, and has now settled down into an 
intellectual aristocracy. Russia is still in the throes, but one may 
venture to prophesy that whatever form of government does at 
length emerge will not be a democracy. If we examine any of the 
so-called democracies—Athens, Rome under the Republic—we find 
the same thing, an inner ring of the more powerful men, an 
aristocracy of wealth or brains, imposing its will upon the masses. 

All this is more or less obvious, and we may ask how it is then 
that the word ‘democracy,’ founded as it is on an absurdity, could 
have gained such wide acceptance as it has. The stumbling- 
block is, perhaps, in the use of the verb xparety, to be strong, and 
hence to rule, and in the unsound assumption that because the 
demos is strong and healthy as a demos, it must therefore rule. 
The ideal which lies behind our indiscriminate use of the word 
‘democracy ’ is briefly this: that in a properly organised State the 
common citizen, the man who is in a numerical majority, shall be 
free, so long as he obeys the law, to live his own life and not be 
subject to the arbitrary will of the governor. The people must 
be strong enough to make itself felt in case of need ; it must have 
in its own strength a safeguard against possible misuse of power 
on the part of the rulers. It must, in fact, be able to compel its 
rulers to rule well, a very different matter from being itself ruler. 
We confuse freedom with domination, the right to expand with 
the power to compress others. 

Tyrants have proved untrustworthy, mob rule intolerable, 
and we set out in search of the golden mean. A word, a shibboleth, 
comes to our aid; thereis great virtueinnames, ‘ Democracy!’ 
we cry, and proceed to construct aristocracies. We even talk about 
the sovereign people—as if a people ever could be sovereign ! 

Why is freedom disappearing from the United States ? 
Because the people, with terrible sincerity, is attempting to 
decide what is good for itself, and to bring that good about by 
legislation. What aristocracy would dream of prohibiting wine ? 
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To be truly free one must be subject to discipline. The grown 
man disciplines himself; the child must be disciplined by his 
elders. The child knows this, and looks naturally to his parents for 
guidance. The children of the world, the less educated majority, 
know it too, and look instinctively to their more evolved brethren 
for rule. It is only when these latter fail them that they revolt, 
and cry passionately to rule themselves. 

If we can bring ourselves to the question impartially, putting 
aside all preconceived notions and prejudices, how absurd does 
the idea of democracy appear! The body politic is an organism 
just like a Church, an army, or a business. Its efficiency depends 
on the proper correlation of the activities of its members, all 
working to the same end. Yet our armies are not ordered by the 
votes of the private soldiers; our great Churches are ruled by the 
bishops, not the laity ; the rank and file of a business could never 
successfully assume the office of the directorate. It is true that 
in business experiments are being made in order to bring about a 
closer relation between employers and employed, and to give the 
latter a stake in the concern, and some say in its government, 
These are not truly democratic ; they are tending in the direction 
of aristocracy. A reaction has set in in business, a revolution 
comparable to that which takes place in States when the burdens 
are unfairly distributed, and the good things go all to a few 
persons. It is being realised very slowly that the good of the 
workman is ultimately the good of the employer, and that, apart 
from any question of ethics, the exploitation of humanity is in 
the long run commercially unsound. The Victorian era was one 
of exploitation, and it is, therefore, natural that the pendulum 
should swing back to the other extreme. Hence much of the 
nonsense talked and thought about Communism. We must clear 
our ideas, and realise what we are doing in working out schemes 
of profit-sharing and control by the workers. These steps are 
mere compromise ; by enabling employers and workers to get in 
touch with each other they afford the necessary safeguard, a check 
on the possible selfishness of the directors. They allow the 
human side of the machine to be correlated; but the actual 
control, the administration, the steering-wheel, as it were, of the 
concern, is still, and must always remain, in the hands of the 
specialists, the aristocracy. 

When the workers once again feel that they can trust their 
employers, they will gladly surrender the difficult task of adminis- 
tration to them, and settle again into their comfortable groove. 
The ordinary man hates responsibility. This came out very 
clearly in the war, when many a harassed professional man found 
the life of a private soldier, with all its discomforts, a restful one. 
There was no thinking to be done, no arranging. But the ordinary 
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man hates even more to be imposed upon, and he has a very strong 
feeling at the present time that his employers are apt to exploit 
him. Hence his desire to see how businesses are run. 

The world is so constituted that the most highly evolved in 
any department of life are few in number compared with the less 
advanced. The few are always more powerful than the many. 
How else could exploitation go on wholesale, as it has gone on and 
does still? The one trend of evolution that is comparatively 
clear to us is the increase of consciousness; it is by reason of 
their greater awareness, or awakening, that the few enslave their 
still semi-conscious brethren. . 

Let us admit frankly that democracy is a fallacy, a pricked 
bubble, an unnatural institution. The word has run away with 
us. The tyranny of trade unions is but one instance of the havoc 
wrought for want of clear thinking on the meaning of control 
by the majority. And yet there is a class of men to whom the 
word has a blessedness exceeding that of ‘ Mesopotamia.” Demo- 
cracy is a cult with them, a religion, a word to be named reverently 
and with bated breath. Behind every superstition there is, or 
has once been, a grain of truth, and behind every rule a danger. 
Something has frightened us rather badly in the past; that we 
should invest democracy with so sacrosanct a character. What 
is the instinct which thus makes havoc of our logic? It is the 
knowledge, deeply bitten into our racial memory, that the other 
forms of government have failed. 

Tyrannies have exploited the common citizen; aristocracies 
have degenerated into oligarchies. Distrust of rulers has become 
part of our nature. Plato long ago remarked that the only thing 
which could incite a man to take office was the fear of being ruled 
by a worse man. So many bad men have ruled the nations of the 
world that they can no longer imagine what it would be like to be 
ruled by a good man. And here, as in the so-called failure of 
religion, we find the weakness, not in the theory, but in its 
exponents. Aristocracies failed because they were not aristo- 
cracies, tyrants because they had mistaken ideas upon the art of 
ruling. To say that aristocracy, as a theory of government, is 
exploded because of the mistakes of its aristocrats, is as sensible 
as to say that Christianity has failed because some parsons are 
lazy. Here at last we arrive at the root of the matter. 

Aristocracies so-called and tyrannies failed in the past 
because their professors failed to understand the purpose of 
existence. They endeavoured to guide the machine without first 
ascertaining its destination. The aristocrat or the tyrant looked 
upon himself as something outside his kingdom, as a being whose 
interests were in opposition to those of his subjects. He ruled 
for what he imagined to be his own benefit, not correlating 
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himself with his domain, as if the head should seek benefits apart 
from the rest of the body. The physical analogy is not here mis- 
leading, for we realise more and more that all organisms which 
have life, that is movement, are subject to the same laws. And 
just as a man cannot be truly healthy until he finds out his purpose 
in life, the reason for his existence, and with his whole being seeks 
to fulfil that purpose, so a State in which the government corre- 
sponds to the directing principle must be at one, with all its 
members in perfect correlation. 

Every man sooner or later, and the ruler sooner than his 
fellows, must discover the purpose of life or fail. He must know 
what he really wants, and get it. In the past our ruler has 
imagined that he wanted wealth, ease, power for the sake of 
power. Time has shown that he was wrong. 

When the rulers know definitely what is good for the people 
and rule to bring that good about, when they realise that the good 
of the people is their own good, and that no member of the State, 
high or low, can afford to play a lone hand, that we are in effect 
members of one. another in a very literal sense, then possibly the 
true aristocracy may come into being. For by our hypothesis the 
future government can be no other than an aristocracy, since the 
few are more powerful than the many. The few that will rule 
will be those who have found out most exactly the purpose of 
evolution and have themselves approached most nearly to the 
perfection of the end. And the people, who always know when 
they are weil off, will acquiesce in their rule. 

Looking upon the wasteful struggles of modern political life, 
the sceptic may well ask: ‘ Where are these few? Where shall 
we find them, and how are we to set them in the positions of 
authority ?’ That is a question difficult to answer. Let us 
imagine, however, that a religion arose which was fully alive, or 
that the old religions were revivified. Let us stretch our fancy to 
such an extent as to picture the ordinary business man finding 
out by some process of revelation that spiritual values are the 
really important ones after all, and that religion, to be religion, 
must go all through and apply as much to the daily life of buying 
and selling as to the rituals of prayer and sacrament. If such a 
revelation took place, and men realised that the service of God 
and the perfection of humanity are matters of the most practical 
importance, instead of mere beautiful embroideries on a life of 
gain-getting, would they not seek out those who have knowledge 
of these things and implore them to direct their steps? In the 
past such things have been, when priests were priests in more than 
name, and not only priests, but men. In Egypt in her great age 
the king was the Osiris, representative of the Godhead on earth, 
and through and with him the colleges of priests administered 
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the kingdom. In Greece it was attempted. Had the spirit in 
which the Amphictyonic Council of Delphi was founded taken root 
among the city States, internal quarrels would not have left them 
helpless before Macedon. It is only a change of outlook that is 
needed, a readjustment of values. Whatever we may pretend, 
we have not yet decided what we want; we talk glibly about 
communities, and think entirely as individuals. Two ideas must 


saturate our mental life before the golden age can come into 


being : 

1. The direction in which we are or ought to be moving. 

2. That we are all members of a single body, the State, and 
that State again a member of the world; that no member can 
have an interest which is really opposed to that of any other 
member, though it may appear to be so on the surface. 

The office of ruler is concerned with the administration of 
the State. It is a tiresome employment, an act of service to the 
community. It is a specialised profession demanding the rarest 
and most beautiful qualities of humanity. The ruler is essentially 
an elder brother, an individual who is fully conscious, who has 
found his own goal, and is prepared to help his less awakened 
brethren on the way to theirs. That is what a ruler might be, and 
we shall get such rulers just so soon as we begin to desire them. 
Then the Saturnian age will indeed return, bringing with it the 
true aristocracy. Let us cease, therefore, to use this meaningless 
and dangerous word ‘ Democracy,’ and begin to think clearly about 
the principles of government. 

Last of all, there is one consideration to give us pause. In no 
religion are the arrangements of Heaven democratic. 


G. H. Bonner. 
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CORFU, THE RUHR, AND OUR ‘MUCH- 
TALKERS’ 


I—CorFu 


CorFu,} chief and most beautiful of the Ionian Islands, on the 
western coast of Greece, has become conspicuous in a fashion 
which accords with her history. Notable in ancient time for her 
fertile fruits in peace and her recurring embroilments in war, the 
island has kept her reputation through most of medieval and 
modern history. Her natural wealth and her long association 
with the republic of Venice throughout the ascendancy and 
decline of the Turks in Eastern Europe ensured that she should 
never be politically nondescript. Once more Corfu is in the eye 
of Europe. For the moment she has been brought into the full 
flare of publicity, and has become almost central in European 
politics. Once more it is Italy which is responsible for Corfu’s 
political importance. For it would be true to say that for the 
greater part of her conscious and conspicuous life her connection 
has been with Italy, not indeed with the Italy of modern political 
achievement which has realised the idea of nationality, but with 
the geographical Italy represented by the Roman republic and 
the Venetian oligarchy. In Italy, thus considered, Corfu can 
hardly fail to acknowledge her principal benefactress. 

The sudden prominence of Corfu in present politics is the 
occasion of our treatment of her past and varied history ; but we 
cannot mention the island without some reference to the crisis 
which has brought her into the light of politics. After the lapse 
of 126 years, since the withdrawal of Venice in 1797, the forces of 
a national and united Italy have occupied Corfu. The occasion 
of this serious resemblance to certain-episodes of past history was 
the murder, on August 27 last, of the Italian general Tellini, 
President of the International Commission for the delimitation of 
the Greco-Albanian frontier, together with four members of his 
staff, near Janina, in Epirus. Who were the murderers is a 
question not at present answered. But the murders were done on 


1 The population of the island is 78,000; that of the capital town is 19,000, 
of whom 4000 are Latins, 2800 Jews and the rest Greeks. 
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Greek territory ; and Italy, in the person of her Prime Minister, 
Signor Mussolini, not unfairly regarded Greece as responsible. To 
the demands of Italy for reparations and certain acts of humilia- 
tion Greece gave a reply of partial compliance. The Italian 
Prime Minister, with the concurrence of his Cabinet, required 
complete compliance; and, in the absence of a satisfactory 
response, he despatched a fleet to Corfu, the nearest Greek territory 
both to Epirus and to Italy. The fleet shelled Corfu after a brief 
warning, and caused the loss of fifteen lives. At the time of these 
unfortunate incidents the Council of the League of Nations was 
sitting at Geneva, and would in any event have debated the action 
of Italy. But Greece immediately appealed to the League ; and 
Italy met the threat of interference with the counter-threat of 
withdrawal. The issue was referred to the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors at Paris. Greece and Italy have both accepted the modified 
terms of settlement proposed by the Ambassadors. Signor 
Mussolini’s acceptance of them, however, does not guarantee the 
immediate evacuation of Corfu, but provides for the continued 
occupation of the island until the Janina murderers have been run 
to earth and justice has been done. At the moment of writing it 
seems probable that, in spite of the resolute attitude of Signor 
Mussolini, the general acceptance of the Ambassadors’ terms will 
prevent the most exasperated consequences of an international 
dispute. 

It is rarely possible to apportion the blame for unfortunate 
incidents in such wise that right and wrong assume completely 
distinguishable colours, which are exactly identifiable with the 
respective parties at issue. Yet, since this crisis broke upon 
Europe and brought Corfu into the light, the contribution of a 
section of British critics towards a solution of the problem has 
taken the form of a series of lectures to Signor Mussolini and the 
country which stands at his back. The instructors of English 
opinion have concentrated upon the international impropriety of 
his action, the iniquity of his disregard of the Treaty of 1863, 
which provided for Corfu’s immunity, and the audacity of his 
violation of the Covenant of the League of Nations. With a few 
exceptions, we have not remarked any proportionate measure of 
indignation against the perpetrators of the crime in Epirus which 
invited the action of Italy at Corfu. The unhappy result of this 
attitude has been to make Italy doubtful of the continued amity 
of England. Again, the deliberations and pronouncements of the 
Council of the League have laboured the vehement action of 
Italy ; but so far have they ignored the criminal cause of it that 
Italy has assumed the League to be ‘ pro-Greek.’ 

The situation presents a strange perversity. According to the 
~ new fashion set by certain currents in the late war, which is said to 
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have made us ‘ democrats,’ Greece is a small State, and therefore 
merits support and sympathy. Italy is a country which counts 
in the world, and must therefore expect no sympathy, but only 
suspicion of her actions and of the motives which lie behind them. 
Italy has realised the idea of nationality, which is still probably 
the most potent factor in the world wherever men are stirred from 
their lethargy or their greed. But the idea of nationality is not 
so fashionable to-day unless it can be identified with the claim of 
the small State. Of course we are all Internationalists nowadays 
in the sense that we realise that the world is an association of 
nations which are in some measure mutually dependent. It is 
the essential principle of the League of Nations that the nations 
enter the League as units and preserve their individuality. This 
is the distinction which sets in antithesis the League of Nations 
and the International Revolution. But there are those whose 
voices are heard on Labour platforms, and whose words are read 
in a sympathetic section of the Press, who seem to champion the 
individual claim of the small State, but to repudiate the individual 
assertiveness of the great nation. The vigour of their indignation 
against Italy deprives them of much of their reasonable claim to 
the championship of Greece. They may fight for Greece because 
they enjoy fighting, but the ideal of international peace becomes 
a mockery if its exponents lose their balance in a fevered partisan- 
ship. National militarism is not the only menace to international 
peace. It is the pugnacity of the pacifist which has come to con- 
firm what Mr. Zimmern called ‘ the mirage of Wilsonism.’ For 
indeed the international pacifist is the potential enemy of his own 
countrymen and his country’s friends, if they will not adopt his 
pacifist creed. He is as dangerous to the future of the League of 
Nations as is that exaggerated nationality which Lord Acton 
considered to be more criminal than Socialism.? 

The professional peacemakers have to make their count with 
the hard fact that Italy has occupied Corfu and to realise that, if 
they do not desire to fertilise the seeds of war, reason rather than 
agitation is the way to a satisfying settlement. 

If we cast our minds back to the Great War and consider 
the parts which Greece and Italy played in it, a curious 
contrast comes to mind and finds expression in two lines of 
Virgil. The poet of antiquity gave us the exact interpretation 
of our feelings at certain stages of the war. ‘ Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes’® was the expression of an irrepressible suspicion 
while Greece hovered between the Entente and the Alliance. 
But when Italy came into the British coalition we were con- 
strained to recall the exulting companions of Aeneas when they 
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2 History of Freedom, and Other Essays, pp. 299, 300. 
8 Zeid, Bk. 2, 1.49 (‘I fear the Greeks even when they bring gifts ’). 
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sighted the low-lying Italian coast near Brindisi: ‘ Italiam leto 
soctt clamore salutant,’4 The support which Greece has received 
from the Great Powers through the past century has been due 
chiefly to veneration for her past and for her place at the source 
of modern civilisation. But the imperialism which came from 
ancient Rome, and forms so great a part of our debt to Italy, is 
now in some measure discredited among political fashions. 
Current political thought is rightly opposed to chauvinism. But, 
in an age which depresses greatness and belittles individual 
strength, it tends to run counter to imperialism and the great 
nation. It prefers ‘the Commonwealth’ to ‘the Empire,’ and 
equality to eminence. It serves an idealism which, in the current 
crisis at Corfu, cherishes both a prejudice against Italy and a 
sympathy for Greece which go beyond the necessities of justice. 


We should greatly err if we seemed to suggest that Corfu 
merited notice for her political prominence alone. Natural gifts, 
lingering legends, incidents in the history of war and political 
associations compete for her distinctive characteristic and com- 
bine to make her famous. The beauty of the island was acknow- 
ledged from the earliest times. That the ‘ Scheria, lovely isle,’ of 
the Odyssey 5 is to be identified with the modern Corfu will not 
perhaps admit of infallible proof. But the Corfiote village of 
Skaria is thought still to enshrine the Homevic name, and it is an 
attractive legend which points to Corfu as the island on which 
Ulysses landed when he swam ashore from the raft of Calypso. 
There Nausicaa and her maidens found him asleep on the shore 
and brought him to her father, Alcinous, king of the Phzacians, 
who lavished upon him the rich fruits of his island kingdom. 

In classical times Corfu was known as Corcyra, a name derived 
from the mountain peaks on which the chief citadel of the island 
was built, and suggesting that the beauty of the island was not 
inconsistent with strategic strength. Indeed, it seems that, in 
whatever war broke out in ancient time in the Nearer East, 
Corcyra had some part. The earliest naval battle in Greek his- 
tory was fought off her coast in the seventh century B.c. Again, 
the appeal of Corcyra to Athens against her mistress, Corinth, in 
the fifth century was one of the causes of the Peloponnesian war. 
In that protracted conflict the Athenian fleet which perished in 
the harbour of Syracuse had been reviewed at Corcyra before 
setting sail across the narrow sea to Sicily.6 Two hundred years 
later the island entered into her first relations with Italy, and in 


* Zineid, Bk. 3, 1. 524, giving to socii its alternative meaning (‘The Allies 
hail Italy with a joyful shout ’). 
5 Bks. 6,1.8; 7,1. 79 (trans. Philip Stanhope Worsley). 
~ © Thucydides, vi. 42. 
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229 enjoyed the status of a free State of the Roman republic, 
Two more centuries passed, and Corcyra was near giving her name 
to a decisive battle. In the year 31 the future Emperor Augustus 
used the island as his base in the campaign which set an end to the 
Second Triumvirate. For there he destroyed the opposition of 
Mark Antony, and determined the future of Rome on the neigh- 
bouring waters of Actium. To this island came notable Roman 
citizens, politicians and men of letters. Innocent of political or 
military purpose, they enjoyed her vineyards and her oliveyards, 
or made pilgrimage to her temples. Cicero visited Corcyra on his 
way to his friend Atticus, whose estates lay on the opposite coast 
of Epirus; and, according to Suetonius,? the Emperor Nero 
landed there on his way to Greece, and sang and danced before the 
altar of Zeus at Cassiope. But Corcyra passed into the oblivion 
of centuries, and we hear little more of her until she emerged 
from the Dark Ages into the active life of crusading Christendom. 

The division of dominion which established New Rome at 
Byzantium set Corcyra under the Greek emperors. Late in the 
twelfth century she contributed the equivalent of 64,800/. to the 
Imperial treasury.® It is a testimony to the historic wealth of 
the island that this sum is larger than the total revenue which the 
modern Greek exchequer receives from the whole of the Ionian 
Islands. Early in the next century the fortunes of Corcyra took 
the decisive turn which was to change her name to Corfu, to re- 
colour her life and to settle permanently the appearance of her 
chief town. The Fourth Crusade, which set. out ostensibly to 
recover the Holy Land, perversely turned from the common enemy 
who remained in possession of Palestine, and in 1204, under certain 
political and ecclesiastical influences, fell upon the Eastern Empire 
at Constantinople. Unlike the earlier crusades, which had intro- 
duced into the world a new chivalry and stemmed the tide of the 
Asiatic advance, the Fourth Crusade crippled the Eastern organisa- 
tion of Church and Empire, and hastened the coming of the Turks. 
Gibbon, in a moment of rhetorical inaccuracy, speaks of ‘ Con- 
stantinople, whose decline is almost coeval with her foundation.’ 
But in truth, as his latest editor has shown, until the outrage of 
1204 Constantinople was the bulwark of the West.® 

From that date the Crusaders set the Byzantine Empire on its 
course of decline. The substitution of a Latin empire in the East 
was no security against the Asiatic menace, and no effective base 
from which to organise a new crusade. But the Western Empire 
extended its boundaries, and Venice reaped a benefit from her 


7 Nero, 22. 
® Vide Bury, The Eastern Roman Empire, p. 220. 
® Vide Decline and Fall (ed. Bury, Introduction), vol. i, p. liv., and vol. vii., 


chap. 64, p. 31, 
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assistance to the promoters and organisers of the Fourth Crusade. 
For the Western Empire appropriated Corcyra, and allotted her 
to Venice. Thus the connection with Italy, once established in 
the days of ancient Rome, was renewed, although for this time 
the occupation was transient.° After a tussle with privateers 
from Genoa, who had effected a landing in the island, the Venetians 
indeed established themselves in their new colony for ten years. 
But Corcyra passed into the possession of the Despots of Epirus, 
her neighbours on the Greek mainland, for half a century ; and 
for a further span of more than a century she came under the 
dominion of the Angevin kings. For, first, a marriage had trans- 
ferred her from Epirote to Sicilian ownership. Secondly, the 
conquest of Sicily carried with it the right to Corcyra. Thus in 
1267 the island passed into the possession of Charles of Anjou ; 
and it remained in the hands of the Angevins for nearly 120 years. 
It was a period of civil unsettlement and religious persecution. 
Neapolitan civil wars and Latin intolerance of the Eastern Church 
were hardly resisted by the Corfiotes, in spite of the legacy of civil 
stability and ecclesiastical independence which the Despots of 
Epirus had left to their privileged subjects. There was, indeed, 
a Neapolitan party in the island. But there was likewise a Vene- 
tian party ; and the Venetian consul was no idle official, but an 
active patriot. So it fell out that, after three attempts which 
Venice had made already in the fourteenth century to recover Cor- 
cyra, the inhabitants welcomed the return of the Venetian occu- 
pation ; and no more violent action was needed than the siege of 
the castle which contained an emissary of the Signor of Padua 
(another aspiring occupant of the coveted island) in order to set 
up, after the lapse of 170 years, the Venetian banner emblazoned 
with the lion of St. Mark. The consistent connection with 
Venice was now to remain for more than four centuries. 

It was during the Venetian occupation and under Venetian 
influence that Corcyra received her modern name of Corfu. So 
strong was this influence, and apparently so welcome the con- 
nection with Venice, that we are told by the Corfiote historian, 
Marmora, that ‘ Corfu was ever studying the means of keeping 
herself a loyal subject of the Venetians.’ 11 This loyalty to Venice 
remained strong in the face of the menace from Asia. For in spite 
of the fall of Constantinople in 1453, the further advance of the 
Ottoman Turks into Europe, and the territorial shrinkage of the 
Venetian Power, Corfu remained a Venetian dependency. Thanks 
to the Venetian garrison, the loyalty of the Corfiotes, the natural 
strength of the island and the ample provision which had been 


10 For this period of Corfiote history see Miller, The Latins in the Levant, 


pp. 46, 47, and 512 ff. 
11 Op. cit., quoted, p. 549. 
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made against a protracted siege, Corfu was never occupied by the 
Turks. Four times they were at war with Venice; twice they 
laid siege to Corfu. There was a desperate moment in 1537. 
Suleyman the Magnificent, who was already engaged in attacking 
the Neapolitan dominions of Charles V., declared war on Venice 
and besieged Corfu. But Khaireddin Barbarossa, who com- 
manded the Turkish troops, did not display the persistence of 
Muhammad II. at Constantinople in the previous century ; and 
the Turks abandoned the siege after inflicting great loss upon the 
island both of life and property. The Turks again besieged Corfu 
in 1716, but once again her natural defensibility enabled her 
garrison to survive the siege. The Turks landed, laid waste large 
tracts of the island and closed in upon the capital. But Marshal 
Schulenburg, a German soldier of fortune, who was in command 
of the Venetian and Corfiote garrison, met successfully the final 
assault. He headed in person the sally which routed the besiegers 
and made them retire to Constantinople. At that date the Turkish 
power was well on the wane. For between the two sieges of Corfu, 
and at a date not far removed from that of the earlier siege, the 
Turkish fleet had suffered the catastrophe from which it never 
recovered. Here once more Corfu figured in the naval and military 
history of Europe. For it was off her coast that the fleets of the 
Christian Powers assembled in 1571 before the Battle of Lepanto, 
the Naupaktos of classical Greece, where they crippled for ever 
the naval power of the Turks, which had been for so long ‘ the 
scourge and terror of Europe.’ 

Corfu remained under Venetian rule until 1797. After two 
spells of French occupation and an intervening period of nine years 
of self-government, she became, by the Treaty of Paris in 1815, a 
protectorate of Great Britain. In 1864 she was restored to Greece 
as undefended territory with an international guarantee against 
the violation of her neutrality. Of the occupations which Corfu 
has enjoyed or suffered through her varied history not all have 
left their traces until the present day. The half-century of 
British government gave her some of her public buildings, but 
was responsible chiefly for the good roads which at least until 
recent years enabled travellers to explore the island. The 
Venetian occupation left the island virtually Venetian. Most of 
her buildings, her houses, streets and fortifications are in the 
style of Venice and not the style of Greece. Some of the newer 
houses are built in the French style ; but these only show up more 
effectively the Venetian predominance. The sign of the lion of 
St. Mark, the names of the castles and some of the villages, the 
habits of the people, their system of land tenure, the titles which 
survive in Ionian society, almost alone among the Greeks, the 
patently Italian roots of many Corfiote names which have taken 
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Greek endings—these are the enduring legacies of the Venetian 
polity and the relics of the Venetian rule.1# 

The natural gifts of the island remain for the most part, with 
her soil and climate. Of the fruits which Alcinous grew in his 
garden in Homeric days—the wild olive, oil olive, pear, pome- 
granate, apple, fig and vine—all except the apple and the pear 
flourish still; and other fruits of Southern Europe, which have 
been imported to increase the variety of Corfiote products, grow 
in good profusion in the fertile soil. 

Serious history, natural attributes and fantastic legend vie 
with one another, and with current political issues, to make Corfu 
a monument of interest. We have noted the Homeric legend 
of Ulysses’ landing there. The sequel lies in the conjecture of 
Pliny the elder that the rocky islet of Pondikonisi, connected 
with the main island by a narrow causeway, was the ship of 
Ulysses turned into stone. The islet bears the appearance of a 
ship, and the tradition of its identity still survives. We have 
remarked the likeness which the modern name Skaria presents to 
the Homeric Scheria, and the possible identity of the two. There 
is a further legend, likely enough in the atmosphere of Latin and 
Greek ecclesiastical life, that Skaria was the birthplace of Judas 
Iscariot and that the one name was derived from the other. Again, 
there is a twelfth century church, built on an older site, which is 
dedicated to SS. Jason and Sosipater.1* For tradition has it that 
these friends (kinsmen = fellow- Jews) and fellow-workers of St. 
Paul were the earliest preachers of Christianity in Corcyra, as 
her name still remained in their day. Corfu, like Cyprus, where 
the tradition of Aphrodite was fastened upon the Virgin Mary and 
produced in the calendar of the Cypriote Church her new name of 
Aphroditissa, is full of myth and legend, which too easily assume 
the plausible appearance of history. But it is the course of history, 
and not the accumulation of legend, which has given impor- 
tance to Corfu; and it is her geographical and strategic positions 
which, in their turn, have influenced her history and made her 
prominent in the political issue of the moment. 

The situation produced first by the Janina murders, and 
secondly by the Italian occupation of Corfu, has been acute, and 
it may not readily be resolved into political placidity. Greece has 
incurred the hostility of a great nation. Italy has questioned the 
authority of the League of Nations. Neither, of course, the long 
association of Corfu with the Italian States (which might seem to 
condone the Italian return to her), nor even the recent crime 
against a national and united Italy, could justify disregard of 
a treaty or violation of a covenant. But even the withdrawal of 


12 Op. cit., p. 544. 
18 Vide St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, xvi. 21. 
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Italy from the League would not be so serious or so deplorable 
as a breach of Anglo-Italian friendship ; and we cannot think 
that our countrymen can really contemplate, on account of the 
present disagreement, a separation from the country of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi and our allies in the Great War. The history of 
Corfu is a natural avenue of approach to the current question. 
It reminds us that the tension of the present is as nothing 
beside the embroilments of the past ; and perhaps it may serve to 
create, through a measure of historical and political reflection, 
the conditions of a more balanced judgment. 


J. WorsLEY BoDEN. 











































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CORFU, THE RUHR, AND OUR ‘ MUCH- 
TALKERS’ 


II—TueE RuuHrR 





Ir was unfortunate that the British Note to France and M. 
Poincaré’s reply should have occurred at a time when the sensa- 
tionists were sorely put to it to fill their columns. It was the silly 
season in their world, and nothing else of great moment had been 
happening, so what was a Godsend to them is proving a curse 
to England, France and Germany. 

The problem of the Ruhr is a great one, for it is closely con- 
nected with our shrunken trade and unemployment, and it is the 
pivot on which international competition in armaments will turn 
in the future. 

The Ruhr is a live bomb in the middle of Europe that cannot 
be rendered harmless by mere dousing in water, but must be taken 
to bits, piece by piece, by skilled and patient mechanics. A false 
move on the part of one may precipitate disaster. This being so, 
can any condemnation be strong enough of the foolhardy conduct 
of those who regard the Ruhr merely as an opportunity for a 
political or journalistic ‘stunt’? Instead of leaving the skilled 
men to do their task, a crowd gathers round, urged on by chattering 
pen-and-ink mongers, and insists on giving advice. Since the 
advice given by the one side is diametrically opposed to the 
advice given by the other, abuse soon becomes the larger part, 
and we are left with the unlovely spectacle of the two sides 
provoking each other into excess of language that only their own 
shouting has produced, and saying all the things that the men in 
charge of a delicate situation are leaving unsaid. Words are clumsy 
things, and they blunder over shades of thought and subtleties 
of meaning in a way that brings obstacles into quite unnecessary 
prominence. 

‘’Ats off to France!’ yells one party. ‘Clear out of Germany ! 
Speak out straight !’ yells the other, as if such a simple action 
were all that was needed to unravel the Ruhr tangle. The babel 
increases, and not only stirs up prejudice and opposition by the 

. divergent points of view, but also encourages slighted sensibilities 
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by such dialectical statements as ‘’Ats off to France!’ The man 
who keeps assuring his friend that he does not wish to insult him 
gives the inevitable impression that he is on the point of doing so. 

All these self-important noisemongers are hurting France, 
hurting this country, and are certainly doing nothing to get 
reparations out of Germany. 

But a third party has now appeared on the scene, and its 
appearance might have been sinister were it not so pathetically 
humorous. Our old friends, the Coalitionists, feel they have 
stumbled on a situation peculiarly suited to their histrionic and 
sensational talents. Their theatrical properties are unslung from 
backs a little sore with bearing them on a longish tramp with no 
opportunity for giving a ‘ show’ ; they erect their little booth on 
a corner of the stage, and proceed to accomplish all the old tricks 
for which they were once so famous. But the audience is un- 
moved. They have learnt no new turns in their pilgrimage, and 
everyone knows what is coming next. The marionettes give the 
same old exhibition of oratory, inflammatory speeches and legal 
quibbles masquerading as common-sense, but they are clothed in 
such threadbare tinsel of public duty that it barely hides the 
stilted wooden limbs of political opportunism. Surely Lord 
Birkenhead did not write to the papers to tell their readers he was 
in favour of leaving the Ruhr, and that it was illegal ever to have 
entered it ? Then one must look to the rest of his article in the 
Press to find its purpose. It is composed of a political attack 
on Mr. Baldwin containing the vague accusation that he has let 
our country down, and everything has been muddled since the 
wonderful Coalition under Mr. Lloyd George went out of office. 
One is left with a mild sense of wonder as to what it is all 
about and the feeling that, if this is the strongest attack that 
‘ first-class brains ’ can make on Mr. Baldwin, we are fortunate 
to have such a steersman at the helm of our affairs. This 
third party is not of great political significance, and its methods 
are so crude that they amount almost to an insult to the public 
intelligence, but it adds to the general din, and instead of 
pouring oil on troubled waters, while the helmsman strives to 
bring his ship to port, it only helps to distract his attention and 
make his task more difficult. To try to snatch a political advan- 
tage out of a national crisis is at least cowardly, if not treacherous ; 
and political interests are already making free thought and: free 
action far from easy for the Prime Minister. In making a stand 
and outlining the British point of view over the Ruhr, he has 
adopted a tone with which many members on the opposite 
benches, as well as on his own, are in close agreement ; but he has . 
alienated the sympathy of some of the ‘ Diehards,’ and so he is 
left in the paradoxical position that, although he has taken a line 
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which a strong majority of the House favours, he might be in 
danger of suffering a decreased majority if it came to a division. 
But Mr. Baldwin has shown himself a man of courage and integrity, 
not easily deterred by personal or minor details, and by putting 
his faith in deeds rather than words he will justify himself before 
the tribunal of public opinion and emerge the stronger for having 
waived such considerations to one side. He is primarily a business 
man, and reparations are primarily a business matter, while his 
carefully weighed words and quiet courtesy are not likely to start 
diplomatic hares with the tactless whirring of oratorical wings. 
It is fair to suppose that Mr. Baldwin, Lord Curzon and M. Poin- 
caré are in possession of at least as many facts concerning the 
Ruhr as anyone else ; it might even be assumed that they have 
given the matter at least as much thought as ‘ Patriot,’ ‘ Dis- 
gusted,’ ‘ Upper Tooting,’ and other desperate fellows who feel 
they must do their bit of drivel through the correspondence 
columns. Yet a hubbub of controversial advice and redundant 
indications of holes in the most conspicuous ladders ascend in an 
inky cloud like incense to the god of bombilation. 

Mr. Baldwin and M. Poincaré are the men chosen, for better or 
worse, to try to find the solution. Neither country is going to 
change horses crossing the stream, and so the sooner it is under- 
stood that the die is cast and these two representatives must be 
left to arrive at an amicable and honourable conclusion, the easier 
their task will become. There is no need to be so fearful, for Mr. 
Baldwin and Lord Curzon have shown patience and appreciation 
for French sensibilities, while M. Poincaré has proved courteous 
and anxious to remain friends with England. Both France and 
England desire the same end—reparations for the damage done 
by Germany and guarantees that the outrage of 1914 will not be 
repeated. But whereas England wishes to see a re-established 
commercial Germany, France is more nervous of seeing a return 
of the war spirit with German prosperity. We are anxious for 
improved trade ; France is anxious for ensured safety. Here comes 
the divergence of aim, and here is the sensitive point which only 
tact and sympathy on both sides can leave unhurt. If we tell 
France she is rattling the sabre, she can make the retort obvious 
about our shopkeeping. The fact that both statements contain 
an element of truth makes them all the more dangerous and 
capable of hurting, and both Mr. Baldwin and M. Poincaré have 
taken pains to avoid wounding each other’s susceptibilities, 

But the noisemongers have no such qualms. They scatter 
thoughtless words and then wonder why the air becomes charged 
with electricity that might end in setting off the powder magazines 
in Europe. 

If it was a criminal offence to smoke in a munition factory 
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during the war, what punishment are these chattering egotists not 
worthy of in this hard-won time of peace ? 

One thing is certain. France is not coming out of the Ruhr at 
the mere bidding of England or of anyone else. It is useless to 
argue about the wisdom or the legality of the step she has taken ; she 
is in, and she will stay there until she can march out with honour 
and some show of profit and security. If M. Poincaré decided to 
evacuate the Ruhr, he would be thrown out of office the same day 
by French opinion and a leader substituted who would guarantee 
to remain there until French honour was satisfied. Having taken 
the step and aroused so much controversy, the humiliation of 
admitting herself unequivocally in the wrong is too much to ask 
from any high-spirited nation. Moreover, it would be the gravest 
mistake conceivable in the interests of international peace, for it 
would encourage all those elements in the German mentality that 
found their outlet in the outrage of 1914 to rise again, and all the 
blood and treasure poured out during the war would have been 
wasted with the recrudescence of ‘ Deutschland uber alles’ and 
the old militaristic spirit. Now France is in, she must stay there 
until she can leave with guarantees of reparations and security. 
Had we given France our promise to come straight to her aid if 
Germany attacked her (as in 1914), she would never probably 
have entered the Ruhr. We had this opportunity two or three 
years ago, but we backed out of such an agreement and refused to 
bind ourselves. It may not now be too late, and if the promise 
were given, it might go far in bringing about a settlement to the 
satisfaction of both countries. France undertook the Ruhr 
venture as a measure to ensure her security, anxious lest Germany 
were to escape so lightly that she would not realise that war does 
not pay. It may not have been a very lofty sentiment, but it is 
quite as elevated as our acknowledged desire for increasing trade 
returns. France will agree to nothing that does not grant her 
such security, and the ideal solution would be one which puts 
France in such a strong position that she need fear Germany no 
longer, at the same time containing nothing that would rankle in 
German memory as an injustice or an aggression and sow the seeds 
of another war of revenge. 

Sooner or later a gamble must be made if there is to be an end 
to this present strife on the battle ground of Europe. Nations 
cannot build up their diplomacy on the foundation of fear any 
more than of force. We have made the gamble in South Africa, 
and it is not being unduly optimistic to say that it promises to be 
successful. France obtained what she wanted in the war— 
Alsace-Lorraine, the wiping out of the defeat of 1870, and the 
abolition of the German military régime. If we promise her our 
help the moment she is attacked, she will be in a strong position 
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to make such a gamble for European peace, and by letting bygones 
be bygones she might come to live more amicably with her German 
neighbours. But it cannot be done without our aid, and as 
European peace is equally our own interest, it is our duty to give 
it. We must remain friendly with France. The friend of none 
becomes the enemy of all. If our help is not enough, then every 
effort must be made to strengthen the authority of the League of 
Nations that it may give France ample security against attack. 

The damage done by the irresponsibles preaching hatred of 
Germany or disagreement with France, therefore, cannot be 
exaggerated. Both are fighting equally hard to put off the day 
of the establishment of friendly relations in Europe. To this end, 
the inclusion of Germany in the League of Nations could only have 
beneficent results. Germany is a dynamic force in world politics, 
and unless she become a vacuum, the necessity of recognising this 
will grow more insistent. In the ardour of victory and with the 
memory of her war guilt still fresh, it was understandable that she 
should at first be excluded. But now is the time for cooler 
counsels to prevail, and her permanent exclusion from the League 
savours too much of priggishness and sophistry. 

By Germany becoming a member Geneva would be the forum 
from which to make economic and moral appeals to the world 
without loss of dignity, and her representations would be the more 
sincere inasmuch as she need not fear so much that such actions 
were being misconstrued as unconditional capitulation. Nations 
have their pride, just like individuals, and to ignore this and rely 
on unimaginative diplomatic shibboleths is to become lost in a 
maze of vicious circles. Just as it is unfair to ask France to with- 
draw summarily from the Ruhr, so Germany cannot be expected 
to make spontaneous and whole-hearted concessions so long as she 
is put in the position of a whining beggar. Nothing is gained by 
stripping anyone of his self-respect, and any Englishman will see 
this point if he puts himself in Germany’s position. 

Those who served in France will be the first to admit this, for 
it is they who make the least noise over the Ruhr affair. The 
leading jabberers on both sides are not the men who saw and 
suffered most. These are only anxious for a solution, and they 
feel the most keenly the vulgarity of all this controversy. They 
desire earnestly continued friendship with France, and they 
insist that Germany should pay, but their animosity against 
Germany is tempered with the knowledge that has been brought 
home to them of the fruits of hate, and bitter experience has 
taught them that high words too often lead to high deeds. High 
words sound well enough, but when they are translated into deeds 
they become all too sordid. Those who suffered most say the least, 

-but they are watching the present situation a little critically and 
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begin to ask with a trace of bitterness if the only outcome of 
their five years of real service is to be undignified bickering and 
hysterical outpouring of irresponsible opinions. 

In spite of the inconsequent clamour on both sides, the prospect 
has become brighter. Dr. Cuno has been replaced by Herr 
Stresemann, who is a democrat, a cultured student of history and 
literature, a shrewd economist and a business man. He appears 
to be sincerely anxious that Germany should pay to her furthest 
limit, and has a scheme for accomplishing this which, he asserts, 
he will enforce on his people by the most drastic means if neces- 
sary. His Minister of Finance, Dr. Hilferding, a Viennese Jew, is 
a brilliant economist, a Socialist vehemently opposed to the 
Bolsheviks, and he has undertaken to carry out a programme of 
economic reform and re-establishment of German credit that will 
make the possibility of Germany shouldering her debts more 
probable. Nearly all the assistants of these two men are men of 
insight and experience and are opposed to the autocratic and 
arrogant German statesmen who have manifested militarism and 
dishonesty in the past. There is more promise of agreement with 
the present German Cabinet than with any we have hitherto seen. 

On the French side M. Poincaré maintains his ground with 
unmoved insistence. There are many who find fault with him 
. for this, but, as he undoubtedly represents the body of French 
opinion, he is the right man. It is far better that the opinion of 
the French should be voiced, their ambitions made public and 
their fears recognised than that they should be repressed and 
glossed over for the sake of patching up a temporary modus 
vivendt. We have seen enough of false paradises built over 
volcanoes, and it is an essential that M. Poincaré be moved against 
his judgment neither by threats nor by blandishments. It may 
make agreement more difficult to arrive at, but it will make it 
secure once attained, and any other kind of agreement is more 
dangerous and disturbing than an open breach. He is at least as 
anxious as ourselves for the preservation of the Entente. 

On our side is Mr. Baldwin, a man of common-sense. His note, 
written in conjunction with Lord Curzon, cleared the air and laid 
the British cards on the table. Here and there the tone may have 
been a little self-righteous, a little blunt, but it defined the British 
position and by its plain speaking, eased with a desire to be 
courteous and sympathetic, paved the way to future discussion on 
ground made firm by the banishment of obscurantism and secret 
diplomacy. 

These are the chief actors in the European drama. All things 
considered, it is difficult to see how any better could be chosen. 
Our leaders have shown by their disinclination to criticise until 
criticism became a dire necessity that they value Anglo-French 
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friendship. It is unfitting to speak here of sacrifices we have made 
to that end in watching the prospects of immediate reparations 
vanish, or of compromises over Allied debts, but it must not be 
overlooked that these sacrifices and compromises have been made. 
To put them on their lowest plane, they will have been worth 
while if they are going to help forward friendly feeling with our 
neighbours. At the same time, it must not be forgotten that we 
have shirked a defensive alliance with France. The more closely 
one studies the Ruhr negotiations, the more clearly it stands out 
that none is more ardent to find common ground of agreement 
than Mr. Baldwin, Lord Curzon and M. Poincaré, so far as the 
honour and interests of the two respective nations will allow. 

In this qualifying sentence lies a great problem. No matter 
what policy is adopted, and even if our Government was composed 
of the wisest men who ever lived, it must be a long and difficult 
affair. It is the nation’s part to wait quietly for a solution. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 


Postscript.—An excellent example of this international 
mischief-making is afforded by one of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
hebdomadal outbursts. Writing in the daily press of September 15, 
he says: 

M. Poincaré did not mind us quarrelling with Italy. Is it too unkind to 
say that it suits him? Whether it is or not, I am afraid it is true. 


Such a statement may or may not have a foundation; Mr. Lloyd 
George produces neither fact nor argument to support it. But 
true or false, such utterances can do no possible good, only an 
immense amount of harm. It turns a vague possibility into a 
definite accusation and is calculated to poison the minds of the 
British public and sting M. Poincaré into justifiable wrath, with 
the result that agreement between France and England is made 
more difficult than ever. The obvious retort springs into the 
mind : ‘Is it too unkind to say that this is what suits Mr. Lloyd 
George?’ Unfortunately our foreign neighbours do not know 
him as well as we have learnt to know him, and so they still 
attribute a modicum of responsibility to the utterances of an 
ex-Prime Minister. 
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EARTHQUAKES IN JAPAN 


THE first day of September in the present year of grace will be 
remembered for ever in the annals of the world as that on which 
occurred one of the greatest calamities recorded in history. The 
capital and the largest commercial and shipping port in the ancient 
empire of Japan, together with a wide area of the neighbouring 
country, experienced a series of earthquakes, the accumulated 
horrors of which transcend the powers of human imagination. 
Words become impotent when we attempt to describe them. 
There have been many great earthquakes nearer to our own 
shores: in Naples in 1857 and 1883 and in Lisbon in 1755, while 
San Francisco, Lima and Valparaiso, on one side of the Pacific 
Ocean and Manilla on the other, have all in turn suffered heavily 
from these terrible visitations of Nature in her most awe-inspiring 
moods. But none in human history equals that which has fallen 
on the lovely islands of Japan, the brightest gems that are set in 
all the silver seas of the world. There Nature revels, both on 
sea and land, in the prodigal luxuriance of her own physical 
beauty, but she also exults in the physical terrors of flood, storm, 
and earthquake, and the greatest of all is earthquake. There is a 
long and gruesome record in Japan’s history of the destruction 
on vast scales both of life and property, but, whatever these 
ravages were in the past all fade into insignificance when compared 
with that which has now practically destroyed the whole of one 
great city and the wealthiest and most populous districts of an- 
other. Both are modern cities, the growth, in their present forms, 
within sixty years, in the case of the port from nothing more than 
a cluster of fishermen’s humble huts on a beach which bordered a 
wide, uncultivated swamp, the other, the capital, from what was 
certainly already a great city, ornamented with parks and stately 
castles, with palaces and temples, on which all the national 
artistic and architectural skill had been lavished, but with narrow, 
tortuous streets of one-storeyed houses of wood and paper, those 
of the’ well-to-do with solid and substantial wooden frames 
and heavy overhanging roofs of tiles, but those of the poorer 
classes consisting only of flimsy cottages, with thatched or 
shingled roofs. Certain quarteis were closely packed and densely 
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populated, but the foul slums of Western cities were unknown, and 
open spaces, both public parks and private gardens, abounded. 

Quiet and decorum reigned over all. No noisy traffic, no 
street cries, disturbed the stillness of the day-time, and at night 
nearly the whole of the great city was as quiet as a remote country 
village. There were no chimneys, for charcoal in small quantities 
was the sole domestic fuel, and there were no factories. In a 
city built in this way the devastation of fire and earthquake was 
great. Every Japanese householder, it was said, so arranged his 
affairs that he could anticipate having his house destroyed by 
either fire or earthquake once in every seven years, and when the 
time came, with one gentle protest, ‘ Shikata ganat’ (‘ There isno 
help for it’), he set about the reparation of his house and business, 
and no long interval elapsed before everything was restored to its 
old condition. 

In the last fifty years there have been great changes. In her 
progress in all the elements of Western civilisation Japan has not 
failed to keep pace with the growth of her urban population, and 
in street architecture her great cities, Tokio, Kioto, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Yokohama and Kobe now show similar aspects to those 
of the West. Of course the transformation is not universal. In 
side streets and suburbs most houses are still of the old style, but 
the main streets, the business and official and fashionable resi- 
dential quarters, present features not very dissimilar from those of 
Regent Street, Westminster, or a comfortable suburb. Traffic is 
fully provided for by trams, omnibuses, motors, and overhead rail- 
ways, and Tokio and Kioto, which once had the repose of Windsor 
or Canterbury, are now as noisy as Trafalgar Square or the 
Mansion House. Telephone and telegraph wires are everywhere. 
The old clumsy wooden bridges have been replaced by graceful 
structures of stone or steel, and every urban facility of modern 
science has been fully utilised. Fires are not so wide-spreading ; 
the old narrow streets have been widened ; great mains provide 
an abundant supply of water for most efficient brigades ; but 
earthquakes are still destructive, and the imposing brick or steel- 
frame buildings, carefully designed to resist earth vibrations, have 
proved less trustworthy than the wooden structures of conserva- 
tive native builders. Their ruin in the last great calamity seems 
to have been nearly complete. Fire has in all days been a dreaded 
follower of earthquake, but it has now assumed a new form in 
consequence of the bursting of gas mains and oil tanks, which 
were unknown in old Japan. Western civilisation, in both its 
moral and physical aspects, has made Japan free, powerful and 
wealthy, but it sometimes exacts a heavy price. No earthquake 
has taken such a toll, both in life and property, as this has done, 
- and fire in its new form has played a terrible part. 
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The history of Japan’s earthquakes begins, like her national 
history, long before it becomes entitled to any vestige of real 
authenticity. The earliest was that of 286 or 301 B.c.—both dates 
are given—in-which Fujiyama rose from the plain on which it 
stands in all its matchless majestic beauty, while far away Lake 
Biwa, a lake as large as that of Geneva, simultaneously appeared 
near Kioto where there had been only dry land. This legend 
is recorded in history with all solemnity. If we, more material 
Westerns, refuse to assign to it the same credibility as do the 
Japanese, who revel in the beauties of both mountain and 
lake, we need have no hesitation in accepting the long record of 
earthquakes that have occurred since the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies. They have been violent, destructive, and numerous. 
Honshiu, the main island, with its great cities, has been the worst 
sufferer, but the other large islands have not been exempt. 

In all, in fifteen centuries, there were, down to the Restoration 
in 1868, 149 destructive earthquakes, an average of one severe 
earthquake in every ten years. Of these fifty-three have occurred 
since the year 1500, Kioto having been the centre and worst 
sufferer of fourteen and Yedo (Tokio) of ten. There were two at 
Nagasaki, in 1723 and 1725, and among the other places which 
have suffered in which Europeans are personally interested are 
Hakone, Odawara, Nikko, and Hakodate. In many instances, 
both where the two capital cities are cited as centres and in 
others, the area of destruction was very widespread, often extend- 
ing over many provinces, and in some instances from the main to 
other islands. Tidal waves were and are frequent followers of 
shocks on land, and often a cause of even greater destruction. 

The native records are sparing in their details, but we are 
told of physical changes both on the coast and inland, and 
of death, destruction, and suffering on a large scale. No sub- 
sequent change was so great as that which, in a single night, 
produced Fujiyama and Lake Biwa, but the lovely island of 
Enoshima, on the Bay of Sagami, a joy of English tourists, rose 
from its bed beneath the sea during a violent earthquake in the 
middle of the sixth century. An Apsara—one of the Buddhist 
female angels who were wont to rescue by their loveliness too 
austere disciples from their own rigid fanaticism—first appeared 
over the spot, and then the island rose, in its alluring beauty, 
to become the Hon-gu—true shrine—the home of the goddess 
Benten, who brings good fortune to all her worshippers, and who, 
in her island home, is yearly visited by tens of thousands of 
pilgrims. In an earthquake in 679, many chasms, one four miles 
in length, were formed, while a farmer’s hut upon 4 mountain 
slope was carried to a new site without the occupier being con- 
scious of it till next morning. In 1185, Kioto was visited by a 
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terrible earthquake. It was ascribed to the angry spirits of the 
Taira warriors who had fallen in the great naval battle of Dan- 
no-Ura and had never received proper rites of sepulture. In 
others, rivers were diverted or dammed ; lakes were formed, and 
mountains rent asunder. There were fissures and chasms on land ; 
great landslides and undulations of the earth like sea waves. 
Thousands of people were killed—z21,o00 in one earthquake in 
1293 and 10,000 in another in 1299—and on one occasion fifty 
priests lost their lives in a moment in their fallen temple. In 
1402 a comet appeared in the spring, and it heralded a famine in 
the summer, a typhoon in the autumn,-and a great earthquake in 
the winter. Misfortunes do not come singly in Japan any more 
than in the West. Seven destructive shocks were recorded in the 
thirteenth century, eight in the fourteenth and fifteen in the 
fifteenth, in contrast to the twelfth, in which there was only one. 

When we come to the fifteenth century we cease to be depen- 
dent entirely on native records, and we find vivid descriptions of 
their own experiences in the writings of the Jesuit missionaries 
who began to settle in Japan in that century. 

One occasion stands out prominently among all that they 
describe. It was in the time of Hideyoshi, the great military 
dictator, who ruled Japan as Napoleon ruled France. He was 
awaiting the arrival of an embassy from China, and, intoxicated 
with vanity at this tribute to his dignity from the sovereign of 
the great Eastern empire, he prepared to receive the embassy in 
a manner worthy of his own wealth and power. He built a palace 
with a hall of audience 


so large that a thousand fatamis were spread init. These ¢atamis are a fine 
and precious sort of mat (full yard and a half long and half a yard broad), 
edged with gold and silk fringe and embellished with rich and noble squares ; 
the pillars were partly plain, partly fluted and twisted, but all adorned with 
figures wrought in pure gold. Gold was everywhere, even on the roof and 
pavement. 


A thousand men were employed, day and night, in its con- 
struction. The Jesuits, who were well acquainted with all the 
greatest splendours of Rome and Madrid, say that ‘ nothing 
could equal it.’ Let us now quote their description of its fate : 


A most frightful and dismal earthquake began at Osaka on the 30th 
of August, 1596, at about eight o’clock at night, and returned again on 
4th of September at midnight with such fury and violence that the poor 
inhabitants had not time to save themselves. All Hideyoshi’s proud and 
lofty buildings were levelled in a moment with the ground, including the 
noble hall of a thousand tatamis and other two high towers of seven or 
eight stages, each raised pyramid-wise, as the fashion is in Japan, with 
spacious galleries and noble apartments in every storey, richly furnished, 
and for the most part gilt over with gold. The first earthquake lasted 
not past half an hour, and yet above 600 persons were buried in that time 
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under the ruins of the houses. Most of the temples were also thrown 
down and the priests and idols crushed to pieces with stones. What made 
the earthquake yet more terrible were unusual claps of thunder like the 
roaring of a stormy and tempestuous sea and more frightful grumbling 
underneath from the bowels of the earth. 


The horrors of the August evening were even exceeded by 
those of the September night which speedily followed : 


There happen’d another earthquake, but so frightful and terrible as if 
all the Devils in Hell had broke loose. For it was followed with such 
hideous cries and howlings mix’d with claps of thunder and confused 
noises like the roaring of cannon, that nothing was to be seen or heard 
round about but the fall of houses and the lamentable mourning of 
unfortunate people in those confused heaps of ruins, crying for mercy. 
Great temples were beaten down, together with the mighty idol Daibutsu, 
and Hideyoshi’s great palace at Fushimi, marked by beauty, riches and 
magnificence of structure, after some shakes rushed down on a sudden 
and with all its precious furniture vanished into a confused heap of stones 
andrubbish. Ofall that vast building, nothing was left beside the kitchen, 
and the loss was made amount to three hundred millions in gold. 
Hideyoshi narrowly escaped out of bed in his nightdress, carrying his 
infant child in his arms, but seven hundred of his concubines were killed. 
At very peep of day he fled at full speed to a high mountain for fear of 
being swallowed up alive in the earth, which open’d after a most frightful 
manner in most of the plains, and there he lived a considerable time in a 
little hut cover’d with rushes and reeds. 


It is to be remembered that the Jesuit fathers came from Italy 
and Spain, the two countries in which the civilisation of their 
age could be seen in its most artistic and refined forms, and the 
two also ‘in which earthquakes and volcanic eruptions were 
more frequent and more destructive than in any other of the great 
countries.’ They are not likely, therefore, to have exaggerated 
either Hideyoshi’s splendour or the terrors of the earthquake. 

In the following three centuries there were in all thirty-six 
destructive earthquakes, and when we come to the nineteenth 
century we find that sixteen are recorded up to the year 1870, that 
is an average of over one for each period of five years. Two, at 
other dates than these already quoted, at Nagasaki are mentioned 
by Kaempfer, the historian of the Dutch factory, but the most 
noteworthy in these centuries were those of 1707 and 1855. In 
1707 there was a terrific earthquake in the eastern coast pro- 
vinces, accompanied by a tidal wave, which swept away multi- 
tudes of people, and soon followed by a frightful eruption’ of 
Fujiyama which lasted from December 16, 1707, till the suc- 
ceeding January 22. 

On November 10, 1855, Yedo (Tokio) was visited by a calamity 
which, in its appalling destruction both of life and property, seems 
to have been only of less degree than that for which Japan is now 
in mourning. The centre of disturbance was in or near the city, 
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but the effects spread over a wide area throughout the surrounding 
provinces, and in the city alone over 14,000 houses and over 1600 
fireproof storehouses were demolished, while 104,000 persons lost 
their lives. This may be taken as having been the most disastrous 
in history up to that of the present year. It had been preceded a 
year earlier—December 22, 1854—by another less severe earth- 
quake along the eastern coasts, not perceptibly felt at the capital, 
when ‘ the earth heaved for a long while like waves of water ’ and 
opened in many places, as in 1707 ; a great tidal wave followed the 
earthquake, ‘enormous waves rushed in upon the land and up 
the rivers, sweeping everything before them, while the people fled 
in terror toward the high lands.’ 

Japan was then still leading her own life of national isolation, 
though she had concluded her first conventions with Western 
Powers for the relief of vessels in distress or shipwrecked crews. 
She was unknown to the outward world, and had neither com- 
mercial nor political intercourse with other nations. The Crimean 
war was in progress, and a Russian frigate, the Diana, chased 
by the British fleet, had taken refuge in the little Bay of Shimoda, 
about eighty miles south of the capital. Here she was securely 
hidden and safe from her pursuers, but the tidal wave came, and, 
as one of her officers long afterwards told me, she was lifted 
from her anchors, whirled round, so that neither officers nor men 
could keep their feet, and deposited a full mile inland. She 
became a total wreck, and her whole company was lost to the 
world for over a full year. Nothing was known of their fate, but 
even then the Japanese, while disdaining and hating Europeans, 
were keen to learn from, and to profit by, their technical skill. They 
studied the structure of the Diana, used her materials, and built 
a small copy for themselves, in which a few years later their first 
modern venture was made upon the great ocean in a voyage to San 
Francisco. 

The Japanese have a time-honoured saying which is universally 
current: ‘ Kowait mono wa, Jishin, Kaminari, Kaji, Oyaji’ 
(‘ The things to be dreaded are earthquake, thunder, fire and 
father ’), The last may seem curious in a country where the love 
of parents for their children is all-absorbing and full of tenderness 
and indulgence, but under the old system of jurisprudence, 
founded on that of China, the authority of a father over his sons 
was unlimited and unfettered, and even what we should term the 
wilful murder of a son was liable only to the most nominal punish- 
ment, whilst the slightest infraction by a son of his duty towards 
the father entailed criminal penalties of drastic severity. Thunder 
and fire in the proverb stand for typhoons, the dreaded rotary 
storms of the Eastern seas, and conflagrations, both hardly less 

~ destructive in their ragings than earthquakes. 
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I first arrived in Japan on a bright May day in 1869, and 
nothing could have been more lovely than the aspect all around 
as I neared or steamed up the Gulf of Tokio after a voyage 
of over fifty days from England, with the surface of the sea 
scarcely rippled by a gentle zephyr, the near shores, with their 
luxuriant clothing of the early summer foliage, and Fujiyama, 
still with its winter cap of snow, extending in one unbroken 
majestic sweep right to the ocean’s edge. How blessed and beau- 
tiful seemed that land by Nature! And in less than a full year I 
had experienced, in liberal measure, the first three of the haunting 
dreads of the Japanese consciousness. In August there was a 
violent typhoon, which played havoc on shore and sea, both in the 
capital and among the villa residences of Yokohama town and 
bluff, and among the shipping in Yokohama Harbour. Just after 
Christmas there was a fire in Tokio which destroyed the populous 
and busy ward of Nihon-bashi, the very heart of the city, as com- 
pletely as it seems to have been destroyed in to-day’s earthquake, 
and in May of the next year there was an earthquake so violent 
that it was, for many years afterwards, always referred to by 
European residents as ‘ The Earthquake.’ It had been preceded 
during the month, and on the day of its occurrence, by repeated 
shocks of a slight but very perceptible nature (there were over 
roo in all), and they reached their zenith a little before three in 
the morning of the 13th, when the earth quivered in a series of 
rapid and severe pulsations that lasted for more than two minutes. 
It was an uncanny night. Nerves had been tested by the pre- 
liminary shocks ; there was no sleep, and then, when the great 
one came, and chimneys and ceilings and tiles were falling in 
almost every house, it seemed as if each successive moment would 
be the last of life. 

Since then I recall three great earthquakes. I have, of 
course, experienced scores of slight shocks, often very nerve- 
trying, but these three may be termed violent and destructive. 
There was one at midnight on February 22, 1880, and ‘in the 
morning Yokohama had the appearance of a city that had suffered 
a bombardment.’ Another occurred in Central Japan on October 
26, 1891, when at least one great city and scores of villages were 
destroyed. ‘ Every building within the epifocal area fell; the 
ground was fissured ; forests slipped down from the mountain 
sides to dam up valleys ; the valleys themselves were permanently: 
compressed.’ Railway embankments were destroyed, lines 
twisted like corkscrews, and great bridges, built with all the 
strictest requirements of modern science, broken beyond repair. 
Nearly 10,000 lives were lost and tens of thousands of people 
crippled or injured. A horizontal earth motion of one inch is 
more than dangerous. In this case, ‘ the horizontal movements 
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seem to have reached nine inches or a foot, and the surface undula- 
tions were visible to the naked eye.’ 

The last destructive earthquake in my experience occurred 
at two o’clock in the afternoon of June 20, 1894. It lasted, 
with equal violence both in Yokohama and Tokio, for four 
minutes and thirty seconds, and was said at the time to be incom- 
parably more severe than anything that had been experienced 
since the great catastrophe of 1855. Two extremely violent 
shocks followed each other in rapid succession and without any 
preliminary warning, as in 1870, the whole force being developed 
with the very first shock. Out of doors the undulations of the 
ground were clearly perceptible, and the violence of the earth 
movement was said to have been greater than that of 1891, the 
saving clause being that it did not continue so long. There was 
great havoc in both places: brick walls and houses were levelled, 
chimneys overturned, and roofs demolished. The destruction of 
property was widespread and costly, but the loss of life in both 
places did not exceed one hundred souls. The German Embassy 
(then Legation), with all its outbuildings, was destroyed. The 
British Embassy suffered severely, and my consulate office was 
destroyed, while my residence (both office and residence being 
within the Embassy compound) was so shaken, with fallen 
chimneys and cracked walls, that it was uninhabitable for several 
months afterwards. All these buildings—German and English— 
were of the most solid construction of brick and stone. 

My duties soon afterwards took me to Nagasaki, in the 
south, where, as also in Hakodate, in the far north, no severe 
earthquake has been recorded for fifty years, though neither, as 
will be seen from the previous pages, has been without experience 
in the past. The late Professor Milne, the brilliant pioneer of 
modern seismological science, recorded 8331 earthquakes in Japan 
between 1885 and 1892, an average of more than 1000 disturbances 
per year. If this ratio was maintained from 1869 to Igor, 
during my career in Japan, I must, allowing for the immunity 
of some places of my residence, have experienced about 20,000 
shocks. I can, with an effort, recall, it may be, a full score or 
more, some, besides those just described, entering into the cate- 
gory of severe, but of the great majority I was, at the time, 
happily unconscious. 

The residents of London who, during the war, experienced the 
German night raids, when bombs were falling and no one could 
tell where the next would come, bringing with it death or mutila- 
tion, can form some estimate of the sensation induced by a 
threatened or actual earthquake, but with this difference, that the 
predominant sensation in the air raids was that of anger, burning 
anger, against the ruthless savages who made war on women and 
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children, while in earthquakes it is one of impotent, nerve-rack- 
ing dread, dread of the unknown in the presence of those death- 
dealing forces of Nature over which man has as yet failed to 
acquire even a vestige of control. He has subdued the air and the 
sea, but subterranean terrors still continue to defy and hypnotise 
him, and Japan is the greatest sufferer from those terrors. It is a 
country in which one is perpetually on a battle-field where the 
enemy is unseen. A family or party may be seated at a dinner- 
table, with the French windows open, on a calm summer’s even- 
ing, when there is not a cloud in the sky nor breath of air sufficient 
to rustle the wisteria blossoms that hang outside the verandah. 
All are bright and happy, when the eye may suddenly detect the 
very slightest movement in the contents of the finger-bowl or 
claret glass, or, looking upwards, the gentlest oscillation in the 
hanging lamp. We know there is an earthquake. It may end at 
that, but if not, in another moment the house may be creaking 
all over as does a ship labouring in a heavy sea ; plaster may be 
falling from the ceiling, windows breaking with loud crashes, 
cracks appearing in the wall-paper or in the walls themselves. 
Where will it.end? No one can tell. What is to be done? 
Remain within doors? The house may fall bodily and bury all 
beneath its ruins. The natural impetus is to rush outside. Heavy 
tiles or the fragments of broken chimneys are seen, through the 
open windows, to be showering from the roof, and who can say 
whether outside the ground may not open in great chasms in one’s 
own garden, as it has so often done elsewhere ? The strongest man 
is as helpless as the youngest child. And yet with all this, 
with the memories of over fifty years to look back upon, I 
cannot recall a single instance of a European or American being 
killed or even seriously injured in an earthquake. That disaster 
has had to await the present year, when a heavy toll has been 
taken for past immunity. Among the killed are at least five pro- 
minent members of the Yokohama community, whose residence 
in Japan began as long ago as did my own, and who experienced 
all the earthquakes that I did and others that have occurred 
since I left Japan, who were perfect physical specimens of 
vigorous old age, in the very fullest enjoyment of active life, 
and who are now gone. 

How far have the mental and moral qualities of the Japanese 
people been formed or modified by the natural phenomena which 
are so prevalent in their country ? The psychological and physical 
influences of earthquakes upon the inhabitants of those countries 
in Europe and America in which they are most frequent—the 
Spanish peninsula, Italy, and the South American.republics— 
have been exhaustively dealt with by the historian Buckle, who 
lays down the theory that the sense of inferiority which man feels 
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—the consciousness of his own insignificance—when brought into 
contact with natural phenomena that inspire feelings of terror 
or great wonder, or excite in the mind an idea of the vague and 
uncontrollable, such as follows earthquakes, hurricanes, and 
pestilences, stimulates the imaginative and emotional part of his 
nature at the expense of his understanding. Earthquakes are the 
most potent influences in this respect. The terror which they 
inspire excites the imagination to a painful extent, and experience, 
far from blunting such feelings, strengthens them. In Peru, 
where Buckle believed earthquakes were more common than in 
any other country (there was, he was told, a yearly average of 
forty-five shocks), ‘every succeeding visitation increases the 
general dismay; the fear is not deadened by familiarity but 
increased by it, and aged people often find the terror that even a 
slight shock will produce almost insupportable.’ The imagination, 
excited in this way and predominating over the understanding, 
becomes the parent of superstition, of the worst corruptions 
of religion—not excepting Christianity—and the foundation of 
excessive authority and arrogance on the part of the priesthood. 
But it is also the foundation of a highly developed artistic spirit, 
which proceeds from the imagination rather than from the intellect. 
Spain and Italy have produced the greatest painters and sculptors 
in the world ; the literature of both is eminently poetic, and in 
both the reasoning faculties have been neglected. In both the 
power of the priesthood is all-pervading, and religion has always 
been deeply tainted with superstition. In the Latin countries of 
America there are the same characteristics : an autocratic priest- 
hood, superstition, and evidence of a high degree of artistic skill 
among their autochthonous inhabitants. 

Buckle did not know Japan except as a geographical term, and 
it is not once mentioned in his great work. Had he known it, he 
would have found much material for further philosophic specula- 
tion. The Japanese are far from being a devout, but it is impossible 
to say they are an irreligious, people. Their government is a 
theocracy, modified in recent years by an infiltration of the ele- 
ments of constitutionalism. The finest buildings, on which money 
and artistic skill have been most freely lavished, have always been 
the temples, and not only are temples prominent in every town 
and village, but busy high-roads and secluded country lanes are 
alike lined with sacred images or shrines, and even the most 
heavily laden coolie does not fail to render to them a gesture of 
worship or an offering of wild flowers as he passes. The priest- 
hood was formerly as powerful as it was in Spain in the days of 
the Inquisition, and it still retains some of its old influence. 
Wizards and witches had also their influence as they had in con- 
temporaneous England. Religion is deeply tainted with super- 
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stition. They have an immense Pantheon, populated by gods 
of Nature, of mountains, rivers, fire, and flood, and hundreds of 
others, as well as by the souls of departed heroes. There is, of 
course, a Kami (god) of earthquakes, to whom prayers are offered 
at his own shrine. They believe in the Divine descent of their 
emperor as firmly as we do in the miraculous conception, and 
worship and believe and trust in him, always rendering to him, 
whether present or absent, the unquestioning reverence that is 
due not only to the gods, but to the greatest of all gods. This 
reverence did not prevent the deposition in 1663 of the reigning 
Emperor when a series of destructive earthquakes was followed 
by a series of equally destructive fires, and all these calamities 
were attributed to the Emperor’s lack of virtue. They still 
believe in astrology and horoscopes, in the interpretation of dreams 
and in bewitchment by foxes and badgers. They are imbued with 
the true spirit of art and poetry, and with the love of the beautiful 
in Nature. Their paintings are of the highest merit. No statue 
in the world can bear comparison with the solemn and sublime 
dignity of the Kamakura Dai-Butsu, which has now reposed upon 
its gigantic lotus blossom, in tranquil majesty, amidst a grove of 
pines and cherry trees, for nearly seven hundred years, surviving 
the destruction not only of fire, earthquake, and tidal wave, but of 
war, and happily surviving the last catastrophe amidst the devas- 
tation all around. In science, on the other hand, Japan has shown 
little of the inventive genius of Western nations. So far she 
affords a concrete illustration of the truth of Buckle’s theories. 
But I have never seen any display of the terror which 
Buckle describes. As soldiers the Japanese are the equals of the 
bravest in the world. They face death in any form with indif- 
ference and bear pain, the very thought of which would make a 
European writhe, with stoical resignation. The gospel of Bushido 
—the way of the warrior—taught the Samurai to preserve a 
placid front through all the changes and chances of life, whether 
of sorrow or of joy, to meet both alike with unruffled composure ; 
and military training has, in the last two generations, converted 
the whole nation into Samurai, into brave, enduring, patriotic, 
persevering, and ambitious citizens, who abjure every thought of 
self in every incident of life. The Japanese would not be human 
if they did not dread the earthquake both in anticipation and, 
while it lasts, in experience, but their dread is rather anxiety 
than terror. They are never paralysed, as I have seen European 
men whose physical courage, in the presence of a known danger, 
was unquestionable. And to-morrow, when the earthquake has 
passed and the fire is quenched, they will be smiling and uncom- 
plaining amidst the ruins of home and business, and they will at 
once set about preparing for a new start in life, content to begin 
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again, if necessary, where they or their fathers started fifty years 
ago. Within less than a week after a great fire or an earthquake 
I have seen stores in Tokio, that were before as great and 
prosperous as Harrod’s or Selfridge’s, start business again, with- 
out a murmur, in shanties hastily put together with a few pine 
planks. And as to terror during an earthquake, when, in that 
of 1894, my own house was rocking to its foundation, and tiles 
and bricks pouring off the roof, and wife and young children were 
indoors, the servants—who in Japan have their own rooms in 
the compound outside their masters’ houses—without a thought 
for themselves, rushed in to render what assistanee or protection 
might be in their power. 

As it was then, so it is to-day. The Times correspondent 
speaks of ‘ the amazing selflessness amidst indescribable suffering ’ 
of the people. It is their natural characteristic, in which they will 
never fail. And while the whole-hearted sympathy of the world 
goes, without reserve of any kind, to the Emperor and his people, 
and especially to the brave and capable Prince Regent, who, as 
his father’s deputy, has to face this cruel calamity on the threshold 
of his active life, it will do so with the full assurance that Japan 
will rise triumphant over her misfortunes, and that her sons of the 
present day will not be less energetic or less successful in main- 
taining her in her full dignity as a great military and commercial 


power than were their fathers and grandfathers in winning for 
her by perseverance, discipline, and method, her present status 
among the nations of the world. 


JosEPH H. LONGFORD. 





THE REAL TENNYSON 


What is true at last will tell ; 

Few at first will place thee well : 
Some too low would have thee shine, 
Some too high—no fault of thine— 

Hold thine own, and work thy will ! 
Year will graze the heel of year, 

But seldom comes the poet here, 

And the Critic’s rarer still. 


My first sight of Tennyson I shall never forget. It was in the 
drawing-room at Farringford. I had been promised and invited 
to see him, a privilege I had desired for years, but had not 
ventured to seek till then. He was my intellectual and artistic 
hero, the poet, the great and commanding poet, comparable to 
Sophocles or Virgil, whose verse, so various, so complete, so perfect 
in form, so inspiring in meaning, I had loved and lived upon, from 
boyhood. He came in silently, and rather suddenly, as it seemed 
to me, wearing a smoking cap and the loose, strong, comfortable 
clothes so familiar in the photographs. It was Sunday, and he 
had the Spectator of the day before in his hand. I am not quite 
sure whether he expected to see me then and there. However, 
there was a long settee stretching in from the door and a chair 
by it. As he came in I was of course all eyes. My first impres- 
sion, taken in a sort of flash, was ‘Qualis artifex!’ I had seen 
Browning and Matthew Arnold, distinguished, impressive, but 
not astonishing : Tennyson was quite different. There was some- 
thing about him of the prophet, something also of the painter, 
something which I recognised again later when for the first time 
I saw Watts. It is difficult to describe the indefinable impression, 
but I said to myself : ‘ Now I know, a great poet is a great artist.’ 
He looked at me with an odd, distant and dreamy, yet sharp, 
expression, half puzzled, half annoyed, certainly shy. He threw 
himself, half sitting, half lounging, upon the settee. His son 
introduced me and, bidding me take the chair, went out. As 
I sat down the ‘ divine poet,’ who, if he only knew, had somehow 
at once more than satisfied my eager expectation, held the 
Spectator before his face like a screen, and then peered round the 
edge of it at me like a shy or teasing child who hates to be talked 
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to. It was one of the oddest, but at the same time one of the 
most tantalising, experiences I ever had. He sat, moving the 
paper like a shield from side to side, but he said not a word. I was 
desperate. I feared every moment he would get up and go away, 
and that, after waiting all these years, I should lose the longed-for 
chance of a lifetime. I thought of Heine and Goethe talking of 
plums, and Robertson and Tennyson himself talking of beer. 
How shall I begin? What will please him? Then I stammered 
out how I had loved his poems all my life, and how Mr. John 
Addington Symonds had encouraged me to think I might ask 
for an audience. ‘Do you think Symonds a good critic?’ he 
said in a deep, wonderful voice. ‘ Yes,’ I said,‘Ido. He knows 
a great deal, he takes pains, and above all, he’s sincere. But,’ 
I said, ‘it doesn’t matter what I think. The question is what you 
think. Whom do you think a good critic?’ ‘I don’t know,’ 
he said. ‘I used to think Goethe a good critic ; he always tried 
to see all the good he could in a man.’ Then he began to talk, 
about the ancients and the moderns, about Euripides, quoting 
the Hecuba, about the critics and himself, about R. H. Hutton, 
who, he said, had written some of the best criticisms of his poems, 
but sometimes saw meanings in them he had never thought of, 
and Churton Collins and others who discovered in them imitations 
of authors he had never read, or borrowings of observations or 
experiences which were common to many minds, but which he 
had used because they were his own. ‘ ‘“‘ The moanings of the 
homeless sea ’’—they say I got ‘‘ moanings ’’ from Horace, ‘‘ home- 
less’ from Shelley. As if no one ever heard the sea moan but 
Horace! They won’t let me write “ Ring the bell ”’ without saying 
I got it from someone else.’ I do not know how long we talked ; I 
only know I thought it seemed all too soon when his son came in 
to take me off. ‘Come up to-morrow morning, and I'll read you 
something,’ he said. Eagerly I went. I was to suffer one more 
rebuff. But it was the last. As I came into the room he again 
took on the look of a child annoyed or disappointed at something. 
‘Where’s your wife?’ he said. I explained that she wasn’t 
quite sure that he meant her to come and hadn’t ventured to do so. 
‘ Why, I asked her,’ he said, rather gruffly. ‘She would like it 
of all things,’ I said. ‘ Perhaps you will give her another chance. 
Might she come to-morrow?’ ‘I don’t know about that. I may 
have a fit of the gout to-morrow.’ Again I was afraid I had put him 
off. But the next minute he took up the book and began. There 
was a lady from the neighbourhood present and her little boy. 
He read to us the Ode on the Duke of Wellington and several 
shorter pieces. When I was going away he asked me to come 
and walk with him the next day. He seemed to have admitted 
and accepted me. My wife had her reading. We both were 
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treated as old and welcome friends. I saw him almost every 
day, and at varying hours. We walked and talked, again and 
again, on a hundred topics. He read to me almost all the poems 
in his last volume, and talked freely about them all, except The 
Silent Voices, which was written later. Never, though his spirits 
and mood varied, had I the smallest feeling of anything but kind- 
ness, friendliness, courtesy, benevolent interest, never a dull 
second. 

What was he really like, and what is his true place among 
the poets? Thirty-one years have elapsed since he died. The 
generation which came of age in that year are now men and women 
of fifty and upwards. Those who were born in that year are over 
thirty. And between the present day and that date lie the 
South African war and that greater gulf still, the Great War. 
He stands to the young people of to-day as Wordsworth stood to 
my generation. ‘ Another race has been, and other palms are 
won.’ The remarkable thing is that the interest in him, which has 
never really died, is now reviving. It never really died, but it 
did suffer some partial eclipse and diminution, though far less 
than ‘the critics’ believed or desired. There had always been 
the critics and some of them critics who did not ‘see all the 
good they could in a man.’ 

Those who read Tennyson as a whole do not need to be told 
this. The same story is told in The Poet's Mind, the episodes 
of Alcthiades and The New Timon, and Crusty Christopher, The 
Flower, The Spiteful Letter, and Literary Squabbles, and, above all, 
in that wonderful autobiographic lyric, Merlin and the Gleam. 

Like most true poets, he made a distinct impact in his youth 
with his first poems. The impact was more distinct, and he was 
younger when he made it than is often the case. 

Not only was paltry and petulant abuse from foes, lurking in 
anonymity, flung at him, but again and again efforts were made 
first to keep him down, and then to get him down again. The 
first for a time succeeded ; the latter entirely failed. 

It is fair to the poets of his day to remember that they almost 
to a man admired his work, it may be with the qualification which 
original artists can hardly fail to feel towards each other’s ideas 
and methods, and that he was on friendly terms with them one 
and all. When he died, the spontaneous outburst of regard and 
regret was most striking. A dense black crowd surged round’ 
Westminster Abbey. He was buried ‘ with a people’s lamenta- 
tion.’ ‘ Sorrow darkened hamlet and hall.’ 

Then began, not indeed ‘the scandal and the cry,’ but 
an attempt in certain quarters once more to ‘ place’ him, and 
to place him not too high, less high than in the exalted rank 
that the popular voice assigned him. For the time this again 
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failed. But, of course, as the Victorian Age slowly died and gave 
place to a new order, and those who had been brought up and 
lived with Tennyson and shared the same memories and problems 
in act and thought began to pass away, a new attitude and 
orientation naturally arose. Was his star still mounting, the 
brightest of the ‘one or two immortal lights’ which, as his 
younger contemporary, Matthew Arnold, had said so beautifully 
in a poem which may be commended to the present generation, 
for it describes themselves, being indeed entitled Bacchanalia, 
or the New Age, 


Rise slowly up into the sky, 
To shine there everlastingly, 


or had it already reached its zenith, not a very high one, and were 
the clouds of dust and mist which exhale from earth’s arena and 
the foughten field, and in which many of the fames of each 
generation are lost or dimmed, already overtaking it ? * 

For a time men’s attention was largely confined to this arena. 
And after the battle had been fought, and the dust and mist began 
to clear away, their eyes perhaps were still somewhat full of it, still 
tingling, still dazzled, still more apt to seek the nearer and more 
garish lights than the far steadfast stars. New fashions had 
arisen, new phases of faith and doubt, new politics, new philosophy, 
new science, new painting, new music, new poetry; what was 
desired was what was new. ‘ Break with the past: the past has 
broken itself, it has broken us, or will do so if we do not break 
with it.’ ‘It was all a day-dream and the bad day-dream of a 
sultry, languorous afternoon, which needed a night of storm, of 
awful storm, to sweep it away, was that vaunted Victorian Age, 
with its futile overrated idols, actors, and thinkers, statesmen and 
poets.’ So the new age cried, ‘ Idealism is illusion ; let us have 
realities ’: such, or something like it, was the first attitude of the 
new young critics making their own essay on the cleared, almost 
too vigorously cleared, stage. 

Not a little of this was only natural. There is always reaction 
in human things which never continue in one stay. After 
Sophocles comes Agathon, after Aristophanes comes Menander, 
after the Golden Age of Rome her Age of Silver, after the Eliza- 
bethans the Puritans, then the Restoration, then the Augustan 
ages in France and England, then’ the revolutions, the world 
wars, the Reformers and the Romantics, then again peace and 
prosperity, joined, it may be, with some measure of self-satisfac- 
tion and self-glorification, then a certain decadence and jin de 
siécle, then a great break and our recent memories. Recent 
memories, how rapidly they become less recent : older memories, 
~ how swiftly they pass into history, even into ancient history ! 
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It is no wonder that certain ‘eminent Victorians’ seem less 
eminent to-day, and that Mr. Lytton Strachey’s brilliant rehand- 
lings should have set a fashion for not a few young writers. It 
was inevitable that, with the revaluation of the Age, the value 
of Tennyson, one of its very foremost figures, should be boldly 
challenged. It is a tribute to him that it should be so. ‘De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum.’ ‘ Extinctus amabitur idem.’ It is one more 
proof that Tennyson is not dead, and that his living flame is not 
extinguished, that two very readable and interesting volumes, 
by two able and gifted young writers, on his life and works 
should have appeared in the same month, if not in the same week, 
of this year. The two books are individual, different, of course, or 
they would be less good, and they are both in their way good. 
But they are not dissimilar. Both make the same general 
attempt, and both the same general mistake. They start with a 
preconception of the Victorian Age, and with a prejudice, a natural 
one, as has been said, against it. They consider it to have been, 
while it flourished, largely a fraud, and in its issue still more 
largely a failure. They treat it too much as a homogeneous 
whole, and Tennyson, owing to his inherent weakness, as its slave 
or lackey, when he should have been its master. Of course 
Tennyson was Victorian, though, as Mr. Nicolson is discerning 
enough to note, the poet was about his own age before the 
Victorian era really set in. For them that has happened which 
Tennyson himself said does happen : 

What hope is here for modern rhyme 

To him, who turns a musing eye 

On songs, and deeds, and lives, that lie 
Foreshorten’d in the tract of time ? 


To those who lived through longer or shorter portions of the 
Victorian period, who shared and felt its experiences, the conflict 
of its winds of doctrine and currents of action, its struggles, its 
hopes and fears, the old facts, for these younger observers fore- 
shortened, and merged in distance, still stand out as very separate 
and distinct. 

‘ These young people write of us as if we were all dead,’ said a 
Victorian lady, a great reader and a serious thinker, to me not 
long ago. Yet what they do is only what is natural. They 
endeavour to reconstruct the age from such material as lies ready 
to their hand, selecting and judging it by their own present-day 
tastes. It has always been so. Virgil was, of course, Augustan, 
and for his own day, but he was also for the after-ages of Rome 
and for all time, though he could never be again for after-years 
what he was for his own. He has been, perhaps not less but more, 

1 Tennyson: Aspects of his Life, Character, and Poetry, by Harold Nicolson 
Tennyson: a Modern Portrait, by Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 
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the Virgil of the Roman Empire, the Virgil of Europe and the 
world, the Virgil of Dante and Petrarch, of Chaucer and Spenser 
and Ben Jonson and Bacon, of Milton and Dryden, of Goethe 
and Victor Hugo, of Tennyson and Burne-Jones and William 
Morris, So it may well be with Tennyson. At the moment his 
tradition is in a special transitional stage, half remembered, half 
forgotten. When Virgil died those who knew and loved him, 
Varius and others, wrote his Life. Their work has not been 
preserved. It was accessible to the next generation, but they 
preferred accounts shorter and more piquant, if not so true. 
They preferred the terse pungency, the gossip and the scandal of 
Suetonius, and so to-day we possess the Life by Suetonius, still 
further embroidered with the legend and fiction of later ages. 

For Tennyson there is, of course, and it may be hoped there 
always will remain, the careful, slowly-produced, Life by his son, 
containing the testimony of many lifelong friends, of Lord 
Selborne, himself poetical, but conscientious and judicial to an 
extent held unusual even by those ‘ unco’ guid’ days, as these 
young people think them ; of Jowett, sceptical and critical even 
of his friends, and other witnesses like Carlyle, Dean Bradley, 
Locker-Lampson, or the Duke of Argyll, men again specially 
apt to speak the truth without fear or favour, and even 
caustically. 

This Life is discounted because it is by his son. Why is not 
the same measure dealt out to the Lives of Darwin, of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, of Lord Salisbury, or of Lord Macaulay, the 
work, it is true, of a nephew, but of a nephew who stood in the 
place ofason? Fault was found on the morrow of its publication 
because it did not show the ‘ seamy side.’ ‘ There was no seamy 
side ’ his son finely remarked when told of this criticism, also 
adding humorously, ‘ There may have seemed to be too much 
continuous “ son-shine’”’ in my book.’ ‘ This is the first honest 
Life of Tennyson,’ a modern reviewer remarks of one of these new 
books, condemning in one implication Mr. Andrew Lang, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, Dr. A. C. Benson, .Mr. Waugh, and Professor 
Lounsbury. 

No one suggests that these new Lives are not honest ; but are 
they correct, and are they proportionate ? Or can it be said of 
the authors, as was said of the inaccurate but sincere Froude, 
‘Ils ont vu juste’ ? 

Had they confined themselves to his poems, no complaint or 
confutation would be needed. The poems are there for all to 
read. It was by them that Tennyson himself wished to be 
judged, and, could he have had his way, by them alone, not 
even by his letters. These every age will judge for itself. The 
one advantage of truth, says someone, is that it will always be 
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rediscovered. It is also the one advantage of the true poet and 
the true artist. The eighteenth century preferred Latin to Greek, 
Virgil to Homer, derided Dante and extolled Voltaire. The 
nineteenth rediscovered both Greek and Dante; our own day 
has rediscovered Elizabethan music and Scotch painting. 

Tennyson need not fear the process, He possesses the same 
qualities which have preserved his predecessors, Spenser and 
Shakespeare, Milton and Gray and Keats. This the young critics 
would admit. Both see in him many merits, though they speak 
of them too often in a manner now grudging, now patronising. 
But they interpret his poems by preconceived ideas of the writer, 
and of his relation to the unfortunate age in which he lived. 
What then do they say of him? How do they picture him ? 
What was he really like ? 

What struck me most were his simplicity, his naturalness, and 
his rich variety. In some lines I had the temerity to address to 
him I spoke of his ‘ hospitable home.’ I used the epithet without 
special thought. It seemed fairly obvious. But he picked it 
out as pleased asachild. ‘ Do you really think I am hospitable ? ’ 
he said. ‘I certainly do,’ I replied. ‘ You’re always having 
people of all sorts here and making them welcome, and you used 
I believe, to have even more.’ ‘ Why, they’re for ever saying I 
don’t entertain, or see enough company,’ he said. Anyhow he 
asked me to luncheon and dinner and gave me some splendid port, 
which I drank, doubtless, with evident gusto. ‘Look at that 
rascal enjoying his port,’ he said, ‘I shall break out and have a 
debauch one of these days.’ He had been forbidden it on account 
of his gout. But he had a quarter of a glass poured out and sipped 
it merrily. It was delicious in itself, and it had for me the 
fragrant aroma of many a lovely line to the making of which its 
likes had gone. Ovx €ort d:OdpapBos dx’ tdwp mins. Yet while he 
gave me Demeter with his autograph, he would not give me his 
photograph, though he told me which one to buy. ‘It would 
cost me two shillings,’ he said. 

Praise, I noted, was dangerous. He saw through it in an 
instant if it was not sincere, and he often thought it wrong, and he 
disliked greatly being praised for the wrong thing. Of course he 
liked being famous; it was what he wished for and determined 
to achieve when he was young. But no one ever realised the 
frailty and limits of fame better than’he. But all this is to be. 
found in his poems, which are, as he said, ‘ himself.’ He was 
still, in his old age, very strong and very active. He could still 
dance. At the end of our walks he would break into a run. 
Mr. Nicolson calls him ‘a shambling bear.’ Mrs. Cameron had 
said long ago when she suddenly brought a lot of people to see 
him, and he was not very civil, ‘ Alfred, I brought them to see a 
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lion, and behold a bear!’ And there was, it is true, something 
even physically about him of the strange animal. ‘I am a shy 
beast,’ he said himself, ‘and love my own burrow.’ But he 
certainly was not shambling. Perhaps the most striking thing- 
about him was that he was so unlike anyone else. 

Sensitive he knew himself to be. ‘ If I had to choose a second 
life, like the souls in Plato,’ he said to me, ‘ I wouldn’t be a poet ; 
I’d be a pachyderm. I don’t mean a hippopotamus, but a 
thick-skinned fellow with no feelings.’ They say he had no 
humour, or only a grim humour. He could be extremely amusing, 
an excellent raconteur, a mimic when he chose. I never remember 
a single ‘loud guffaw’ such as Mr. Nicolson speaks of as so 
common. He could not help being Olympian, or looking like one 
of the so-called ‘immortals,’ though the epithet was one, as all 
know, which he thought very shallow. But if he had not society 
graces, he certainly had no airs. Yet he very much disliked 
liberties, and of these there is reason to believe that some of the 
witnesses who write about his rudeness and unsociability were 
guilty. To be a really great poet you must first be a great man. 
You could not talk intimately to Tennyson for half an hour 
without feeling him to be a great man. Foibles, perhaps large 
foibles, of course he had, but you felt that intellectually and 
morally he could sail round anyone else you had ever seen. 
Potentially perhaps a great man, but in effect a great failure, 
so much less great than he might and ought to have been. That 
is what these young men say. What, then, are the specific 
defects which these young critics descry in him, some, defects of 
his own, as they think, some due to the Victorian Age? There 
is not a great deal in their criticism that is new. They first of all 
repeat the old, old criticisms. Mr. Nicolson is, let it be said at 
once, a very clever and attractive writer. His study of Verlaine, 
that weird Bohemian and sot, with his exquisite genius, like a 
butterfly feeding on carrion, the Villon of our day, and his 
sinister companion Rimbaud, is a very brilliant piece of work. 
He is discerning ; he is diligent ; he has a very delicate sense of 
language, of artistic form, of poetical music and rhythm. He 
writes with fine sympathy, admires much, and admits that his 
own bias is to admire still more. Why could he not trust and 
enjoy his own bias? He is not always quite as accurate as a 
critic who complains of Tennyson’s meticulous accuracy should be. 
Some of his mistakes are not very important. Welsh is a difficult 
language known to few outside Wales. But when he quotes a 
well-known Welsh motto adopted by Tennyson (who did know 
Welsh) he should not let the printer omit and mis-spell words. 
Frederick Denison Maurice is, perhaps, now only a name. He was 
not merely ‘ a rector named Maurice who had been removed from 
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his cure’: he was a leader of religious thought, a professor at 
King’s College, deprived by his College Council— 


—Should eighty thousand college-councils 
Thunder ‘ Anathema,’ friend, at you— 


whom Gladstone and Sir Benjamin Brodie tried to protect. The 
Duke of Wellington Ode, which Mr. Nicolson, differing from the 
critics, but agreeing with R. L. Stevenson, rightly admires, was 
not a ‘ Laureate piece.’ Tennyson strongly resented this idea. 
It was written, as he told me himself, ‘ from lifelong admiration 
and love of the man and his character.’ 

Mr. Fausset’s errors, though he also writes well, are more 
serious and astonishing. He can hardly have read the poems 
themselves with attention, and still less the Life and the Notes. 
A Character is not an autobiographic piece. It has long been 
known that it is a sketch of an unfortunate Mr. Sunderland, whom 
Tennyson and his friends remembered as a self-satisfied, affected, 
Union speaker, who went out of his mind and died in obscurity. 
Still worse, he blends Blakesley and Brookfield, two very well 
known men, poles apart in character and career, one a scholar, 
afterwards Dean of Lincoln, the other a wit and popular preacher, 
into one composite character, ‘ Brookfield Blakesley’! Savile 
Norton is another invention, but probably only of the printer. 
It is not Mr. Fausset, I think, but his brother critic, who writes : 
‘Tennyson’s poems should be read carelessly or not at all.’ But 
he acts here on this principle. 

What, then, are the old criticisms ? ‘ Tennyson was not an 
esprit fort.’ ‘He was not intellectual." ‘ No very great wit, he 
believed in a God,’ as Gray says of himself. His philosophy, 
Mr. Nicolson says, was ‘of the amateurish order,’ though he 
admits that he studied it diligently. Strange, then, that the men 
of science called him, to Mr. Nicolson’s astonishment, ‘ the 
modern Lucretius,’ and that he was a member of the Metaphysical 
Society. Mr. Nicolson should read Jowett, and Henry Sidgwick 
on In Memoriam, and also on that very remarkable poem, The 
Voyage. ‘ His intelligence was not equal to his poetic tempera- 
ment,’ he says. Certainly Tennyson was a poet first, even if a 
philosophical and scientific poet, but he was the latter too. 

‘ He was not cosmopolitan.’ He took little interest in foreign 
countries, or they in him. Mr. Nicolson describes the hazardous 
early visit to the Pyrenees as ‘ uncharacteristic.” Why? Tennyson 
came of a family much interested in travel and strange lands. 
His father had had a mysterious escape from Russia. He himself 
‘was mad to join,’ he told me, a relative in the Navy, and it was 
a chance that he was not at Navarino. Mr. Nicolson belittles 
the sonnets on Poland. The Poles did not and do not belittle 
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them, nor the Italians or Montenegrins his magnificent sonnet 
on Montenegro, though Mr. Nicolson calls it ‘ merely incidental.’ 
Not .many English sonnets are translated and reprinted in the 
Italian daily papers a quarter of a century after they were written. 
‘The Resorgimento left him unmoved.’ Why, then, did he join 
Gladstone’s attack on ‘ Poerio’s den’? Why did Garibaldi 
visit him? Why did he, so accurate, so sincere, write of the 
‘ Warrior of Caprera ’ : 


‘ A name that Earth will not forget 
Till Earth has rolled her latest year ’ ? 


He is contrasted with ‘little Swinburne,’ lover of insurgents in 
Italy and France. But Swinburne never went to join them, and 
his passion was based, it has been shown by Mr. Gosse, on 
slender acquaintance. Swinburne, who greatly admired Tennyson, 
and of whom Tennyson so generously said ‘ He is a reed through 
which all things blow into music,’ spoke, it may be, of his ‘ strident 
anti-Gallican cackle.’ But the young critic of to-day forgets 
that the First Napoleon was the living ‘ Boney’ and ‘ bogey’ 
of Tennyson’s nursery, and that he could remember Waterloo, 
forgets again the Coup d’état and the later dubious parts played 
by Napoleon III., the French colonels, the ‘ Warrior’ and La 
Gloire, the Volunteer Movement, and all the rest. Tennyson 
loved and admired all that was best in France. He was one of 
the first to predict and welcome the stability and strength of the 
Third Republic. In his last years he smiled himself at his earlier 
attitude. ‘When I wrote that song first,’ he said to me as he 
read the song There is no Land like England, ‘it had a horrid 
chorus against the French.’ His lines on The Statesman were 
adopted by President Arthur and inscribed on his tomb. His 
lines to America were specialy appreciated by President 
Roosevelt. 

The young critics say that though a good lyric and emotional 
poet, he was no prophet. They take the pedantic, donnish line 
that Mark Pattison took about Milton. He should not have 
meddled with affairs : he was a fine singer of passion spoiled, they 
say, he became commonplace. 

‘ Diffictle est proprie communia dicere,’ says Horace, yet it is, he 
says, one of the first secrets of poetry. Further, he meddled in 
politics with ill results. He was a bad guide, responsible for many 
of our woes to-day, which, with the blind optimism of his age, he 
did not foresee. Is that so? How far was his advice taken ? 
He began as a Liberal. He was for the Reform Bill and for Free 
Trade. But he wished to see England strong and safe. He was 
for universal military training. ‘He bad you guard the sacred 
coasts.’ He was one of the very first to perceive the value of the. 
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colonies and, above all, of their loyal love, and to denounce the 
ruinous doctrine ‘So loyal is too costly.’ (This, indeed, Mr. 
Nicolson freely admits.) He drifted apart from Mr. Gladstone. 
He could not bear the thought of Ulster being coerced. 

Right or wrong, Mr. Nicolson reiterates, it was all bad for 
his poetry. Mixing in affairs was bad for him ; the society of the 
great was bad for him, especially the society and favour of 
Queen Victoria. Did royal favour ruin Virgil or Shakespeare ? 
Tennyson was certainly an upholder of the Crown. Some would 
have preferred to transpose the epithets and write 


Our temperate passion for our loyal kings, 


and, indeed, it would better describe their own tepid attitude. 
But it was not Tennyson’s. He was, it cannot be denied, an 
upholder of the Constitution, of Church and State, of ‘ our 
crown’d republic’s crowning common-sense.’ But that is hedging, 
that is compromise, cry the young critics, and compromise is 
fatal to poetry ; compromise is not picturesque. Yet England is 
the land of compromise, and who was it spoke of the ‘ essential 
sanity ’ of Shakespeare ? 

This brings us to the last count. Tennyson, they say, was 
not essentially sane. He was ‘ essentially a morbid and unhappy 
mystic.’ 

A mystic in a measure he certainly was and avowed himself. 
It appears in In Memoriam, it appears in The Ancient Sage, and 
in a beautiful poem not published by him, but preserved by his 
son. But was he morbid? The charge seems hardly compatible 
with that of commonplaceness, and the eye to the main chance, 
which these young critics also make. Prosperity cured him of it, 
they seem to say, but it also robbed him of his poetry. No, he 
was morbid down in Lincolnshire, that much-misrepresented 
Lincolnshire which FitzGerald said he should never have left, 
‘amid the fens and the flats.’ ‘ His father was morbid’: the 
Tennysons were too thick on the ground at the Somersby parson- 
age ; this is the not very kind or delicate suggestion. But was he 
really morbid? He was, it is true, ‘ hyp’d ’ at one time, and took 
water-cures ; he was always sensitive; he was often diffident. 
What these young critics fail to recognise is the perspective. 
They contrast him with Keats. They should remember the 
touching Preface to Endymion about the period between boyhood 
and manhood when ‘the way of life is uncertain,’ and the 
‘mawkishness ’ and ‘bitters’ that attend it. This period for 
Tennyson was prolonged. His father died ; Hallam was snatched 
from him; he lost his money; he had to break off his engage- 
ment; the critics derided and depreciated him. He should 
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have kept on writing, presumably for money. It is a very 
old hint : 


They said he lived shut up within himself 
A tongue-tied poet in the feverous days. 
The Golden Year. 


He should have chosen a profession and married, say these young 
men, and, like Matthew Arnold, have ruined for ever his chance 
of being a great poet. Byron and Shelley were rich ; Wordsworth 
took a pupil and had a legacy left him, and then was made, not a 
stamp-collector—there were none then—but a stamp-distributor. 
Keats himself inherited a modest competence. They do not 
realise the meaning and the effect of allthis. He fought against it, 
‘in the teeth of clench’d antagonisms.’ He wrote Ulysses, and 
Will Waterproof, and The Golden Year. The fact is, he knew all 
moods, and has depicted all. Ifa certain deep, serious questioning 
always remained dominant, is he not like Virgil, 


Thou majestic in thy sadness 
At the doubtful doom of human kind ? 


Was it not ever doubtful to human eyes, and did he not always 
see this, and say and sing so to high and low ? 


Shadow and shine is life, little Annie, flower and thorn. 


What use to brood ? This life of mingled pains 
And joys to me, 

Despite of every Faith and Creed, remains 
The Mystery. 


But his last word, like Goethe’s, is always ‘ Hope,’ ‘I bid 
you to hope.’ 


Mourn in hope ! 


I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


But Mr. Nicolson would rather have had the Pilot left out. 


‘In him the virtues and the vices of the Victorian Age are for 
ever writ plain. ... The result of such idle high-mindedness 
was the catastrophe of savagery and folly which we have known, 
and the decimating of a generation young in hope and generosity 
which had of itself willed none of these things.’ So Mr. Fausset 
sumsallup. Itisanaturaloutburst. But it is not at Tennyson’s 
door that the blame lies, or at Kipling’s. I ask again, was his 
advice taken ? was his message received? It is still there. Is 
it of value, and of what value? All who care can judge for 
themselves. No arguing will make a man or a generation like a 

~ poet. ‘ You must love him ere to you he will seem worthy of 
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your love.” Nor, perhaps, does it so greatly matter what the 
poet himself was like. 

We know nothing of Homer and little of Shakespeare, nothing 
of the author of the book of Job, yet their words remain. 


Age to age succeeds, 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 
; A dust of systems and of creeds. 
Tennyson’s ultimate place will be settled ‘far off in summers 
that we shall not see.’ 

‘A great poet, but not a supremely great poet.’ It may be 
so. Wecannot tell. Not one, nor even two, ages, not one or two 
countries, can decide. ‘ Securus judicabit orbis terrarum.’ What 
is ‘a supremely great poet’? The world admits to-day three, 
perhaps four: Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, perhaps Virgil. Two 
centuries ago it admitted Virgil, but not Dante or Shakespeare. 
Goethe’s place is still sub judice. With the supremely great 
Tennyson himself never claimed to stand, though that would not 
necessarily rule him out of their company. The world has not 
even yet oriented itself fully to the vast changes the advent of 
which Tennyson was the first to recognise : 


Far as the Future vaults her skies, 
From this my vantage ground 
To those still-working energies 
I spy nor term nor bound, 


Mr. Nicolson, so happily at home in French literature, might 
remember Sully Prudhomme’s sonnet Aux Poétes Futurs. In the 
meantime, while there are still those who knew and loved the 
man, and count themselves fortunate to have been for a space 
contemporary with him, it seems only right that they should, 
when new portraits are put forward, say whether they consider 
them like the friend and master whose living memory they 
cherish as a unique possession. 

HERBERT WARREN. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CHARLES LAMB, CARY, AND THE ‘LONDON 
MAGAZINE ’—Il. 


WiTH SoME HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL 


It is characteristic of Cary’s easy goodnature that the ripening 
of his acquaintance with Clare into friendship was probably due 
to the following amusing incident. At one of the magazine 
dinners during his second stay in London Clare seems to have 
drunk a little too much ; at any rate, being ‘ a little fresh,’ as our 
informant puts it, he to.d Cary that he ‘ wished the churches 
were all in ashes and the parsons sent to beg their bread.’5 One 
can easily imagine Clare’s stammered apologies next day, and 
Cary’s friendly smile as he brushed them aside with a hearty 
invitation to the poet to spend a few days with himself and his 
family at Chiswick. To Chiswick accordingly Clare went ; and 
shortly after his return to Northamptonshire we find him writing 
to Cary (August 23, 1822) in a friendly, though highly respectful, 
strain: ‘The two days spent at Chiswick have left pleasant 
remembrances behind them of friendship and hospitality.’ He 
bemoans the falling off in quality of the current London Magazine 
(politely making an exception of Cary’s Lives of the Poets), but 
hopes that the contributors have slackened their efforts ‘ only to 
catch break for this month.’ Finally, he sends Cary a sample of 
his latest poetic efforts, designed for a volume to be entitled 
Summer Walks. This seems to be the name first thought of for 
the volume afterwards issued as The Shepherd’s Calendar (1827). 
In his long, pleasant ‘ gossipy ’ reply, Cary says of the verses : 
“ From the specimen you send me, I have no fear but your Summer 
Walks will be as faithful to nature and as much elevated by 
reflection, as your poems have hitherto been. If Mr. Taylor will 
forward them to me when he has read them I will give you my 
opinion.’ 

Some few passages from later letters may here be given to 
supplement our knowledge of a poet whose reputation, thanks 


5 From a letter of July 21, 1822, from T. Bennion, Taylor and Hessey’s head 
porter, to Clare (British Museum, Clare MSS.). Bennion is the ‘ Thomas Benyon ’ 
~several times referred to jocularly in Hood’s reminiscences. 
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chiefly to Mr. Blunden, now stands considerably higher than at 
any previous period.* Clare’s chronic ill-health, his autobio- 
graphy, already alluded to, the publication of his poems, books 
for children, and news of Lamb and other London friends, are 
some of the topics discussed. On September 22, 1822, Clare 
writes concerning his autobiography : 


I am ill able to write or do anything else. I thought I was getting well 
once, but I’ve not a hope left me now. I have employed myself when able 
since I came home at writing my own life, which if I live to finish it I shoud 
like to trouble you to read it and give your opinion of it, for my own judg- 
ment in such matters is often very faulty. 


Later he writes more fully (December 30, 1824) : 


I have not yet finished my life. . . . I feel anxious to finish it, and I 
feel also anxious that you shoud see it and I shall be greatly obliged for 
your opinion of it, as I mean if I live to publishit. I have gotten 8 chapters 
done and have carried it up to the publication of the Poems on Rural Life, 
etc.—I feel it rather awkard to mention names as there are some that I 
cannot speak well of ; that is w[hJere I feel an objection I cannot flatter 
over it, and I woud not willingly offend anyone. I have made free with 
myself and exposed my faults and failings without a wish to hide them, 
neither do I care what is said about me, but if you shoud see anything that 
might be against me in speaking of others I shall be thankful of your advice 
and also your remarks on the thing all together ; for it is written in a con- 
fused stile, and there will doubtless be found a deal of trifling in it, for Iam 
far from a close reasoner in prose. 


To this Cary replied (February 19, 1825) : 


I will read the memoirs of yourself which you propose sending me, and 
not fail to tell you if I think you have spoken of others with more 
acrimony than you ought. 


Here, unfortunately, our knowledge of Clare’s autobiography 
comes to an end, except for the fragmentary notes discovered by 
Mr. Blunden. 

Clare’s letter of January 3, 1829, contains an interesting 
tribute to Cary’s Dante : 


Hayley’s Poems which you kindly presented me with I have read, and 
I do not like him near so well as Darwin, but perhaps the subjects are the 
cause—the measure in which he has translated some passages of Dante is 
very curious, but it don’t strike me as one well suited for the Epic. Blank 
verse and blank verse alone appears to be the natural style of that sort of 
poetry, at least it appears so to me, and the choice of it in your Translation 
was a very happy one, and I much wonder that its excellence hath nots 
made it more popular, but fashion is no test of merit, that’s left to time. 


Clare scarcely seems to have realised that Hayley’s ‘ curious ’ 


* Cary’s letters are in the British Museum (Clare MSS.). Parts of them were 
printed in J. L. Cherry’s Life of Clare (1873). Clare’s have not been printed. 
In these extracts I retain Clare’s occasionally rustic spelling, but supplement his 
scanty punctuation. 

VoL. XCIV—No. 560 MM 
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metre was that of the original—terza rima—but his epithet is 
nevertheless just ; even Shelley could not make this measure 
appear anything but ‘curious’ in English. In the same letter 
Clare asks for advice on a plan of somewhat doubtful wisdom : 


The inclosed poem . . . I sent to the Everyday Book as the production 
of Andrew Marvel, and the Editor took it for granted that it was so and 
paid me a compliment in praising it which he would not have done perhaps 
had it passed under my own name, and as I still have thoughts of going 
on with the deception I have sent it to request your opinion of it. I know 
nothing of the writings of the old Poets further then the Specimens of Ellis 
and the Songs of Ritson, but the idea of their manner is all I want to be 
acquainted with—I had read that Marvel was a great, advocate for liberty 
and as Death is a great leveller I thought it would add to the disguise to 
father upon him that subject. I have written several others for Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Henry Wooton, etc., etc. ; the old manner is all that I attempt, 
with sprinkling a few old words [h]ere and there—but Taylor wished me 
not to disguise them under the names of others, but publish them under 
the title of Visits of the Earlier Muses. But I thought if I could succeed 
well I should like to have published them as old things found in imaginary 
Books and MSS. There would be no harm in it I think, would there ? 


Cary sensibly agreed with Taylor. 


I do not remember [he wrote, January 18, 1829] ever to have heard of 
any advantage resulting from such attempts. Not that I see so much 
harm in them as many do. But... in truth I must own I like you 
better in your own natural guise of John Clare. 


Clare’s last letter (January 25, 1830) asks rather wistfully for 
news of the long since scattered ‘ Londoners’ : 


Remembrances to Mrs. Cary . . . and friends also that you may fall 
in with and whom I may never chance to see again. Iam often sorry upon 
that account that the Magazine dropt into oblivion, it took so many 
pleasant meetings along with it. 

Do you ever see or hear anything of Wainwright, that facetious good- 
hearted fellow? I long to hear something of him agen; and where is 
CharlesLamb? Ihave never seen him since the year 1824—what a season ! 
Do you ever see or hear anything of him now, or do you know where he is 
to be found ? If I could procure his address I wanted to write to him,’ 
but nobody can tell me where he lives now, farther then that it is ‘some 
distance from London,’ which is a bad direction to find him with. 


The mention here of Wainewright is among the latest references 
to him by any of the old ‘ Londoners.’ Cary’s reply, however 
(April 13, 1830), shows that ‘ Janus Weathercock ’ remained more 
or less intimate with Cary and Lamb long after the magazine 
dinners had ceased : 


I have not seen either Lamb or Wainewright since last Summer, when 
the former spent one day with me here, and another day we all three met 
at the house of the latter, who now resides in a place he has inherited from 
a relation at Turnham Green. [This was Wainewright’s uncle, probably 


? If there was any further correspondence between Lamb and Clare, it has not 
survived. Lamb’s only known letter to Clare belongs to 1822. 
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one of his victims.] Lamb is settled at Endfield about seven miles from 
London with his sister, who I fear is in a very indifferent state of health, 
so that his friends see very little of him. When I meet either one or other 
of our old companions, whom I regard as much as you do, I will not fail to 
acquaint him with your anxious enquiries. 

Four years previously. Wainewright, whose extravagant habits 
were making him desperately short of money, had secretly 
embarked .on his career of crime by committing the forgery for 
which he was at last arrested in 1837 and sent to end his days as 
a convict in Tasmania. During the ten years’ interval, escaping 
detection by an extraordinary combination of luck and cunning, 
he appears to have poisoned not only the unhappy girl whom he 
persuaded to become insured for an extravagant sum, but also 
her mother, his own uncle, and an acquaintance in France. The 
whole amazing story may be read in W. C. Hazlitt’s useful little 
volume Essays and Criticisms by T. G. Wainewright, with some 
Account of the Author (1880); but to give all our attention to 
Wainewright the criminal would be to leave his friendship with 
Lamb and Cary entirely inexplicable. We have caught one 
glimpse of his earlier and less sensational mode of life in his letter 
to Cary ; others may be gained from the frothy and nonsensical, 
but often amusing and highly personal, articles he wrote for the 
London Magazine. In particular we may refer to his last 
contribution (or, at any rate, the last written in his usual disguise 
as ‘ Janus Weathercock’) in January 1823: Janus Weather- 
bound, or the Weathercock steadfast for Lack of Oil. This is a sort 
of valedictory address to his readers, with a eulogy of some of his 
fellow-contributors, amongst whom Clare, ‘ the humanity-loving 
Elia,’ ‘ Young Theodore ’ (Tom Hood), and ‘ Messer Brunetto,’ a 
transparent disguise for Cary,* are singled out for particular 
notice. The passage on Lamb has been reprinted in Mr."E. V. 
Lucas’s well-known Life of Lamb ; but that on Cary has not, I 
think, been noticed, and a little of it may not be unacceptable 
here : 


Near the banks of the Thames dwells one like the stream, placid and deep, 
Messer Brunetto! Many are the benefits I owe him in common with others 
—(his opus majus *****;—his elegant Memoirs replete with candour 
and substantial criticism,—his Early French Poets, a pleasure-plot, quaintly 
pranked, laid open for public recreation) ; some peculiar to myself—(his 
countenance and commendation). . . . That Messer Brunctto is endowed 
with rare comprehensive apprehensibility cannot be denied—his trans- 
lations are nearly unique for closeness and felicity, both as to style and 
expression. The poetry, however subtle, never evaporates during the 
transfusion—neither is his penetration partial, but offers fresh proofs of 
its legitimacy in the sister art [the reference is to painting]. His taste 
there is singularly grand, pure, and consistent. ‘ 


8 Brunetto Latini was, of course, the learned friend of Dante, whom he meets 
in the Inferno (Canto XV.). The nickname is not in all respects a compliment ! 
MM2 
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In conclusion the writer mentions the names of some other poets 
whom he considers worthy of Cary’s genius as a translator, 
including Petrarch, Ariosto, Aischylus and Pindar. 

It is difficult indeed to see as one individual the Wainewright 
of earlier and later days. The extraordinary callousness and 
treachery of his crimes and his almost conventionally ‘ moral ’ 
bad end have thrown a sinister backward light on his earlier 
years, so that it may seem almost incredible that men like Lamb 
and Cary should have detected nothing of the future criminal in 
‘kind, light-hearted Wainewright,’ that they did not in their 
mind’s eye see broad arrows on his elegantly cut morning coat, 
and cropped hair in place of his delicately oiled locks. But it is 
easy to be wise after the event. Candour compels the admission 
that the earlier Wainewright not only seemed, but pretty certainly 
was, a tolerably presentable specimen of the dilettante man about 
town. He was affable, graceful in manner, generous, and a good 
talker, or at least an ‘ agreeable rattle’ both in company and on 
paper. His pretensions to solid learning or subtle taste were not 
many ; he seems to have been a superior sort of Bunthorne, 

Anxious for to shine 


In the high zsthetic line 
As a man of culture rare, 


but it is interesting to notice that Oscar Wilde thought he had 
some claims to rank as a connoisseur of painting.® At any rate, 
he was not afraid to try a fall with that redoubtable art critic, 
Hazlitt, who seems to have paid him the somewhat unusual 
compliment of mot quarrelling with him. 

It is a relief to turn to the records of a friendship much more 
appropriate to the personalities of both Lamb and Cary, and, in 
the case of the latter at least, of a much more intimate nature. 
George Darley, a young Irishman, had come over to London soon 
after his graduation in 1820, full of poetical ambitions. Before 
long he made the acquaintance of Carlyle, who shared with him 
an interest in mathematics as well as in literature, and who later 
wrote a characteristic note upon him : 


Darley (George) from Dublin, mathematician, considerable actually, 
and also poet ; an amiable, modest, veracious, and intelligent man—much 
loved here [in London]—though he stammered dreadfully. There is a 
trick of sham Elizabethan writing now prevalent that looks plausible, but 
in most cases means nothing at all. Darley has real lyrical genius. 


Darley’s best-known work, Sylvia, or the May Queen, a 
lyrical drama in a pastoral setting, which came out in 1827, had 
a success of esteem (Lamb liked the quaint idea of giving the 
stage directions in verse), but at the time more attention was 


® See his essay, ‘ Pen, Pencil and Poison,’ Fortnightly Review, January 1889. 
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attracted by the poet’s chief contribution to the London Magazine, 
a series of Letters to the Dramatists of the Day (1823-24), signed 
‘ John Lacy,’ which were so severe on Procter and other ‘ Eliza- 
bethanizing ’ poets as to draw from Beddoes the appellation of 
‘ Ajax Flagellifer, the bloody John Lacy.’ Probably a good deal 
of Darley’s failure to secure the fame as a poet which he so eagerly 
desired is to be set down to the curious contrast between his 
painful ‘modesty and undoubted amiability in person and his 
overbearing truculence as a critic. 

Darley was not a very prominent figure at the magazine 
dinners, though he certainly attended some of them in 1823 and 
1824; his stammer made him disinclined for general company, 
and Lamb and Cary were the only members of the circle (besides 
Taylor and Hessey, his publishers) whose friendship he gained at 
this time and kept in later years. Even with these two there 
does not seem to have been much intimacy before 1826, when 
we find Lamb inviting Darley, Cary and Allan Cunningham 
down to Enfield. No correspondence between Darley and 
either Lamb or Cary has, so far as I know, been previously 
discovered, so that the passages I am now able to quote are of 
some interest. 

The earliest dated letter to Cary gives us a quaint glimpse of 
Darley’s painful shyness, which even with Lamb, and even after 


having been at his house, he was unable to overcome in casual 
encounters at the British Museum : 


[Endorsed by Cary 1827.] 
5, Up. Eaton St., GROSVENOR PLACE, 
Saty. 10-27. [Presumably October 1827.] 

My Dear Si1r,—I will have great pleasure in going to you on Monday 
next and meeting old associates of the London—Especially Charles Lamb 
to whom I have a thousand apologies to make (if I knew how) for my 
uncivil behavior to him in your Reading Room. I have sat beside him, 
and looked over him twenty times, yet never could prevail upon myself to 
recognise him. This is another of my ‘ unaccountable aversions,’—to 
speak first. 

Here is a leaf or two from my Capriccia—the Masque I spoke of. You 
will perhaps see it is founded on Lilian of the Vale—but I have despiritu- 
alised her, and made her merely as ethereal a creature as I could make of 
clay. The story itself was in fact well enough—and I did not like to spoil 
it by dramatising. But the Scene was capable of a new set of actors— 
besides that there was a necessity for human interest in a dramatic piece, 
which I could not well manage without making her simply a woman. ~ 

I did not mean that Mathematics inspired poetry but only that the 
Science was absolutely necessary for such an extravagates as Jam. Only 
for this cooling Study I should be out of my reason probably—like poor 
Lee’s hero ‘ knock out all the start ’ and die like a mad dog foaming. 

Yours my dear Sir, 
Very truly, 
GEORGE DARLEY, 
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The ‘ masque’ is Sylvia, the plot of which is derived from 
Lilian of the Vale. The latter was one of Darley’s contributions 
to the London ; it isa short prose tale not unlike Lamb’s Rosamund 
Gray, and little inferior to it. 


With Cary, at all events, the shy young Irishman ultimately 
came to be on terms of complete familiarity, and in his letters and 
notes he rivals Lamb himself in devising pleasantly foolish 
nicknames, and in scribbling amusing nonsense. ‘ Dante,’ 
‘ Danteggio,’ ‘ Receptacle of the Soul of Dante,’ ‘Caro Cary,’ 
and even ‘ Reverend Filch’ are some of his modes of address. 
Darley’s signature is also as often as not a self-chosen nickname : 
‘Doctor doctissimus Darley,’ ‘Depot of the Spirit of Zoilus’ 
(after some severe criticism of Cary’s rendering of some lines in 
the Ugolino episode in the Inferno), and the like. One ‘ letter,’ 
belonging probably to May 1830, and written in the Museum 
reading-room, takes the form of an effusion in verse, part of which 
may be given as displaying Darley in an unfamiliar light : 


OpE TO A CERTAIN LIBRARIAN. 


Reverendissimo Translator of the Inferno, 
From this poetical Epistle you may possibly, by some means or 
other, hook or crook, contrive to learn-O, 
That I (Deep-dweller of the Musean Purgatorio !) 
Am in the second story-O. 
Tell, O tell me, Sage Anglifier of the Paradiso ! 
Will there be, at four o’clock to-day, anything on your table, in 
the inviting shape of bread-and-cheese-O ? 
Or, haply, a stray potato, 
To be ate-O ? 


If that there will, (Grave Sir !) pray favor me with a line-O, 
And I, perchance, may condescend to dine-O, 

Crack jokes and make me merry 

With you and Mrs. Cary... . 


The subscription, like the stage directions in Sylvia, is also in 
rhyme : 
May fifteen. In Reading Room. 
I wait 
The fate 
That you shall doom : 
Whether I am to get my dinner, 
Or fast like a poetic sinner. 
G. D. 


Many of Darley’s letters, however, are serious enough. Here, 
for instance, is his note sent in 1835 with a copy (or rather two) 
of his poem Nepenthe, which he had just printed, at his own 
expense, on paper which reminded Miss Mitford of ‘ that in which 
a country shopkeeper puts up his tea’ : 
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[No address or date: endorsed by Cary 1835.] 

My Dear Pinpar,—I send you what there is printed of my Nepenthe, 
as there is little probability of the poem being finished. You will see that 
it is done at my own expence—no publisher would have undertaken it— 
and a very few copies are sufficient for all my readers. 

Your’s ever most truly, 
GrEoRGE DARLEY. 

Perhaps you will send the other copy to Procter as I do not know where 
he is to be found ?—and you'll oblige me. 


A number of the later notes contain discussions of detailed 
points in Cary’s translation, of which he was preparing the 
definitive edition, published just before his death in 1844. In 
one of the latest, written from the Clarence Club, February 21, 
1842, we meet with Carlyle, who also gave Cary some assistance : 

I leave you the rst volume of your Dante, with my pencil notes written 
over again in Ink that you may read them more easily, as they are of little 


consequence. Carlyle’s notes being of much more, I have marked these 
with T.C,... 


Cary made a handsome acknowledgment of the help given by 
these two friends in his 1844 preface. 

These somewhat scattered notes on Cary and his friends may 
fittingly close with a glimpse or two of the friendship with Lamb 
and his sister in later years. It is well known that during the 
last year or two of Lamb’s life he and his sister used to dine with 


Cary at the Museum on the third Wednesday in each month, 
breakfasting with Crabb Robinson the next morning before 
returning to Edmonton. There is a reference to this in the 
following short letter from Lamb, now first printed. It is the 
only known letter from Lamb to any of Cary’s sons, several of 
whom he must often have met at their father’s house. Francis 
Stephen, to whom this note is addressed, was an art student, 
and about this time he painted a well-known portrait of Charles 
and his sister. 
Francis Cary, Esog., 
Revp. Mr. Cary, British Muszum, BLoomsBury. 
[P.M. 21 Dec., 1833.] 

Dear F.,—A neighbour has purchased a Hogarth, as he believes it ; it 
is a capital picture. Now you, or your father, will oblige us by enquiring 
of Mr. Ottley, whether he knows of such a subject being engraved, and 
whom it purports to be from. ‘Tis Doctor Rock; and an Oyster Girl, 
opening Oysters for the Doctor. The picture is from a Nobleman’s 
Collection. : 

My sister sends rememb.“* but of course if we receive no note from one 
of you, we shall not think of coming up to the Museum next month. 

C. Lams. 
Church Street, 
Edmonton. : 
[Endorsed by the recipient) Mem. to ask Mr. Ottley to ask Mr. Chapman, 


The reference to Hogarth adds one more to Lamb’s many 
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allusions to his favourite English artist. Dr. Rock was a 
notorious quack of the mid-eighteenth century introduced by 
Hogarth as a subordinate figure in his March to Finchley and other 
compositions ; but there is no undoubted Hogarth in which 
Dr. Rock forms the centre of interest. The picture was 
perhaps that entitled Oysters, or St. James’s Day, said by the late 
Austin Dobson to be of doubtful authenticity. He adds that it 
” belonged in 1833 to Mr. G. Weller, who alleged that he obtained 
it from a gentleman who got it from Hogarth. Includes portraits 
of the Duke of Wharton, Bab Selby (an oyster wench) .. . 
Betterton, etc.’ 2° If this is the picture, Lamb would seem to have 
mistaken the Duke of Wharton for Dr. Rock; one scoundrel 
is often very like another, he might have argued in excuse. 
Ottley is William Young Ottley, an authority on painting and 
engraving, who in 1833 became Keeper of Prints in the British 
Museum. Probably Lamb met him at Cary’s table. Chapman 
may be the Rev. Mr..Chapman mentioned by J. B. Nichols in his 
Anecdotes of Hogarth (1833) as a collector of the artist’s works. 
Lamb died almost exactly a year after writing this letter. 

The story has often been told of his borrowing a book from Cary 
a few days before his death, and its being found with the leaf 
folded at an account of Lamb’s favourite Sir Philip Sidney ; on 
this Cary wrote the pleasant little poem beginning : 

So should it be, my gentle friend, 

Thy leaf last closed at Sidney’s end. 

Thou too, like Sidney, wouldst have given 

The water, thirsting and near heaven ; 

Nay were it wine, filled to the brim, 

Thou hadst looked hard, but given, like him. 


Lamb would have enjoyed those last two lines. 

Cary also, it is well known, wrote the epitaph chosen for the 
inscription on Lamb’s gravestone in preference to Wordsworth’s, 
which was a very much finer poem, but would have required a slab 
20 or 30 yards long to accommodate it. Cary was not, however, 
able to attend the funeral. Mr. Lucas, misled by Sadler’s unsatis- 
factory edition of Crabb Robinson’s Diary, says that Cary and 
Procter were present ; but, as he might have learned from the 
manuscript diary, Robinson notes (January 7, 1835) in an entry 
hitherto ignored: ‘I now regret that I did not attend Lamb’s 
funeral. Neither Barry Cornwall [Procter] nor Cary was there.’ 
A letter from Talfourd to Robinson shows that both Cary and 
Procter had intended to be present ; Cary’s absence may have 
been due to the state of his health, which was very uncertain at 
this time and during most of the ten years by which he survived 
Lamb. 


10 William Hogarth, sew edition, 1907, p. 218. 
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Cary, like Talfourd, Crabb Robinson, the Moxons and other 
old friends of the Lambs, continued faithful in attendance—as 
far as her ever-increasing attacks of insanity permitted—on the 
lonely survivor. Mary lived for thirteen years more, dying in 
1847, three years after Cary. Glimpses of his visits, continued to 
within a month or two of his own death, can be gained from 
various sources. Thus on October 23, 1835, Darley writes to 
Cary .(in-a postscript) : 

Miss Lamb spent a day at Moxon’s, and is sufficiently well. Moxon 
says he thinks you might go to see her at Enfield. [This must be a slip for 


Edmonton ; Mary Lamb remained there till 1841.] She has left his house 
for her own, 


Moxon had married Emma Isola, and Miss Lamb’s only excursions 
from Edmonton were to their home in London. The visit 
suggested here by Darley may be that noted by Crabb Robinson 
on December 3, 1835, when both Cary and himself were present. 

In 1841 Mary Lamb was removed from Edmonton to a house 
in St. John’s Wood, within carriage distance of Charlotte Street, 
Bloomsbury, where Cary was then living, having retired, in some- 
what unfortunate circumstances, from his librarianship in 1837. 
Among her most frequent visitors at this time were Cary and Tom 
Hood, who now renewed an acquaintance with one another which 
had long lapsed. Hood had just started a new monthly, Hood’s 
Magazine, to which he asked Cary to contribute. In writing to 
the latter from Devonshire Lodge, New Finchley Road, St. John’s 
Wood, about the copyright of his articles, Hood says : 

Please to take note of the above address where I shall always be most 
happy to see you. . . . You will find it a very pleasant ride here when 
you take an airing, and you can scarcely fail to find me at home. 

The last words glance at the writer’s persistent ill-health, which 
he fought courageously to the last, though he survived Cary only 
by a year. This note is undated, but a letter of Cary’s dated 
February 19, 1844, is evidently his reply. ‘I shall perhaps call 
on you,’ Cary writes, ‘ some morning when I take Miss Lamb out 
an airing.’ 14 It is pleasant to think of Cary, himself then over 
seventy and reduced to taking the air in a carriage, offering a place 
by his side to the sister of the old friend whom he never forgot, 
and to whom he alludes in what was probably his last original 
composition, A Word for Bores. This was a whimsical 
‘ Elianesque ’ essay, signed ‘ Philoborus,’ contributed to Hood’s 
Magazine in February 1844. Bores are defended as ‘ not only 
among the most harmless, but the most respectable and amiable, 
members of society.’ A bore is ‘ eminently individual, that is, 
he has properly a character of his own.’ To become a bore to 


11 T owe this extract to the kindness of Major Butterworth. 
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one’s friends in old age is, Cary continues, ‘a sort of prose- 
euthanasia, introductory to the last change’ : 


Woe to them [he concludes] if they do not submit to it quietly and 
decently. One of the wittiest yet best-natured men I ever had the happiness 
to know, had too great an apprehension of this. He selected, I think, 
many of us for his friends and companions, chiefly on account of some 
premature recommendation he saw in us of this kind. Yet hear his dread 
of coming into possession of the same claims on our good-will himself. 
‘ His jests,’ he complained, ‘ were beginning to grow obsolete, and his 
stories to be found out. He felt the approaches of age; and while he 
pretended to cling to life, you saw how slender were the ties left to bind 
him.’ 

Cary, who had no love of publicity and never wrote articles under 
his own name, does not identify his friend for his readers, but the 
discerning might even then have noticed that the closing words 
were quoted from the Preface, ‘ by a friend of the late Elia,’ to the 
Last Essays of Elia. Lamb and Elia, the author and the man, 
were united in Cary’s last memories of his friend, whom he followed 
‘from sunshine to the sunless land’ six months after writing 


these words. 
R. W. KING. 





WILLIAM PITT; AND SOME DELUDED 
' HISTORIANS 


NoTHING is harder to destroy than historical legend. When 
an attractive theory has once been adopted by popular and 
respected writers, and found its way into the text-books, it gains 
strength by endless repetition and defies the critic. Misleading 
accounts of the American Revolution, for instance, have been 
current in America for generations, until now it is, according to a 
New York office-holder, something like lése-majesté to question 
them. The particular legend to which I would call attention is 
of the same period ; it has had less serious political consequences, 
but it has misled some’of our leading historians and given many 
readers a wholly false conception of the circumstances in which 
one of our greatest statesmen attained power. 

The General Election of 1784 is the best known of all the 
parliamentary elections held before 1832. William Pitt the 
younger, at the age of twenty-four, had taken office on Decem- 
ber 19, 1783, upon the dismissal of the Coalition Ministry of Fox 
and North, whose India Bill had been rejected by the House of 
Lords, at the direct request of King George III. Pitt’s Ministry 
was in a minority in the House of Commons, which had been 
elected three years before. The received accounts tell us, with 
wonderful unanimity, how the courageous young Premier faced 
the angry Opposition, disregarded repeated defeats in the House, 
and gradually wore down the hostile majority from 39 in 
January to a bare r in March. Then, we are told, he felt 
that the hour had come to appeal to the nation. The King 
dissolved Parliament, in spite of the angry protests of the 
Opposition, and Pitt, secured from a delighted people a sweep- 
ing majority. About 160 of the followers of the Coalition 
lost their seats, and were known as ‘ Fox’s martyrs.’ It has 
often been suggested, especially of late years, that the incident 
afforded additional justification of the famous remark, made in 
a different connection, that ‘England does not love Coalitions.’ 
Pitt has been held up to admiration as a statesman who, fifty 
years before the Reform Bill, dared to appeal from Parlia- 
ment to the country as a true democrat in an aristocratic and 
oligarchic age. The weight of authority in favour of. this view 
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is apparently overwhelming. Mr. Lecky, for instance, declares 
that Pitt 

was carried to power at the Election of 1784 by a wave of the most genuine 
popular enthusiasm, and Wraxall was probably correct in his assertion 
that no House of Commons since the accession of the House of Hanover 
had been elected with so little corruption. 


J. R. Green, in his History of the English People, asserts that— 


Public opinion went with the Minister and not with the House. It 
was the general sense of this which justified Pitt in the firmness with which, 
in the teeth of addresses for his removal from office, he delayed the 
dissolution of Parliament for five months [it was only three months] 
and gained time for that ripening of national sentiment oh which he counted 
for success. When the elections of 1784 came, the struggle was at once at 
anend. The public feeling had become strong enough to break through 
the corrupt influences which commonly governed its representation. 


Professor Holland Rose, in his interesting Life of Pitt, says of 
his hero’s tactics that— 

In a not dissimilar vein Chatham dared to appeal from a discredited 
House to the people at large ; and his son was justified in taking a step which 
involved a reference to the people’s will at the first favourable opportunity. 
And of the dissolution he observes that ‘ the nation was now to 
give its verdict.’ Comments in the same strain recur in other 
familiar works. Dr. Franck Bright tells us that ‘ the elections 
made it evident that the feeling of the nation was entirely with 
Pitt.’ Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher tells us that the electorate ‘ not only 
condoned, but endorsed in the heartiest manner,’ the King’s 
cavalier treatment of the Fox-North Ministry and Pitt’s refusal 
to resign office when the House of Commons repeatedly censured 
him. Dr. Hunt, in the Political History of England, suggests that 
Fox was retarding and Pitt allowing ‘the expression of the 
national will by a general election.’ Professor Tout, somewhat 
more cautiously, says that the election ‘ was the greatest victory 
George had won ; it was also the greatest victory of the people.’ 
Further citations are needless. It is clearly an article of faith 
that in the spring of 1784 public opinion somehow had for once 
an opportunity of expressing itself under the old electoral system, 
and that Pitt thenceforward could claim, more truly than the 
Prime Ministers who had preceded him, to be the exponent of the 
national will. 

To anyone who has made even a superficial study of electoral 
methods in the eighteenth century such a verdict must appear 
strange and, indeed, almost inexplicable. When one has read 
of the Duke of Newcastle’s elaborate system of managing the 
constituencies in the middle of the century, and, again, of the 
unthinking way in which boroughs and electors were bought and 

~ sold after 1784 and right up to the eve of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
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it seems odd that the system should have broken down for once 
in a way in the spring of 1784. It is not only odd, but incredible, 
that the King and the borough-mongers of all parties should have 
suddenly loosed their hold on the electorate, allowing ‘ the 
people’s will’ to prevail, and should have then resumed control 
with as much rigour as ever. Fortunately we need no longer try 
to believe in the miracle which the chorus of historians has 
celebrated, for the truth has now come to light. The private 
papers of the man who managed the election of 1784 in Pitt’s 
interest were found some years ago at Eridge by the late Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, who did not fully appreciate their importance, 
and have now been edited for the Royal Historical Society by 
another American scholar, Professor W. T. Laprade, of Trinity 
College, North Carolina. These Robinson Papers—the secret 
memoranda of John Robinson (1727-1802), Secretary to the 
Treasury, M.P. for Harwich, and confidential political agent to 
King George III.—at once destroy a legend and reveal the 
working of the electoral machine in the good old days. Of their 
authenticity there can be no question. Robinson’s only daughter 
married the second Marquess of Abergavenny ; his papers passed 
to his son-in-law, and have remained in the family archives. 
Robinson was a well-known figure in the political world of his 
time. Like Pepys, and unlike Henry Fox, he found it possible 
to administer a corrupt system without making illicit profit for 
himself, and, largely no doubt for this reason, he won the implicit 
trust of the King. He left the Lowther interest in 1770 to follow 
North, and was persistently attacked by the Opposition Whigs for 
his administration of the secret service money. Those members 
who from time to time went over to the Court party were known 
as ‘ Robinson’s rats.’ When Sheridan, in one of his speeches 
against bribery, was interrupted by cries of ‘Name! Name!’ 
he looked fixedly at the Secretary, who was sitting on the Front 
Bench opposite, and said, ‘ Yes, I could name him as soon as I 
could say Jack Robinson.’ In the critical election of 1774, 
before the American war, and in the war election of 1780, 
Robinson had the sole control of the Court organisation and its 
funds, and the details—or part of them—may be read in his 
papers. In 1784 he had nominally been succeeded by Pitt’s 
friend George Rose, but his long experience and his intimate 
relations with the Court made him indispensable, and it was he 
who really managed the election. The first and most obvious fact 
which emerges from Robinson’s memoranda is that for him the 
election of 1784 was of precisely the same character as the two 
preceding contests, although, in the confusion of parties, it was a 
little harder to foretell results in a few places. There is hardly a 
word about ‘the people’s will,’ save perhaps at Coventry, but 
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there is a great deal of plain English about ‘ civility,’ ‘ attention,’ 
‘management,’ and ‘ expense’ which might convert ‘ doubtful ’ 
seats—or their owners—into ‘ hopeful’ seats, or even change a 
‘con’ intoa‘ pro.’ The next fact of interest is that the youthful 
statesman who, we are told, desired so earnestly to refer the issue 
to the people, is found conferring secretly with Robinson and 
Richard Atkinson, a large shareholder in the East India Company, 
at Dundas’s house in Leicester Fields on December 15, 1783. 
The date is important, because it was two days before the House 
of Lords, at the King’s instance, threw out Fox’s India Bill, and 
four days before Pitt took office upon the dismissal of the Fox- 
North Coalition. Pitt did not want to talk about popular 
government ; he desired from Robinson the hard facts of the 
situation. Robinson thereupon drew up for him a table of the 
constituencies, arranging the members as ‘pro,’ ‘hopeful,’ 
‘ doubtful,’ or ‘con,’ and indicating the changes that might be 
effected at a general election if Pitt took office. It may even be 
inferred that the practised expert in electioneering was somewhat 
dismayed by the zeal of his young friend. At the conferences, 
he says, there was ‘ a wild wide calculation of the money wanted 
for seats, but which I always disapproved and thought very 
wrong.’ The meaning is not quite clear, but Professor Laprade 
is probably right in thinking that Pitt and Atkinson were deter- 
mined to win at all costs. Atkinson and his friends in the City 
regarded Fox’s India Bill as a fatal blow at the prosperity of the 
Company, and there is plenty of evidence to show that these 
business men displayed uncommon energy in what was for them 
the somewhat novel task of securing a parliamentary majority. 
Robinson was perhaps a little shocked at their frankness, and at 
the high prices which they were prepared to pay ; he foresaw, no 
doubt, that the official secret service fund would not be able to 
compete with the Nabobs if they took to politics in earnest. 
George III. had been in the habit of putting aside ro000/. a month 
from his privy purse for electoral purposes, but this would not 
go far if seats were to cost 30001. or 40001. apiece, as Pitt and his 
fellow-managers expected. It may further be noticed that the 
Company began its work of propaganda by appealing to all 
corporations and companies. ‘Our property and charter are 
forcibly invaded’ (by Fox’s India Bill) ; ‘look to your own.’ 
It is not difficult to understand why the boroughs rained addresses 
on the young Prime Minister, or why the City of London conferred 
its freedom upon him. They may have admired Chatham’s 
courageous son, but they were doubtless thinking more of the 
menace to property, in the shape of Fox’s India Bill, which he 
had averted by taking office. 

Robinson’s electoral estimates erred, if anything, on the side 
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of caution. He did not expect, for instance, that Pitt and his 
colleague, Lord Euston, would win Cambridge University, nor 
that Pitt would secure, through Wilberforce, both the Yorkshire 
seats. But he was reasonably confident, three months before the 
general election, that Pitt, if then in office, would secure a comfort- 
able majority. He assumed that Pitt, on forming a Ministry, 
would find 149 certain supporters and 104 ‘hopefuls’ in the 
House, as opposed to 231 resolute opponents and seventy-four 
‘ doubtfuls,’ showing a hostile majority of 52. Fox did, in 
fact, secure a majority of 39 on the first division. But 
Robinson justly pointed out that some of the Opposition would 
drift away to the side of the Government during the session, and 
that the movement would be accentuated at the election. He 
estimated that when the House reassembled Pitt would find 
himself supported by 253 convinced and 116 ‘ hopeful ’ adherents, 
or 369 in all, as against an Opposition of 123 ‘ die-hards’ and 
sixty-six ‘ doubtfuls,’ giving him a clear majority of 180. Robinson 
did not justify his estimate by predicting that ‘the people’ 
would rally to the defence of the Throne against an unprincipled 
Coalition. He merely pointed out how each doubtful borough- 
owner might be ‘ managed ’ or bought out, and how the Scottish 
seats might be transferred from the one side to the other by the 
efficient and all-powerful Dundas. He expected little from the 
counties, in theory the most popular of the constituencies where 
every forty-shilling freeholder had a vote; he thought that the 
Opposition would retain forty out of their forty-three county 
seats, leaving an equal number to the Government. In the‘ open’ 
boroughs of England he hoped to gain twenty-eight seats, giving 
the Government 138 to the Opposition’s ninety-four. In the 
‘close ’ boroughs, which were definitely marketable commodities, 
he looked for a gain of forty-eight seats, giving the Government 
131 to the Opposition’s forty-six. In Wales he thought by 
‘ civility’ and ‘management’ to win nine seats, giving Pitt 
eighteen out of the twenty-four. In Montgomeryshire, for 
example, the local magnates might be ‘managed’: ‘ Lady 
Powis having a pension makes it easier to converse with Lord 
Powis.’ In Scotland, finally, Dundas could be trusted to gain 
twenty-eight seats, leaving the Opposition only three out of a total 
of forty-five. 

The ‘ open ’ English boroughs presented the greatest difficulty, 
because the revenue officers had lately been disqualified. How 
‘open ’ such boroughs usually were may be judged from the case 
of Scarborough, where there were forty-four electors, of whom 
eight were disqualified as placemen, while one was insane, 
another abroad, another missing, leaving thirty-three electors to 
return the two burgesses. Shoreham ‘ is now very open, but yet 
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Government with management have considerable weight there, 
notwithstanding its being so laid open.’ Winchelsea ‘ is now, it is 
feared, in a bad state indeed, and scarce any good voters in it.’ 
Robinson was somewhat concerned for his own borough of 
Harwich for the same reason, namely, that the votes of the 
revenue officers were no longer available for Government candi- 
dates. The ‘close’ boroughs, on the other hand, presented a 
mere financial problem. Ultimately Robinson drew up a new 
table, dividing the ‘ close ’ boroughs under the heads of ‘ Friends ’ 
(41), ‘ For Communication ’ (69), ‘ Money ’ (51), ‘ No Money ’ (27), 
and ‘ Adverse ’ (20), and noting the ‘ Open Boroughs where seats 
may probably be obtained with ‘‘ expense”’ ’—Stockbridge, for 
example, at 6000/. for the two seats, or an Aylesbury seat at 25001. 
Something, he thought, might be done at Westminster, York, Glou- 
cester, and at Bristol—if Burke were to stand. In the end, it was 
apparently decided that fifty-six seats should be bought, and the 
Indian interest was to do its share, Atkinson, Warren Hastings, 
and Barwell figuring among the chief buyers. The estimated 
expenditure ran up to 193,500l., ‘ besides arrangements with’ 
the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Orford, and other noblemen. 

When one has worked through all these sordid details, the 
glamour cast over the election by credulous historians has faded. 
It is true that Wilkes was returned once more for Middlesex, and 
this time in the Pitt interest, and that Wilkes has enjoyed a 
spurious reputation as a friend of the people, or, in Robinson’s 
words, as ‘ taking the side of all popular questions.’ But Wilkes, 
an old admirer of Chatham, was now a City magnate, and he 
could hardly be uninfluenced by the India House. On the other 
hand, it is noteworthy that in the one large urban constituency 
where there was a wide franchise, namely, Westminster, Fox 
retained his seat, despite the most strenuous efforts on the part 
of the Government to defeat him. In after-years Pitt undoubtedly 
became popular, and won the confidence of the great majority 
of his countrymen. But, on the evidence of the man who knew 
most about the election of 1784,.it clearly will not do to say, 
with Professor Rose, that Pitt ‘ was established in office by a 
wider and grander mandate’ than Walpole, say, had enjoyed. 
That is a mere legend. Pitt rose to power by the same bad 
methods that his predecessors had employed. The difference 
between him and them lies in the use that he made of his oppor- 
tunities. 

EDWARD G. HAWKE. 





THE FASHION OF WIT 


THERE is a good story told of a great editor. Being informed 
by his hostess at a dinner-party that his paper was ‘not as 
good as it used to be,’ he replied: ‘No, madam; but then it 
never has been.’ That was a pretty piece of wit; and, like all 
fine wit, it no more than tells the truth. For there is a fashion of 
humour as pronounced in its expression and as kaleidoscopic in 
its changes as the fashions of our speech and dress. Exactly what 
is meant by a ‘ sense of humour’ has yet to be defined. Wise- 
acres of all ages have attempted its analysis and hazarded a 
definition. Aristotle found it to be a failure or fault that was 
neither painful nor destructive. Plato saw in it a mixture of the 
pain of malice with the pleasure of a conscious superiority. Ina 
later day Bergson has defined it as the falling short of an ideal— 
‘ the failure of the body to express the spirit that should inform it.’ 

But, whatever it may or may not be, this sense of the ludicrous 
changes with the times. ‘ Autres temps, autres ris.’ The humour 
of the Elizabethans is not the humour of to-day. The wit of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford and Massinger, is far removed 
from the wit that is demanded of, and liberally supplied by, 
the modern comedy play-writer; and in 1923 even rare Ben 
Jonson can provoke a yawn. The immortal humour of Shake- 
speare’s clowns is, of course, for all tempers and for all times. 
When Sir Andrew Aguecheek tells us that he ‘ was adored once, 
too,’ we know that his admirable fooling will not grow rank with 
time. Malvolio, smiling and cross-gartered, is a comedian whom 
the centuries will never stale, though Pepys ‘ took no pleasure at 
all’ in him and Charles Lamb confesses that he never saw the 
catastrophe of this character ‘ without a kind of tragic interest.’ 
So it is with each and every piece of Shakespeare’s exquisite 
comedy. Falstaff, Trinculo, Launce, Dogberry, Bottom, Touch-. 
stone, Grumio and Lear’s immortal Fool—what a merry company 
to flout the procession of time and after three hundred years 
to outvoice, with their zest and virility, the wits of a later age! 
The Restoration comedians have done nothing like that. Nor have 
the professed funny men of the eighteenth century. Those of us 
who can still laugh at Mr. Gay’s operas laugh, as I suspect, in the 
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wrong place. The jests that appealed to Mr. Gay’s contem- 
poraries are not the jests that we, two centuries later, would select 
as the most trenchant or the wittiest. Indeed, many of the 
witticisms that entertained a Georgian audience have had to be 
omitted. 

As for the Victorian humorists, like some other things 
Victorian, they would seem to have had their day. The pun 
(Lamb’s ‘ antic that does not stand upon manners, but comes 
bounding into the presence’) is already something of an ante- 
diluvian, while the twentieth century is finding Hood, Lear, 
Calverley and their following pedantic and a little out of date. 
Like Queen Victoria herself, their readers ‘ are not amused.’ 

What then of the humour of to-day? In many ways it looks 
as if our sense of humour has run amok. Wit, as reflected in our 
comic papers, voiced in our theatres and practised by our parlia- 
mentary humorists, is not a thing of which we need be proud. 
The rigid convention of certain of our humorous journals, with a 
cast-iron theory of jocularity, does not succeed in excluding 
‘ jokes ’ that are as flat as the paper they are printed on. Week 
after week the professional humorist labours to amuse, and week 
after week does he find himself ‘ gravelled for lack of matter.’ His 
is the perplexity of the old Court jester who was paid to be funny 
for so many hours each day. He, poor fellow, was in a worse 
predicament, for he had no illustrator to aid and abet his 
babblings. 

It is a pity that, amidst a great deal of genuine humour, our 
professional comedians in print should indulge in inanities that 
are an insult to the intelligence of an unbreeched infant, with an 
accompaniment of humorous art that is neither art nor humour. 
The cheaper of these comedians, who frankly cater for an un- 
educated public, are as limited in their convention of humour as 
their older and more important contemporaries. They rely for a 
laugh largely upon an unstinted use of slang, with unwearying 
variations on the everlasting sex theme. The late return of the 
inebriated husband, ’the blitherings of the ubiquitous tramp and the 
vulgarities of the profiteer form their stock in trade. ‘Smart’ and 
pointless stories, some indifferent verse and the pseudo-decorative 
illustrations (in the Aubrey Beardsley manner) of ladies engaged 
in vapid conversation, complete the make-up of this type of pub- 
lication. Inall thereis an element of humour, but it is overdone 
—and certainly overvalued. Of course there is a demand for it, 
just as there is a demand for catch-phrases and sloppy songs. But 
as long as the demand is regularly supplied there is small reason to 
hope that our professional comedians in print’ will ever aspire toany- 
thing beyond these lower ranges of wit. It has been our boast that 
they are, at any rate, clean. It isa pity that they cannot be funny. 
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If we look for humour in the theatres we are likely to be even 
more disappointed. Of the successful musical comedy that boasts 
long runs and fills the pockets of the producer the less said the 
better. The comedy is on a level with the music. And it is a 
very low level. The humour is hardly preferable to the un- 
intelligible Americanisms and uncompromising blather that are 
handed out to patient audiences at our modern variety entertain- 
ments. ‘American music and American patter have had a long 
innings. We have suffered the black-coated comedian, with his 
strange nostalgia for the cotton fields of Dixie, too long. He is 
for ever singing his intention to go back. Why then, in the name 
of common decency, does he not go? It is only when an artist 
like Grock takes the town by storm that we recognise, by com- 
parison, how deplorably ‘ unfunny ’ (as Barry’s Margaret would 
say) our professional comedians can be. I find more and more 
justification for the verdict of a dramatic critic who confessed that 
the only comedy that he could really tolerate was the Punch and 
Judy show. While so much third-rate comedy stuff abounds it 
is a pity that these genuine humorists have practically fled our 
London streets. I came upon them not long ago playing out their 
quaint absurdities to a circle of attentive children. Drum and 
Pan-pipes were there, while on the edge of the wobbling proscenium 
dog Toby sat and surveyed his droll confederates with all his old- 
time sadness. Except for a few twentieth century interpolations, 
the play rolled on unchanged. Its rough humour has made sure 
appeal in this country for more than two centuries, and Addison 
even wrote a criticism in the Spectator of one of the performances ! 
Why have Punch and his unhappy consort deserted us? He is 
like to be relegated with the Guy Fawkes effigy and the penny peep- 
show to the limbo of London’s forgotten things. Something has 
put his great nose out of joint. Is he unprofitable, or do his crude 
villainies no longer find favour with the children of to-day? If 
so, it is a pity. For they would find here more genuine humour 
than much of the stuff that is bandied about on a larger and more 
imposing stage. 

There remain the comedies of the film. I am not an habttué of 
the cinema. The spirited titles and restless placards with which 
these theatres advertise their wares repel rather than attract. 
Week by week the pictures become more ‘ astounding,’ more 
‘ paramount ’ and generally more ‘super’ until one is forced to 
the conclusion that such terrific entertainments are not intended 
for a humble citizen. There have been times when I have risked 
it ; but I am usually out before the final curtain, shaking the dust 
of the picture theatre from my feet. I dislike the assurance of 
the bad artistes, with their bright ineptitudes, their Odol smiles 
and impossible gestures. The dumb appeal of gesticulating 
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humanity never carries me very far. It falls so far short of the 
shortest spoken word. The humorous film has, perhaps, a bigger 
pull over the stage than the other—the dramatic and sentimental 
kind. Its ubiquity and power of quick change alone are great 
assets. But I am afraid that, asa rule, I laugh in the wrong place. 
Was any film comedian ever as funny as the producer of historical 
pictures with a craze for adaptation? History never moved 
quickly enough for a cinematograph producer. Nor does it 
present enough surprises. In taking liberties with historical truth, 
our producer is often far funnier than the men who draw princely 
salaries to make film audiences laugh. Who has not seen Roman 
centurions in flowing locks and Tudor armour, Elizabethan 
seamen with tarred pig-tails and bell-bottom trousers, Quakers 
who crossed themselves and a Cromwell who constantly wore a 
crown? Quite recently I watched the Iron Duke lead a cavalry 
charge at Waterloo, his cloak flying behind him! Such incon- 
sistencies do not enhance the reputation of the cinema as an 
interpreter of history. But they are, quite unwittingly, extra- 
ordinarily funny. The comic film is certainly a relief after the 
drivelling sentimentality of the other sort. But it is seldom really 
amusing, and one cannot help wondering why anyone has taken 
the trouble to produce the foolish thing at all. The music that 
keeps pace with its inconsequences makes one want to scream. 
To the most popular of all film comedians a tribute must be paid. 
His absurdities are of the sort that wears well. It is the ingenuous 
fooling of the schoolboy who rings a door-bell and runs away. 
His reiterated triumphs over the arm of the law make instant 
appeal; for in our country, at any rate, the discomfiture of a 
policeman is always the prelude to laughter. Mr. Chaplin, like 
all true humorists, is for all people and for all time. His ridiculous 
activities and droll, outrageous attitudes never offend. If only 
the pianist would permit him to perform in silence I should go 
oftener to see him. 

As platforms for the expression of our national wit the comic 
paper and the comic play are sufficiently depressing. But in the 
achievement of sheer inanity they must give place to our parlia- 
mentary humorists. The time has long passed when a false 
quantity in a Latin tag could provoke a smile on both sides of the 
House. There is scant room to-day for wit in an assembly where 
verbal antics, as clumsy as they are inept, are greeted with ‘ loud 
and prolonged laughter.’ Here is an excerpt from the proceedings 
of the House of Commons three months ago. The honourable 
member for Plymouth is addressing the House on the Infant Wel- 
fare Movement : 


She did not think that we could afford not to have nursery schools. 
“We had got to see that we drank more milk and better milk (laughter 
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and cheers, and cries of ‘ Beer’ and ‘ Whisky’). Those who wanted to 
drink whisky, let them, but enlightened people knew that it was far better 
to drink milk than ‘ whuskey’ even if they did come from Scotland 
(laughter). 

One wonders what Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the orator who ‘ threw 
an air of geniality over teetotalism,’ would have thought of this 
specimen of parliamentary humour. The trenchant wit which was 
never absent from his own speeches would hardly be appreciated 
in the House to-day. Someone had made the astounding dis- 
covery that the working man was in danger of losing his beer. 
Sir Wilfrid replied : ‘I get sick of the working man argument. I 
consider the working man to be the Uriah the Hittite of politics 
If there is any abomination to be done, any political crime to be 
committed, the working man is always put in the forefront of the 
battle ; but when the contest has gone on a little while, the poor 
man is slain in the political affray, and one of the factions marches 
to victory over his prostrate corpse.’ Nor were his sallies con- 
fined within the boundaries of the temperance campaign. For 
instance, he says : 

The country is now being amused with discussions as to who is to be the 
leader of the Liberal Party. I cannot find out much about what the Liberal 
Party is going to do, but there is plenty of discussion as to who is to lead it. 
I propose that an advertisement be put in The Times, and I think it should 
read as follows : ‘ Wanted: a leader for the Liberal Party. He must be 
a respectable young man, The work is very light. No person need apply 
who is addicted to crotchets or encumbered with any principles.’ 


Much might be written of the political humour of the parlia- 
mentarians of the last two generations. It abounds in the speeches 
of Disraeli, who entertained the House, on his first appearance, 
with references to a ‘ political duel in which recourse was had to 
the secure arbitrament of blank cartridges’; of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who ‘ransacked the whole arsenal of denunciatory 
phrases ’ and yet found none fit to express his disapproval of a 
Government measure; of ‘Bobby’ Lowe, who tempered his 
uncompromising attitude on the whole question of Reform with 
a wit that delighted both sides of the House. Hear him on the 
Borough Franchise Extension Bill in 1865 : 

Sir, I have been weary and sickened with the way in which this question 
has been dealt with. The way in which the two parties have tossed this 
question from one to the other reminds me of nothing so much as a young 
lady and young gentleman playing at battledore and shuttlecock. After * 
tossing the shuttlecock from one to the other a few times, they let it drop 
and begin to flirt. 


Or, again, at the close of his speech on the Representation of 
the People Bill a year later : 


I have said that I am utterly unable to reason with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for want of a common principle to start from; but there is, 
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happily, one common ground left to us, and that is the Second Book of the 
ZEneid of Virgil. My right honourable friend, like the moth which has 
singed its wings in the candle, has returned again to the poor old Trojan 
horse, and I ghall, with the permission of the House, give them one more 
excerpt from the history of that noble beast, first premising that I shall then 
turn him out to grass for the remainder of the session. 


And if one troubles to retreat another fifty years, there is no 
better exponent of true parliamentary wit and caustic humour 
than Lord Plunket. There is space here for one quotation only. 
He is speaking in the Irish Parliament against the Legislative 
Union of 1800 : 


By the temerity and boasting of a very young man the Parliament of 
one country is committed against the other. What is done by the Minister 
when the disappointment is announced ? . . . He makes a turgid, lofty 
speech ; talks in high-sounding, general terms of increased resources and 
consolidated strength, a couple of powdered lacquies of epithets waiting 
upon every substantive. . . . And after all this absurd jargon, which has 
been so often exposed, he proceeds to inform the British House that he is 
satisfied that an enlightened majority must proceed to adopt the measure ; 
and after the great leviathan has concluded his tumblings a young whale 
puts up Ais nostrils, and spurts his blubber on this country. 


It is true that whales do not ‘ spurt blubber’; but one can 
readily condone this small piscatorial error in a man who could 
write of ‘ powdered lacquies of epithets ’ 

One would have to listen long and attentively to hear wit of 
this order at Westminster to-day. It would seem to require the 
mention of beer or bananas to put Members in really good 
humour. The wit of the present House is well exemplified in the 
outcry which arose lately over the ‘ puffing ’ of a Minister by one 
of the official propagandists of his own department. An insigni- 
ficant and puerile play on the right honourable gentleman’s 
name was sufficient to convulse the House with laughter, in which, 
no doubt, the right honourable gentleman himself joined. It 
was on a parallel with the merriment which greeted Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech, a year or two ago, when he branded Trotsky 
as an ‘aristocrat.’ Die-hards probably laughed as loudly as their 
opponents. It was an astute speech and a glib one, and it 
achieved its purpose. But reading through the speech to-day, 
one wonders exactly what it was that shook the House of Commons 
with paroxysms of laughter. Perhaps the fact that the speech 
was delivered after dinner may help to account for it. On the 
other hand, much of the wit and humour of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
bitterest opponents—Die-hards or Live-easies—is drivel without 
being astute. 

It is a remarkable fact that during the war the House seems 
to have abstained from these exhibitions of wit. At least 
‘laughter ’ and ‘ loud laughter ’ are absent from Hansard and the 
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Press reports of 1914-18. Why? It was only our sense of the 
ludicrous that kept ussane. Humour of a genuine and intelligent 
order need not fear to show its head in times of national disaster 
or distress. It is only when it lacks both inspiration and intelli- 
gence that it is better left outside. It may be that the wits and 
humorists on both sides of the House recognised this. If so, it is 
to be regretted that these ebullitions of ‘ up-to-date ’ wit should 
be so faithfully and regularly chronicled in print. For they are 
as fatuous and inept in Peace as they would have been unseemly 
in War. 
HUGH CHESTERMAN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ‘SPECTATOR’ 


ROBERT STEPHEN RINTOUL, the founder of the present Spectator, 
was an exceptionally interesting man about whom one would 
like to know much more than has ever been published. He was 
an intellectual magnet attracting to him, out of a desire to share 
in his energising thought, men who counted in diverse spheres— 
political reformers, theologians, artists, poets, not to mention 
those who were interested in the technical side of printing. I 
have learned to know something of his methods and spirit from 
old volumes of the Spectator between 1828 (when it was founded) 
and 1858, when he sold it to Meredith Townsend. He borrowed 
the name of his paper, of course, from Addison’s Spectator, which 
came to an end in 1712, and one may imagine that he desired to 
take over something more than the name—something also of the 
sobriety and good taste and the cultivated simplicity of style 
with which Addison succeeded in setting up new models and ridding 
Puritanism of its fanaticism and literary forms of their conceit. 

In stating the bare facts of Rintoul’s life, however, I cannot 
go beyond the Dictionary of National Biography. He served his 
apprenticeship in Edinburgh as a printer and in 1809 went to 
Dundee, where he became printer to the Dundee Advertiser, a 
paper of strong Liberal opinions. Somehow his personality forced 
itself from the printing house into the writing department, and 
within two years he had become editor. His courage and self- 
confidence in advocating political and municipal reform brought 
him into association with the famous Dr. Thomas Chalmers. 

The municipal reform which Rintoul advocated must not be 
confused with anything in the nature of what to-day we call 
‘social reform.’ He had no leanings towards Socialism or 
bureaucratic Radicalism; he was a strong individualist ; he 
wanted, as became one who collaborated with Chalmers, not to 
help the working man by giving him more money without inquiry, 
but by bracing him to save himself from dependence and demorali- 
sation. The reforms in the Poor Law which followed the memor- 
able inquiry of 1834 were derived directly from the experiences 
and practical demonstrations of Chalmers, and in the formation 
of Chalmers’s doctrine Rintoul played his part. 
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The journals of those days were rather scrappy productions, 
and it was the merit of Rintoul that he thought considerably 
ahead of his times and conceived that a newspaper should take for 
its province everything that happened, everything that made up 
life. Nothing that was important enough to happen at all was 
too unimportant to be recorded, though his devouring curiosity 
was of course curbed by lack of space in his papers. His first aim, 
as was said of him in an obituary notice published in the Spectator 
of May 1, 1858, was to make his paper as completely a record of 
contemporary history as possible. In order that nothing of 
importance should be omitted, he sought to economise space ; in 
order that none of the contents should be overlooked by the 
readers, he sought to perfect their distribution and arrangement. 

After editing the Dundee Advertiser from 1811 to 1825, he came 
to London, on the advice of Douglas Kinnaird, the friend of Byron. 
In 1826 he joined the staff of the Aélas, but he soon fell out with 
the proprietors, apparently because he could not reconcile his 
political opinions with theirs. It may have been because Rintoul’s 
political opinions were too prickly for general consumption that 
some of his friends, when they came to his financial rescue and set 
him up as the editor of a new weekly paper, made it a condition 
that this paper should be non-political. This new paper, of which 
the first number was published on July 5, 1828, at the price of 9d., 
was the present Spectator. 

The condition that the Spectator should be non-political was 
not, and perhaps could not be, maintained very long. Rintoul 
and the Spectator soon became prominent in the fight for political 
eform. Lord Grey’s Reform Bill was his great political objective, 
and it was he who invented the famous motto ‘ The Bill, the whole 
Bill and nothing but the Bill!’ Another of his enthusiasms was 
the advocacy of emigration and colonisation, always with a view 
to improving the conditions and self-dependence of manual 
workers. Bentham and Mill eagerly supported him, and his staff 
of writers was one of the most accomplished in the country. He 
inspired and revised everything that was written, but he did not 
write much himself. He had a great admiration for Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, who to-day is not sufficiently remembered as 
the man who, after saving his own character, saved New Zealand 
for the Empire by landing emigrants and forcing the hand of 
the Government at home, and thus anticipating France in the, 
occupation of the country. 

I have been interested when looking through the early volumes 
of the Spectator to find how closely Rintoul’s manner and arrange- 
ment resemble those of the Spectator to-day. His determina- 
tion to give a faithful summary of the events of the week in notes 
which formed a running narrative was evident. I think that 
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perhaps his choice of subjects was not always the best—he included 
announcements of births, deaths and marriages and considerable 
extracts from the Gazettes and market reports—but it is difficult 
for anyone to judge now who has not all the other papers of that 
time before him. His extracts from the Gazettes, one would 
think, must have been seen before. All the same, every experi- 
enced précis writer knows that the judiciously chosen quotation 
often clinches the whole of a matter under discussion and is in 
itself the most effective form of summary. 

The point is that Rintoul wanted to make the busy man feel 
that, if he read the Spectator at the end of the week, he would miss 
nothing of importance that had occurred durifig the preceding 
seven days. When Townsend and Hutton succeeded Rintoul as 
joint editors, they found little in Rintoul’s model to change. 
Townsend, in an admirable phrase which he incorporated in an 
advertisement, used to say that the ‘ news of the week’ was told 
in ‘an animated narrative.’ This was a true description ; there 
never was, and never has been up to this day, any attempt in the 
paragraphs summarising the news to make occasions for epigrams 
or to select subjects which lent themselves to startling treatment 
or to the moods of the essayist. If a phrase of wit or an illu- 
minating comment—Townsend and Hutton were capable of either 
—fell appropriately into the scheme so much the better, but the 
object was strictly to state the facts. The editors might have 
imagined themselves to be telling the news to a friend who had 
been away for a week and had not seen the newspapers. 

And they told it, as they wrote their leading articles, in the 
language of a clever man talking to his friends ina club. Hutton 
and Townsend used to avow their ideal in those very words. Nor 
was the idea of a club absent in other respects. I know of no 
other paper which has been conducted for many years on terms of 
such friendliness between editor and readers. Readers would 
drop in casually to see the editor, and the editor would as far as 
possible answer the letters addressed to him in the way of inquiry 
or friendly criticism. This was a manner of life which became 
increasingly difficult to observe as the circulation grew ; but it is 
hoped to-day that a substitute for the former methods of exchang- 
ing views may be found in the new scheme of life membership, 
which includes an annual general meeting of the staff and the 
members. 

But in writing of Meredith Townsend and Hutton I must begin 
at the beginning. After the Mutiny Townsend gave up the 
Friend of India, which he had edited with rare ability, came home 
and bought the Spectator. He had been conducting it for less than 
three years when (in 1861) Walter Bagehot introduced him to 
Richard Holt Hutton. After a conversation between the two 
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men one day in the office of the Spectator Hutton had taken his 
leave, and was half-way down the stairs, when Townsend called 
after him, ‘I say, have you got any money?’ The conversation 
was renewed on different lines, and it was arranged that Hutton 
should become joint editor and have a half-share in the paper. 
The impulsive proposal may have seemed unbusinesslike, but it 
only seemed so ; it was the genuine and logical consequence of a 
conversation which had been pleasing to both men, and which had 
made it evident to Townsend how each could supplement and 
draw out the other. 

The joint editorship thus begun was wonderfully fruitful. 
Hutton busied himself with literature, especially poetry, philo- 
sophy, theology and home politics, while Townsend concerned 
himself mostly with foreign politics. That at least was the dis- 
tribution of duties in the actual writing, but in consultation each 
made the other free of his own provinces. Hardly had the 
partnership been formed when it became necessary for the 
Spectator, as a guide of public opinion, to take the vital decision, 
involving many considerations, political and moral, of the first 
importance, whether it should side with the North or the South 
in the American civil war. The joint editors without hesitation 
came to the conclusion that the North was right, that it deserved 
to win, and that it would win. At that time, of course, there was 
a tremendously strong tide of feeling in England running the other 
way. Everyone knows how opinion gradually changed. The 
particular reward of Hutton and Townsend for their sound judg- 
ment and prescience was that the prestige of the Spectator was 
established, and henceforth stood much higher than before. They 
had dared to espouse the unpopular cause in following their con- 
sciences. 

No such significant decision had again to be taken by the 
editors till 1886, when they had to make up their minds whether 
the Spectator, though it had been content to be recognised as a 
Liberal paper, should or should not follow Gladstone in his con- 
version to Home Rule. In this second trial, as in the first, they 
did not hesitate. It would be difficult to say which felt more 
strongly that it was necessary to oppose Gladstone ; to Hutton 
the break was particularly distressing, for he was attached to 
Gladstone, not only by personal friendship, but by a close simi 
larity in their views of life. 

Let me now say something of Townsend’s remarkable character 
and qualities. He was intensely interested in Asia and Asiatic 
thought. His well-known book Asia and Europe was a collection 
of papers which had been printed in the Spectator. He was a 
student of diplomatic history and of the history of war; he saw 
life externally, as it were, while Hutton in his analysis of motives 
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probed into the psychological composition of men. To Townsend 
everything was intensely vivid. He saw the world as a richly 
coloured panorama in which there was no break between the past 
and the present. He translated his sensations on the spot into 
arresting phrases which allowed no leakage of feeling. His mind 
worked without refractions ; it leaped to metaphor rather than 
wandered in simile. He dramatised every episode which came 
under his notice. He was almost incapable of reservations. It 
may be said that this was not the best habit of mind for sound 
judgment, but Townsend’s judgment was not often at fault, 
though he often enough seemed to overstate -his case. The 
exaggeration was generally in the argument, but hardly ever in 
the conclusion. A leading article by Townsend was a thrill; you 
could not stop when you had once begun to read. Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, the present editor of the Spectator, has said in his 
Adventure of Living that in his opinion Townsend’s style was the 
best for the purposes of a leading article that has ever been seen 
in the English Press. He said this after mentioning such masters 
as Robert Low, Sir Henry Maine, and Walter Bagehot. Townsend 
certainly achieved a perfect combination of distinction with ease 
and picturesqueness in exposition. He would stoop, hawk-like, 
from a superb generalisation to a detail in point with a swift 
precision that left one breathless. 

He could exclaim indignantly both in the spoken and written 
word upon what offended him, but he was as full of generosity as 
of scrupulous honour. He and Hutton both understood the art of 
praise, and it was plain that when they had ‘ discovered ’ some 
new writer the joy they had in the discovery was almost equal to 
any they conferred. At the Spectator office I overlapped Townsend 
for a few years, and I recall, as being as characteristic of the man 
as anything could be, the impressive zest with which he told me 
of his accomplished Hindu friend who had won fame by his exact 
astronomical calculations and predictions, but who had brought 
up his children to believe that the earth swallowed the moon at 
an eclipse. The anecdote might’ stand as a summary of Asia 
and Europe. 

I pass to Hutton. He had been trained to follow in the steps 
of his father and grandfather as a Unitarian minister, but although 
he drew back from the ministry, he became the editor of the 
Unitarian weekly journal The Inquirer. His bold and inde- 
pendent criticisms of Unitarian methods soon provoked the dis- 
approval of all the conservative elements in that faith. He urged 
in reiterated articles, of which the wit did not disguise the earnest- 
ness, that the laity ought to have the protection of a litany against 

_ the arbitrary prayers of the ministers, and that most sermons 
ought to be suppressed. His views on doctrine were also too 
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speculative to be tolerated, and he afterwards admitted that he 
did not wonder that his teasing heterodoxy was not tolerated. 
He might have retired from the editorship under the pressure of 
the censure that was passed upon him, but the situation was ended 
in an even more disagreeable way by the breakdown of his health. 

After an absence of many months from England, he became 
joint editor with Walter Bagehot of the National Review, which 
was popularly supposed to be financed by Lady Byron. He also 
lectured on mathematics at Bedford College, London, and was 
assistant editor of the Economist. Although Hutton officially 
abandoned theology, his mind was busier with the subject than 
ever, and, largely through the influence of F. W. Robertson and 
Frederick Maurice, he abandoned the Unitarian position and con- 
formed to the Church of England. Hutton may not, any more 
than Gladstone, have been a great theologian, but both exercised 
enormous influence on the spiritual thoughts of men. Hutton 
never identified himself with any particular party in the Church ; 
he was as friendly with Dean Church as with Liddon, both of 
whom he brought in as contributors to the Spectator ; but in his 
later years he tended more and more towards the High Church 
position, and even to that of Rome. He had a particular admi- 
ration for Cardinal Newman. 

Another writer whom Hutton brought to the service of the 
Spectator was naturally his old friend and collaborator Bagehot. 
During all the years that Bagehot was editor of the Economist an 
arrangement for mutual help between the two papers was easy and 
agreeable. Townsend used regularly to write for the Economist, 
and Bagehot often, though not regularly, for the Spectator. Those 
were days which, I think, have not been recaptured—the zenith of 
Bagehot, who proved that finance, commerce, and economic law 
constituted a world of romance. The lucidity, the lightness, the 
humour, as in The English Constitution, the literary feeling in the 
best sense, the humanity of Bagehot, invested ‘ dismal’ subjects 
with a power to please that had not previously been revealed to 
the consumers of journalism. 

Among other contributors to the Spectator, most of whom were 
introduced by the admirable Hutton, may be mentioned Jowett, 
Tyndall, Lord Bowen, Tom Hughes, Charles Kingsley, Leigh 
Hunt (who wrote a series of articles), the Duke of Argyll, Roscoe, 
Huxley, Lecky, Goldwin Smith, Swinburne, Mrs. Oliphant, and * 
Seeley. 

It was in 1885 that Mr. St. Loe Strachey first wrote for the 
Spectator. Townsend and Hutton saw at once that he would meet 
their requirements as a writer on both the literary and political 
sides when within a few days he produced a review on Swift and 
a leading article on the possible functions of the Privy Council 
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which delighted them. The next year Mr. Strachey succeeded 
Mr. H. H. Asquith as a leader-writer. By 1898 he had become 
proprietor and editor. A couple of years later he had doubled 
the circulation, and the Spectator was at last recognised as a very 
good property. The explanation of this very material improve- 
ment was partly a greater attention to the business management, 
but chiefly, I have no doubt, Mr. Strachey’s positive and enthu- 
siastic way of writing about politics. There had been no change 
in the model of the paper ; through the generations it has remained 
much as Rintoul planned it; but Mr. Strachey’s political ideas 
were poured out with a vehement reiteration that, produced a deep 
impression and marked the man who could not be ignored. You 
might agree or disagree ; you might curse this unceasing dogma- 
tist ; but you had to listen, because, if you did not, you would not 
be in possession of ideas that were being forced into currency. 
Didsnot Cobden declare that the only way to make an impression 
on the public mind was to say the same thing a hundred times 
in different words ? 

There is a fact here worth pausing upon. Those who desire to 
own organs of opinion too often seriously believe that mere 
machinery will take the place of personality, conviction and 
brains. It is not so. You may produce a superb miscellany by 
organising it and paying for it, and it may win a huge circulation— 
though in the case of a political weekly paper this is doubtful— 
but if something more than that is not behind it it will not have 
influence ; it will not really be an organ that makes opinion. 

Mr. Strachey is fortunate in the fact that he is at once 
editor and principal proprietor. If he cares to take the un- 
popular side, as he has often done, there is no one to say him 
nay. I am sure that, if he had to choose between ruining his 
paper and abandoning a principle which he thought essential, he 
would choose the ruin. There are too few editors to-day in this 
state of complete independence, which is, of course, the only real 
solution of the natural disagreements between editorship and 
ownership. Thirty or forty years ago there were some examples 
of very happy alliances between owners and salaried editors. 
The owners gave to editors the same sort of commission that an 
owner gives to the master of his yacht ; he says: ‘I want to go in 
such and such a direction, but I leave the handling of the vessel 
entirely to you.’ The most one can say, however, of the success 
of such alliances, is that it is a credit to both sides. In special 
cases it works admirably, but it conquers the difficulties without 
banishing them. 

Mr. Strachey, free to preach all that he wished, proved himself 
to be a Whig in all his political feeling. As for Hutton’s theo- 
~ logical tradition, he has carried it on in a way. He is what may 
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be called, without derogation, a political theologian. I mean 
that he cleaves to the principle of the Establishment, holding it a 
cardinal mistake for the State not to be officially connected with 
religion. Sir William Harcourt used to say that he was the last 
of the Erastians ; but he reckoned without Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
and also, I might add, without rural inhabitants all over England 
whose voice is barely articulate in synods, assemblies and con- 
ferences. . 

Among the objects of Mr. Strachey’s admiration in history I 
should name in particular Halifax the ‘ Trimmer ’—that political 
philosopher of the Restoration who adapted himself not because 
he wished to trim his sails to fickle political breezes, but because 
he believed, as a matter of principle, in ‘ trimming the boat ’ and 
keeping the ship of state on an even keel. If ‘ Whig’ seems too 
dim a phrase to use to-day, I would say that Mr. Strachey is a 
Conservative Democrat. He does not believe in change for the 
sake of change, but he does believe in democracy for its own sake. 
He has never regarded rule by the people as acceptable only 
because it is ‘ inevitable ’ ; he looks upon it as an ennobling thing 
in itself, raising men to a level of self-respect and competence they 
could reach in no other way. The reality of his conviction is 
perhaps best proved by his scorn for those who call themselves 
Democrats but are not really Democrats—men who fear nothing 
so much as the will of the people and try to defeat it when it 
happens to be opposed to their own by ‘ direct action ’ and other 
short cuts. He recognises that freedom to decide involves free- 
dom to be wrong ; but he has a handsome belief in the wholesome- 
ness of public opinion in the long run. He would like nothing 
better than to place the political veto finally and formally in the 
hands of the people by means of the Referendum. 

Mr. Strachey’s friendship for America began in a boy’s reve- 
rence for Abraham Lincoln, and it was continued by personal 
knowledge and appreciation of John Hay and Roosevelt. In 
Lincoln he has always seen what he once described to me as ‘the 
perfect Anglo-Saxon mind—a compound of tolerance, humour 
and a love of justice.’ Mr. Strachey has been accused of being 
‘too American,’ yet I have known him turn on America, as a man 
who feels deeply might turn on a friend, and lash out at her on the 
subject of lynchings. 

Among his exemplars in modern politics I would select the , 
late Lord Cromer, who wrote regularly for the Spectator in his last 
few years, and the late Duke of Devonshire. 

Let me mention a few other causes which it has been charac- 
teristic of Mr. Strachey to support: Free Trade; National 
Service (as the only simultaneous cure for want of military know- 
ledge and an undesirable militaristic spirit) ; publicity (as a cure 
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for most evils) ; and such a standard of delicacy in public life—to 
say incorruptibility would be to say too little—as would have 
prevented the acceptance by the Liberal Party managers of a 
donation from Rhodes on the indirect understanding that Egypt 
should not be evacuated, and the Marconi investments. 

The last thing the Spectator believes in is government by news- 
paper. It believes, however, that Governments should be treated 
liberally with the antiseptic of criticism. If it should be said that 
Mr. Strachey often writes in a pontifical manner, he would be the 
last to deny it. He must make himself clear at all costs, and that 
is his way of doing it. Having been associated with him for 
twenty years, I know and value his loyalty, his sympathy, his 
humour, his illuminating conversation, his insatiable love of 
literature, his passion for poetry ; and as for his political way of 
writing, if there is fault to be found, he agrees to the blame 
already. Once, when he was reproached by a reader, his answer, 
to my delight, was to quote from the description of the party 
at Todgers’s: ‘“‘ It is chronic, chronic,” and with these words 
Mr. Pecksniff fell into the fireplace.’ 

J. B. ATKINS. 


Suen 
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POTENTIAL WEALTH OF THE ARCTIC 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON may need introduction to the reader, 
for although he is the greatest of modern Arctic explorers, 
although he has been loaded with the world’s highest honours, he 
has steadily eschewed the newspaper notoriety that could so easily 
have been his. Stefansson refuses to be a hero ; on the contrary, 
he claims he has done nothing heroic. His achievements, during 
a thirteen years’ sojourn in the Arctic, he counts as little compared 
to the gigantic task he has set himself. And that task is, in his 
own words, ‘ to abolish the Arctic regions.’ 

In his books, The Friendly Arctic and The Northward Course of 
Empire, Stefansson advances a thesis that is utterly new. It is 
that that dreaded desolate North is neither dreadful nor desolate ; 
that the famous ‘ barren lands’ are not barren; but that in the 
womb of the North lies the world’s hope of the meat supply of the 
future, immense promise of mineral and oil wealth, and the best 
possible aerial route between England and China and Japan. 

It must be conceded at once that Stefansson’s conclusions are 
widely different from those of all other explorers. But then his 
methods were also widely different. 

The ordinary explorer went north in a wonderfully equipped 
ship. He was prepared for hardship. He carried vast stores of 
English food and clothes and fuel. He believed that death from 
starvation and exposure was inevitable if he should be unfortunate 
enough to get separated from his base and supplies. And the 
expeditions that did get so separated frequently died. Even 
when they remained on their ship scurvy often claimed them as 
victims. The average scientific expedition, also, was a fleeting, 
furtive affair of a few months, a flying visit to a zone of terrible 
danger and hardship. 

In the face of the experience of these famous explorers, whom , 
the world has delighted to honour, the Stefansson method seems 
incredible. For Stefansson relied upon no ‘ base ’ nor comfortable 
ship. He made his home in tent or snow house, just where it 
suited him. Unlike Nansen and Johanssen in their journey over 
sea-ice, he carried no supplies, and he reckoned as a misfortune the 
discovery of a great cache of English food by his men upon one of 
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his expeditions, for the men ate the dried foods and salt meat and 
developed scurvy, an illness from which it would have been 
impossible to suffer had they lived upon the fresh meat that the 
country provided. For both upon land and sea, in winter and 
summer, Stefansson ‘lived on the country,’ and even 700 miles 
north of the Arctic Circle the game resources never failed, and 
Stefansson and his men and dogs were never hungry. 

Nor were they cold. The snow house of the primitive Eskimo 
is the cosiest dwelling in the world, and can be made within the 
hour. The skins of the animals Stefansson shot provided him and 
his companions with clothes: a double suit of furs, the under one 
with the fur turned inward, and the top one, with the fur turned 
outward, is cold proof. The blubber of seals, and sometimes of 
Polar bears, furnished fuel for warmth and cooking, and the tem- 
perature of the snow house could be quickly raised to 90° F. 

Thus for thirteen years Stefansson lived in that ‘land of 
eternal ice and snow,’ and he has returned to abolish it utterly. 
He lived as an Eskimo among Eskimos. More, he became a super- 
Eskimo, for to their knowledge and experience he added the skill 
and acumen and logic of the white man and the scientist. In the 
course of his travels he found new lands and unknown tribes; but 
his greatest discovery, for which his name will live, is the new field 
he has found for progress and enterprise : the new grazing ground 
that awaits the herdsman, stretching north and ever north, a 
feeding ground for the cattle of our children’s children. Step by 
step Stefansson proved that that dreaded, heroic North was not 
desolate but livable, not cruel but lovable, not a closed chapter 
in the world’s history but the promised land of the pioneer. 

Stefansson’s first discoveries of the commercial value of the 
North were upon land. 

The picture of Arctic lands that we have cherished through the 
ages is symbolised by their name, ‘The Barren Lands,’ lands 
that conjure up in the imagination the bleak tundra, snow-covered 
in winter, peeping furtively through its white blanket in summer, 
and vegetated by stunted, coarse brown grass and moss. 

But the actual state of affairs, as described by Stefansson, is 
very different. In Northern Canada there are nearly two million 
square miles of either prairie or sparsely forested land, more than 
two million if Alaska be included ; and this rolling grass land is 
better grazing than the ‘ permanent grazing lands’ of Australia, 
Texas or the Argentine, that are used for stock because they are too 
dry for cereals. 

In summer the prairie is flower-smothered, and in the lowlands 
the temperature frequently rises above 80° F. and occasionally 
even to 100° F. in the shade. 

The summer is short, five, or perhaps even three, months 
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furthest north. But never let it be forgotten that the Arctic is the 
land of midnight sun. Plant life thrives in proportion to the 
number of hours of sunlight that it receives, and in the Arctic the 
sun works double time. Under that sweating system the Arctic 
lands put forth a marvellously luxurious plant growth, giving a 
ten.to one preponderance of flowering plants. Over the gaily 
hued carpet of flowers hum innumerable insects, and mosquitoes 
are a torment. 

This flowery, sweltering meadow land is the ‘ bleak, wind-swept 
tundra ’ as it actually exists in summer. 

But what when winter comes? Most of us have imagined 
that snow and ice formed a frozen rampart over the whole face of 
the Arctic during winter. 

- But here again Stefansson has remarkable information to 
offer, for in the course of twelve winters in the Arctic he found 
that the redoubtable snowfall is never so heavy as in the High- 
lands of Scotland. And the blades of prairie grass can be seen 
sticking up through it in many places. There are no glaciers in 
Northern Alaska and Northern Canada ; hence there is no ice-cap 
nor ‘ perpetual snow.’ The temperature at the North Pole would 
be seldom lower than 60° F. below zero, and on the north coast 
of Alaska and Canada the lowest temperature in winter is rarely 
below 46° F. below zero, and has never been lower than 54° F., 
whereas in Montana, Manitoba and Dakota (settled countries 
with prosperous cities, where people go about their ordinary 
business) the minimum temperatures range from 55° F. to 68° F. 
below zero. 

In The Northward Course of Empire Stefansson explains in 
detail the reason for this apparent paradox. But in a short 
article the fact can merely be stated: the minimum cold 
at the North Pole and in the Arctic is not so low as in the 
interior of Asia and North America, in the so-called ‘ temperate 
zone.’ Hence we bid good-bye to that ‘ land of eternal ice and 
snow.’ Good-bye also must we bid to that picture of a half- 
starved, solitary reindeer grubbing about under a snow-drift for 
a bite of moss. So rich and plentiful is the food just below the 
snow’s surface that vast herds of caribou (wild reindeer), herds 
that can only be computed in hundreds of thousands or reckoned 
in square miles, rove the Arctic prairies. 

The domestication of these animals has already been started: 
in Alaska, with astonishing success. Reindeer need no herding 
and no shelter ; they find their own food. The herd doubles in 
three years. Reindeer meat is already a delicacy upon the world’s 
markets, fetching higher prices than beef. In one 20,000 herd of 
North-West Alaska only three beasts were lost in five years to 
their only enemies, wolves. A herd of 10,000 head can be looked 
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after by six herders. The Alaska enterprise was started with 
1280 reindeer about thirty years ago; by the last Government 
census there were 252,000, although more than 110,000 had been 
butchered for the home market or for export. 

But, astounding as the possibilities of reindeer herding are, 
the promise of the domestication of ovibos (the musk oxen of our 
forefathers) is still greater. 

Ovibos, owing to their total inability to escape from their only 
enemy, man, have suffered greatly at the hands of the Eskimo, 
and are less numerous than the fleeter-footed caribou. But they 
are still so plentiful that Stefansson found 4000 of them upon 
Melville Island, a small island 700 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle. Were they domesticated instead of being mercilessly 
slaughtered (frequently unnecessarily), they would increase with 
the same rapidity as domestic cattle. 

The name ovibos (sheep-cow) exactly describes the musk ox. 
He is the size of Highland cattle, and yields about 700 pounds of 
meat. The meat is claimed by some to be better than beef, by 
others to be indistinguishable from it. But it certainly has no 
flavour of musk. 

But one great advantage has the ovibos over ordinary cattle. 
He is of the size and character of ‘ beef,’ but he carries a thick 
coat of wool, which can be manufactured into cloth, and can be 
made as profitable as sheep’s wool. 

Moreover, the ovibos presents not the slightest difficulty in 
herding. He is even easier to handle than the reindeer, as the 
herds travel no more than two or three miles a month; and the 
ovibos can protect himself against all four-footed enemies. In 
the hands of man, however, he is as helpless as ordinary cattle. 
The cow’s milk is like that of a Jersey cow, but richer in cream. 

In the North, therefore, lies the world’s potential meat supply. 
Within twenty years the annual reindeer output of Alaska will be 
1} million carcases per year (equal to three million sheep). And 
so much greater are the Arctic prairies of Canada that she can 
give an annual turnover of ten to thirteen million carcases, 
equivalent to twenty-five million sheep. 

But, it may very well be urged, who are to be the cowboys of 
those northern prairies? What nation is hardy enough to send 
forth pioneers ? 

And here again Stefansson’s thesis is unexpected. He 
entirely rejects the fast-held theory that Norsemen, or the 
Northern nations, are necessarily best qualified to settle further 
north. The necessary qualification, Stefansson urges, is adapta- 
bility. Any man, a South Sea Islander, can be warm and comfort- 
able if he eats the right food, wears the right clothes, and builds 
the right house. The settler who goes north hidebound by 
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English customs, and who wants the English house, food and 
clothes, will suffer. Possibly he will die. Undoubtedly he will be 
supremely uncomfortable. But the pioneers who will keep the 
law of the North, as Nature laid it down, have nothing to fear from 
climatic conditions. In the friendly North, in a cosy snow house 
and wearing furs, Stefansson was always warm and comfortable. 
But he shivers in arctic England in English clothes, and where 
one cannot build a snow house. 

Even though the world’s population will double within the 
next hundred years, and the need of a new meat supply will become 
an urgent and vital necessity, the man in the street finds it hard 
to believe that enterprise will tend to the North to seek the solution 
of the world’s problems. But, Stefansson urges, civilisation has 
ever tended northward. England was judged ‘ barren land’ by 
the Spanish civilisation of the Middle Ages. Canada was 
steadily refused by the British Government in 1763; of what 
use, they argued, was that drear land of desolation? The 
South, where civilisation began, has always feared each step 
further north. Yet steadily, inevitably, civilisation has fought 
upward. 

And as the peoples of the earth go north their energy, both 
mental and physical, increases. If they turn back south they 
deteriorate and lose vitality. The Pilgrim Fathers who went to 
North America became a great nation, but those of their number 
who turned aside to the West Indies are lost to history. The men 
who go north build great nations. 

What promise the Arctic holds besides meat awaits the forward 
march of the herdsman. For before mineral and oil wealth can 
be properly exploited, before cities can spring up around mines 
or wells, a plentiful food supply must be assured. Whether great 
towns will flourish in those fabled ‘ barren lands,’ whether the 
Canadian Pacific will push out to the Arctic Ocean, must await the 
first strides of commerce. The Hudson’s Bay Company, at 
Stefansson’s suggestion, is starting a mighty reindeer ranch in 
Baffin Land ; and it may not be long before children are toddling 
to school and people crowding to cinemas in that ‘ dreaded land of 
ice and snow,’ where the temperature is never so low as at Dawson 
City or at Havre, in Montana ! 

But in pointing to the world’s future meat supply Stefansson 
has not done with the potential power of the North to serve civilisa- . 
tion. He traces the future aerial route between England and 
Japan not ‘ all the way round,’ as it is to-day, but ‘ over the top.’ 
To-day a journey from London to Tokio is tedious and dangerous, 
a matter of 11,236 miles if you go west via Montreal, with the 
possibility of a forced landing in the Atlantic or the Pacific ; but 
the air route from the north of Scotland to Japan, flying over the 
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Polar basin, would be less than 5000 miles, with the longest ‘ hop’ 
from land to land of 500 miles, a considerable lessening of time 
and of danger. 

That the Polar route would be safer than the present one 
Stefansson has conclusively proved, for, having demonstrated the 
livability of Arctic lands, Stefansson went on to test a yet more 
startling theory: the hospitality of the Arctic Ocean. 

The Arctic Ocean is never free from floating ice. In summer 
the ice is loose, traversed by wide leads, and there is much open 
water. In winter the ice-pack grinds or freezes together. But, 
whether the ice is loose or packed, it is possible to live upon it 
summer and winter. 

This much Nansen proved when he and Johanssen journeyed 
for many months upon sea ice. But Nansen, with great toil, 
dragged a sufficiency of food with him, for 200 miles from land 
the Polar ocean was supposed to be entirely without life. 

Stefansson, however, made the assertion that he intended to 
journey 500 or 600 miles out over sea ice, and to stay there as long 
as he chose, depending upon his gun to supply him with food. 

Such a proposition met with a storm of protest. Scientists, 
explorers, whalers and Eskimos alike warned Stefansson that such 
a plan was suicidal, for, 200 miles from land, the Polar ocean was 
totally without life ! 

Stefansson, however, relied, as he has always done, not upon 
hearsay, but upon scientific knowledge and logic. He argued that 
the amount of life in a given quantity of sea water increased steadily 
as one got further from the Equator, that the world’s great 
fisheries were in the North, and that a current (as Nansen proved) 
drove right across the Polar basin and must carry with it animal 
life. He was convinced, therefore, that, winter and summer, seals 
would be found wherever he chose to look for them in the Arctic 
Ocean. 

And with two or three companions Stefansson triumphantly 
vindicated the truth of his theory. For the greater part of five 
years they lived hundreds of miles within that dreaded ‘ lifeless ’ 
zone, and none of the expedition, neither men nor dogs, ever missed 
ameal. Nansen lived in dread of starvation upon sea ice, and he 
endured great hardship, but he relied upon white man’s food, and 
he slept, both winter and summer, in a tent. He never found 
seals, because, ‘knowing’ they did not exist, he never looked for 
them. Stefansson, on the other hand, never failed to find seals, 
because he was certain that they would be there. His gun 
provided not only plenty of fat meat, but skins for clothes and 
blubber for the stove. The cosy snow house was his abode in 
winter, and the burberry tent in summer. 

Hence Stefansson urges that the trans-Polar air route would 
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be robbed of the greatest terror of air travel : a forced descent into 
the sea. Even in the height of summer a substantial floe could 
always be found for landing. And Stefansson has shown with 
what ease life may be sustained upon an ice floe. 

It is only an art, he says. No special courage, no extra- 
ordinary physique, no abnormal powers of endurance, are needed. 

Perhaps not, now that Stefansson has carried the torch and 
flooded with the light of knowledge lands that we had imagined 
eternally dark and desolate. 

Upon one thing Stefansson especially insists—the vital impor- 
tance to the British Empire of every inch of land we can claim 
within the ‘desolate’ North. For those lands are invaluable, 
not only for their commercial potentialities, but as bases for 
aircraft. Stefansson has discovered and claimed three islands 
for the Empire ; a fourth, Wrangel Island, he has been holding 
for Britain at his own expense. For Wrangel Island is of immense 
strategic importance for the airway of the future. It is the only 
land we can claim on the Siberian coast. It was ours by right of 
discovery, but indifference is letting it slip into the hands of other 
nations. Four gallant men have already given their lives in 
the attempt to hold the island for the Empire: and Stefansson 
is even now in England attempting to awaken the British people 
to a sense of its value. 

Stefansson firmly believes that one day a healthy, hardy, virile 
race will inhabit those lands where the earth was kindly, where 
the summer was hot and flowery, and the winter never the fear- 
some ‘ dark ’ that has been painted, but, except for a short period, 
the best time for travel and hunting and the preferred season by 
far of the natives. 

Before Stefansson’s convincing arguments, before his astound- 
ing performance, and the facts for which he and his companions 
vouch, the wall of superstition, romance and misknowledge that 
hedges in the Arctic goes down, and those who read or listen to 
Stefansson are prepared for a new North, a North shorn of heroics 
but teeming with new promise; a friendly and fruitful North 
as different from ‘the eternal desolation of ice and snow’ 
as was Merrie England from the ‘barren lands’ imagined by 
the Spaniards. 

“ ELIZABETH MARC” 
(Princess Nusrat Ali Mirza). 
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CRUISING ON THE COAST OF GREECE 


OF all the places I visited in my naval career the Pirzeus of Athens, 
during the early ‘sixties, certainly was the most delightful. It 
was the fate of some 900 officers and men forming the crew of 
that grand old wooden line-of-battle ship, H.M.S. Gibraltar, 
eighty-one guns—long ago broken up—to spend the best part of 
three years in that classic haven, representing the ‘might of 
Britain ’ and assisting to keep poor young King George on the 
tottering throne where the Great Powers had recently seated him. 

The privilege of ‘showing the flag’ to the self-satisfied 
descendants of Pericles, Praxiteles and Themistocles was very 
lightly valued by us. And as time wore on and we had about 
reached the end of our tether in respect of amusements, some 
genius hit on the idea of yachting. Sure, we had no yacht! 
But the ship’s launch, a roomy craft, might serve the purpose ; 
and though but an open boat, the party who essayed the opening 
cruise returned safe and sound, declaring they had enjoyed the 
experience as much as any nouveau riche swaggering around for 
the first time in a sea-going palace. 

Lest the reader should suppose that we revelled in luxury, let 
me explain that a ship’s launch in the ’sixties was just an empty 
shell of a boat, 42 feet long, of enormous beam, very shallow 
draught, and, being designed for either rowing or sailing, was, 
for that very reason—like the apple recommended by the green- 
grocer as excellent for either cooking or dessert—good for neither. 
In short, a launch might be described as a roomy tub ; and being 
as bluff about the bows as King Harry, and innocent of those 
modern refinements, false keel or centre board, the tub had a 
knack, when attempting to beat to windward, of progressing 
sideways after the manner of a crab. So in working out the 
*‘ dead reckoning ’ one had to allow quite two points for leeway. 

But these shortcomings, as well as lack of any sort of shelter, 
were treated with the contempt they deserved ; and with a couple 
of standing lugs and a jib, all cut in that peculiar fashion beloved 
of the royal dockyards, where sail-making never took rank as a 
fine art and precluded laying within six points of the wind, it 
-was surprising what fun we got out of our pretence yacht. 
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The cruise I am about to describe was from Poros—one of 
the snuggest and loveliest little harbours that Nature ever 
designed—just to the southward of the Isle of Egina, where our 
ship happened to be lying at the time, to Nauplia, the port of the 
ancient Argos and seat of government when the Greeks first 
declared their independence. This cruise lasted just a week. 
Our merry company consisted of two lieutenants, a marine 
officer, five midshipmen, and seven or eight seamen petty officers, 
a couple of marines for cooking and attendance, and last, but not 
least in importance, a ‘ scalawag ’ Greek boatman, called Peters, 
who indifferently fulfilled the véle of handy-man and interpreter 
and consumed enormous quantities of food. 

Our equipment comprised a tent, a small boat—stowed 
amidships—rifles and revolvers, ammunition, and plenty of food. 
To avoid repetition, let it be stated that we journeyed by day and 
slept at night, and that it was our invariable custom, on the 
approach of dusk, to run inshore, look out for a cosy cove wherein 
to anchor, and there pitch our camp. Each jolly day would be 
fittingly brought to a close with pipes, songs, and with adequate 
supplies of grog, which was shared by the working crew, who were 
always invited—and needed no pressing—to join in the evening’s 
festivities. Finally, a sentry having been posted, we retired to 
our tent and slept the sleep of the just and weary. 

Each day found us up with the lark—though I do not remember 
sighting any of that species—usually about 5.30 a.m. After a 
plunge in the sea and breakfast, camp would be struck, impedi- 
menta embarked, and off we would start for pastures new and a 
delicious sail. In fact, it was quite the most delectable time I 
experienced during my thirty years’ service in the Navy. And 
I am sure every man of the party would have joined heartily, at 
the time, in the refrain ‘ Hurrah for the life of a sailor ! ’ 

Our marine cook—a full private in the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, or ‘ Red’ Marines, was a typical ‘ old soldier’ in every 
sense of the word. He was ‘up to’ every conceivable cam- 
paigning dodge, and withal an excellent chef. So we fared 
sumptuously, not in the aldermanic sense, but from the point of 
view of hungry sailors, our sea-stock being supplemented as 
opportunity offered by eggs, milk, cheese, vegetables—fruit not 
being in season—and such odds and ends as a poor but proud 
people in a backward state of civilisation could produce. 

Our outward cruise was devoid of adventure, though we had 
an alarm one night of ‘jackals’; at least, that was what the 
sentry called the intruders. Otherwise the voyage was uneventful. 
Never did we set eyes on any of those marine abortions believed 
by the ancient inhabitants to haunt the depths, though some of 
the nooks in which our camp was pitched were just such places 
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as the mariners of classic times would have peopled with mer- 
maidens and other fish-tailed enchantresses. But alas! we 
sailors have fallen on prosaic days. The entire flock of elves, 
fairies, even the ‘ missing link,’ with which fancy once crowded 
the world, have fled before the coarse, prying gaze of the scientist. 
Even the ‘ priceless gift of imagination,’ which once compensated 
folk for the crudeness of their surroundings, is being grubbed up 
by the same ruthless snout. 

Drifting up the lovely Gulf of Nauplia one evening before 
the gentlest of ‘ cats’-paws,’ and while feasting our eyes on the 
beauty of the scene—to say nothing of a longing for dinner-time— 
on rounding a bold, precipitous headland crowned by a castle, 
just before the sun dropped quietly to bed, we came in full view 
of the once famed fortress of Nauplia, where, in 1832, the first 
elected king of ‘ regenerated Greece,’ Otho of Bavaria (a true Hun), 
assumed the throne, at the age of seventeen, amidst great rejoicings. 

With the object of selecting a camping site and preparing 
dinner before the kindly shades of night enveloped us, we ran 
alongside a pier on the outskirts of the town, where was an open 
space that seemed likely to meet our needs, and set off on a 
reconnaissance. Fortunately, a native gentleman who seemed 
interested in the new arrivals, on learning the nature of our quest, 
politely hinted that, before essaying to pitch camp, it would be 
well to seek permission of the authorities ; and he offered to escort 
us to the Chief.of Police. That polite official, entering into the 
humour of the situation, gave the needful permit, and proceeded 
to introduce us to the Governor. What that exalted personage 
thought of the intrusion was never divulged. But he was 
extremely courteous, offered us the loan of beds and blankets, and 
further assured us that, had he only been warned of our visit, a 
house would have been prepared and placed at our disposal. 

All this was very civil and kind and well intentioned. But, 
glutted as we had been for long past with the enervating luxuries 
of civilisation, we were pining for the simple life, and, being 
wedded to unconventional ways, entirely failed to see the fun of 
sleeping between clean sheets and four walls. So, after expressing 
our grateful appreciation of His Excellency’s kind offer, we 
proceeded to select a camping place just without the main gate 
of the fortress, on a clean, hard, level bit of grass, whereon, under 
the prying eyes of quite a crowd of interested spectators, we 
pitched tent, disposed of our belongings, and, after the cool and 
airy manner of British seamen, proceeded to make ourselves as 
completely and comfortably at home as if this particular glacis 
of the fortress was our freehold and the camp our castle, as every 
Englishman’s house is supposed to be. 

I have often tried to picture what would have happened had 
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a boat-load of Greek sailor-men landed at Southsea pier and 
essayed to pitch their camp on the glacis of the Portstmouth 
fortifications. 

The only jarring note was the arrest by an over-zealous 
sentry—for Nauplia was a garrison town—of one of our crew 
who had essayed a short cut to camp through unorthodox channels. 
The adventure was disclosed later on by the hero himself, who 
described it with that command of language peculiar to sailor-men : 
how he had been haled before the ‘ beaks,’ as he termed the men 
in authority, and, after a lot of ‘ palaver ’—neither he nor his 
judges understanding one word of each other’s speech—had been 
sent on his way rejoicing. 

The land gate of this Greek Gibraltar—for Nauplia was still a 
fortress, albeit without teeth—was closed, for some unexplained 
‘red-tape’ reason, at 9 p.m. The crowd having by that time 
dispersed, we noticed that a sentry had been provided—for our 
protection, it was supposed. Thus guarded, we retired to rest, 
with the comforting reflection that our pacific invasion had been 
effected without resistance or even a rude word. The cool 
audacity of the whole proceeding never occurred to us, so 
unsophisticated were we. 

An ominous pattering of raindrops on the canvas during the 
night, followed by a torrential downpour, not only disturbed our 
dreams, but made us bitterly think of the morrow. The striking 
of a match having disclosed the ricketty condition of the tent pole, 
which, by shrinkage of the canvas, had buckled to the danger 
point, some thoughtful person suggested it might be well to ease 
the bowlines, a hint which was received with a chorus of approval ; 
but no one stirred. And, in truth, the prospect without was not 
alluring: no one yearns for a shower-bath at 2 a.m. At length 
someone greatly daring stole out; and with the slackening of 
the ropes the pole began to resume its normal perpendicularity, 
while willing fingers, with the aid of walking sticks and towels, 
‘ fished ’ it at the weakest point, and sleep was resumed. Soon 
after six the wind ceased, and an hour later the sun beamed down 
on our dripping kits out of a blue and cloudless sky. 

Decency forbade ‘tubbing’; even our usual plunge in the 
briny was taboo. A ‘lick and a promise’ was all we could 
achieve, for quite a crowd had assembled to watch our toilet 
operations, and were evidently enjoying the spectacle. Their 
hilarity, indeed, became somewhat embarrassing. 

Meanwhile our worthy marine had been preparing breakfast 
on board the yacht, a couple of hundred yards away, and presently 
served it in camp, to the great delight of our admirers. It was 
nice being able to provide all this innocent amusement, and 
without effort. While the curiosity displayed in detecting the 
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component parts of our meal did them credit as well as raised our 
opinion of the intelligence of modern Greeks, they seemed every 
whit as keen about some new thing as in St. Paul’s day. It is 
possible, too, that a reporter may have been present, and 
that many delectable details concerning ourselves subsequently 
appeared in print. 

Our programme for the day comprised a drive to Argos—some 
eight miles—and as much more sight-seeing as could be managed 
during the daylight. But when it came to engaging carriages— 
for no railways then desecrated the face of ancient Greece—in 
consequence of it being King George’s birthday and a public 
holiday, and carriages being in general request, such extortionate 
demands were made by the driver-owners that we only succeeded 
in coming to terms by threatening to walk to Argos, which 
shocked the poor fellows. 

Referring to my diary—fancy a midshipman of the ’sixties 
having a diary !—I note that we ‘ drove through beautiful country, 
covered with vineyards and corn-fields—by far the prettiest part 
of Greece I had yet set eyes on.’ On the way we inspected the 
famous ‘ wall-girt Tiryns’ of Homer, a fortress, I must confess 
with shame, we youngsters had never heard of. We were duly 
impressed with what Dr. Wordsworth describes as ‘a striking 
monument of the power of men concerning whom all written 
history is silent.’ No contemptible engineers or ‘ jerry-builders ’ 
were they who built walls of solid blocks, ten feet by three. And 
then their antiquity! They were in ruins when Homer gazed on 
them two thousand and eight hundred years ago. Pausanias 
compared them, in point of grandeur, with the Pyramids of 
Egypt. 

Putting up our carriages at Argos, we, of course, climbed 
the Acropolis, anciently styled Larissa, whence a magnificent 
panorama lay spread out before us. It was this same old mound 
that inspired Falconer’s muse : 


Argos, in Greece forgotten and unknown, 
Still seems her cruel fortune to bemoan : 
Argos, whose monarch led the Grecian hosts 
Across the Aigean main to Dardan coasts. 
The Shipwreck. 


The author of these lines was a sailor. His mantle, alas! 
descended on none of our party. 

Not the least famous of the sites hereabouts, especially brought 
into notice by that arch-resurrectionist, Dr Schliemann, was 
that of Mycene.1 The learned doctor’s collection of treasures 


1 * When Schliemann, at Mycenz, lifted the veil from a long-buried civilisation, 
he opened a new era in classical studies. . . . The Germans and almost every 
classical scholar in this country held that the works of Homer were based upon 
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unearthed there forms the chief attraction of the Athens museum. 
I myself have gazed on them there. 

It will scarcely be believed, perhaps, but amidst these classic 
surroundings—where the very winds seemed charged with 
messages from the past, and phil-Hellenists would have danced for 
joy and crammed their pockets and note-books with all sorts of 
odd things—the most interesting object in our eyes at the 
moment was our yacht, which, with the aid of glasses, could be 
distinctly seen alongside the pier at Nauplia, gaily decked with 
flags in honour of King George’s birthday. With so little enthu- 
siasm did we ignorant midshipmen imbibe the spirit of the past 
from these classic scenes. Think what that staunch phil-Hellenist, 
William Ewart Gladstone, who once journeyed all the way to 
Corfu to evince his sympathy with local ambitions, or Professor 
Blackie, or even Mark Twain, would have given to stand in our 
shoes for five minutes ! 

While we were refreshing ourselves in a café a gentleman 
introduced himself as having served under Napoleon, fought in 
Italy, and later in the Greek War of Independence. He announced 
himself as a Piedmontese. Naturally, we gazed with respect 
on a soldier who had fought under Napoleon, and who still retained 
his faculties, and even his limbs, though we doubted his veracity. 

Camp was reached again soon after noon, and we found it 
encircled by the usual crowd of admirers. My diary records : 
‘The crowd did not molest us—beyond peeping into the tent ; 
when we drew a screen across the door, they peeped in through 
the cracks.’ In short, a better-behaved Bank-holiday crowd no 
one could have wished for. It was nice, too, for us to be able 
to add thus to their enjoyment of the King’s birthday. 

The ‘scalawag’ Peters was reported as having been ‘ off 
duty ’ all the morning, concerning which the diary comments as 
follows : 


Just before we set off for Argos Peters was attacked with violent pains 
in the stomach. He was so bad, the sentry had to carry him off to a doctor. 
On our return we learnt that the scalawag had no sooner got the better of 
his pains than he demolished fifteen eggs for breakfast. 


A tour of the town having disclosed nothing remarkable, some 
of us lads, by way of satisfying a craving for novelty and of 
working off superfluous energy, climbed a dreadfully long flight 
of stairs to the citadel, a place with quite an interesting history 
had we only known it at the time. Both Turks, Venetians and 
Greeks had delved, and quarried, and laboured most assiduously 
no material original, and that they sprang almost purely from the frenzied 
imagination of the Divine poet of poets. Tothis theory Schliemann’s discoveries 
dealt a fatal blow, . . . showing that on these sites had flourished a people in 


much the same culture as that portrayed in the Homeric poems’ (Professor 
Ridgeway, 1909). 
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on this imposing stronghold, until, at last, experts had pro- 
nounced it impregnable. Nevertheless, during the War of 
Independence a gallant forlorn hope of Greeks climbed its walls 
on the night of November 30, 1822, and surprised, somewhat 
unpleasantly one opines, the Turkish garrison. 

Our attempt at a ‘ surprise visit ’ was not so successful. The 
sentry on top was wide awake, strange to relate; the sacred 
precincts were jealously guarded, and, in default of a permit, we 
were refused admittance. What there was worth guarding here 
we failed to discover, all its teeth (guns) having been drawn. 
But we had a noble climb. The ascent, it is said, consisted of 
no fewer than 857 steps. The view from the top was lovely, 
though the sentry gave one the impression of being quite blind 
to the ‘ pageant of the universe ’ spread out here for his delectation. 
The awful responsibility of guarding a toothless fortress must have 
paralysed his senses; at any rate, there was no getting round 
him. So we climbed down again. 

The national holiday was brought to a close right royally 
with band-playing in the principal square and, as a wind-up, some 
very indifferent fireworks ; and we hoped the poor young King— 
destined to fall by the dastardly blow of an assassin, many years 
afterwards, at Salonica—had spent a happy day. 

Four o’clock next morning found us striking camp and 
shipping our baggage, and when the citizens burst through the 
gate at sunrise to renew their attentions, the birds had flown ; 
there was not even a scrap of dirty paper or a sardine tin left 
behind to commemorate the invasion. We really could not have 
stood a third day there, so shy were we, and so little inured to 
admiration. 

Speeding down the gulf with a fair wind, homeward bound, 
we soon rounded the citadel. We touched at Hydra, a barren, 
unattractive island, but famed in Grecian story as the ‘ cradle of 
the Revolution,’ a patriotic rising which, after many set-backs, 
eventuated at last in Greek independence. Unfortunately, we 
omitted to look in at Spezzia—an oversight we deeply regretted 
on learning, too late, from the guide-book that the island is 
‘ remarkable for the beauty of its women.’ 

As night drew on we ran into a snug bay some miles south of 
Poros, a district described by Peters—who, by the way, was given 
to romancing and, I suspect, tired of yachting and yearning to 
get back to wife and family—as infested with brigands. Here we 
pitched camp for the last time, and, in a spirit of bravado, 
expressed the hope that they would ‘come on.’ Not to be caught 
napping, we looked to our revolvers, enjoined vigilance on the 
sentry, and placing our trust in Providence, aided by six-shooters, 
soon dozed off. 
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About midnight our slumbers were disturbed by the gruff 
voice of the watchman, an old quartermaster, who, thrusting in 
his head, warned us in tremulous tones that brigands were about. 
To scramble into breeches—pyjamas were not in vogue then— 
seize our six-shooters, and rush out, with the determination of 
selling our precious lives as dearly as possible, was the work of 
an instant. And as we stood shivering half-dressed reinforce- 
ments came hurrying up from the launch, all eager for the fray. 
The moon was shining brightly; a deathlike stillness fell over 
the scene—the proverbial calm before the storm which pre- 
saged a bloody conflict. Still no enemy appeared. So, after 
a decent interval, reconnoitring parties were pushed forward 
through the bush, and these forlorn hopes, after half an hour’s 
aimless wanderings amidst prickly thorns, which had free play 
through our scanty coverings, returned, tattooed with scratches 
and extremely cross, to report that no sign of life was discoverable 
in any direction. 

Some irritated warrior now suggested questioning the sentry. 
But that guardian angel was nowhere to be found. Search was 
commenced, and the old fellow was presently discovered ensconced 
up a tree, patiently awaiting sunrise, but quite incapable of 
supplying a coherent narrative of events, or even of explaining 
how he got there. It was supposed that Peters’ yarns—and 
perchance the evening’s grog, an extra allowance having been 
served on the last night out—had worked on the old man’s 
imagination until in the bright moonlight trees became living 
things and shadows terrifying. It was long before he lived down 
that scandal. 

Next day the Pirzus was reached, and we returned on board 
regretting the shortness of our trip and very sunburnt. 

These yachting trips were only possible by reason of the ship 
being completely out of touch with the admiral, the sole means of 
communication with the outside world being the weekly French 
mail steamer from Marseilles. The absence of telegraphic 
communication proved, in this case, an advantage. But now that 
* wireless ’ enables an admiral to order a ship away at a moment’s 
notice—almost to keep his finger on the captain’s pulse—a 
yachting trip such as I have described is impossible. ‘ Wireless ’ 
has its advantages, doubtless; but as regards the spirit of 
initiative in naval officers, it is the most destructive agent that 
has ever been invented. When officers on detached duty find 
their most carefully thought-out plans thrown out of gear by the 
constant intervention of superior authority at a distance, they 
will, in time, leave all the thinking to others. ; 

TEIGNMOUTH. 
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THE UNDER-PENSIONED OFFICER 


Four years ago—in September 1919—certain regulations, pub- 
lished by the War Office, created an anomaly which permitted a 
soldier to be recognised by one department as a senior officer, 
bearing honours and battle distinctions, whereas in another 
department he must needs be treated as a discharged non-com- 
missioned officer, and receive his pension at a post-office on the 
production of his ‘ ring-paper.’ I have been in communication 
with a number of discharged professional soldiers who as officers 
won the D.S.O., the M.C., and other decorations, yet were subse- 
quently relegated to the status of Chelsea pensioner ; and in every 
case they naturally, and rightly, objected. 

This unfortunate situation, a result of extraordinary conditions 
which arose as the Great War grew and expanded, was never 
anticipated in Whitehall, but when it came the financial authori- 
ties, the Army Council, and, finally, the Secretary of State for 
War, determined to treat it as a matter requiring no adjustment, 
and appeared mildly surprised that my friend the lieutenant- 
colonel, C.M.G., D.S.O., D.C.M., should object to relegation as 
colour-sergeant, and to be addressed as ‘ Mister.’ 

His position is the more irritating because the problem was 
set for solution in the first days of the war. As the battalions of 
the New Armies were created swiftly and unceasingly to cope 
with the multitude of civilians enlisted, Lord Kitchener, then 
installed as Secretary of State for War, realised that the only way 
to make these, and their subsidiary units, fit to take the field, was 
to invite all retired professional soldiers to return to the colours 
to train and command. Everybody knows how generous was the 
response. The old professionals came from all parts of the 
Empire, the New Armies were trained, and, in literal truth, all the 
world wondered. 

Now among the fifty thousand professional soldiers who were 
promoted from the ranks there were several categories from which 
the new ranker officers were selected : 

(i.) Serving soldier ; 
(ii.) Reservist recalled to the Colours ; 
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(iii.) Soldier who had completed twelve years, and was no 
longer liable ; 

(iv.) Soldier who had completed twenty-one years, and was 
drawing a pension according to warrant or non-com- 
missioned rank held on completion of pensioned service 
before or during the war. 

The officers drawn from the first two categories were eligible 
for retired pay on demobilisation under regulations which 
granted a minimum of 150l. a year to those who had more than 
fifteen years’ total service. In this case service in the Reserve 
counted, and there are cases of men who served three years with 
the Colours, eight years in the Reserve, and five years during the 
war—two or three, perhaps, as an officer—all as qualifying 
service for the retired pay. On the other hand, there are soldiers 
who served continuously for twenty-five years, five as an officer 
with field rank, whose retired pay is at the same rate as that of the 
former reservist. 

The troubles of the retired serving ranker, however, are slight 
when compared with those who are included in categories (iii.) 
and (iv.). The professional soldier who had completed twelve 
years with the Colours, returned for the war and served five years 
as an officer, thus completing seventeen years’ actual service, 
received no retired pay, although he had more colour service than 
had the reservist. On the termination of the war he was recog- 
nised no longer by the War Office as a soldier. 

It is, however, the 2500 professional soldiers belonging to 
category (iv.) in whom I am particularly interested. A large 
proportion of these were pre-war pensioners who were given com- 
missions on their return to the Colours, and the remainder were 
serving warrant or non-commissioned officers of long service who 
were ‘ discharged for the benefit of the public service ’ and imme- 
diately commissioned. This comedy was played because the 
‘plot’ entailed the abrupt stoppage of pensionable service and 
no title to retired pay for service as officers, even though that 
service were longer than that rendered by the younger soldiers 
who served under them, and in some cases were recommended by 
them for commissions. The commissions held by these pensioned 
officers were officially regarded as ‘temporary,’ but they were 
permitted to retain their rank on retirement. 

One of the reasons put forward by the military authorities for 
denying the right of these pensioned officers to retired pay and 
status of commissioned rank is that their commissions were 
‘temporary ’ and carried no stronger title to recognition than the 
temporary commissions granted to the civilian who enlisted for 
the duration of the war; but this argument is considerably 
weakened, if not entirely defeated, by the fact that after the 
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retreat in March 1918 temporary commissions were offered to 
serving non-commissioned officers with the same terms for retire- 
ment as their brother ranker officers who had been granted per- 
manent commissions ; and so we have cases of junior men receiv- 
ing retired pay of 150/. a year despite the’fact that they held their 
temporary commissions only a few months. 

It will be, I think, acknowledged by impartial people that the 
position at this point is sufficiently exasperating to the pensioned 
officer, but it grows much worse when his pension of 1/. Ios. a 
week is contrasted with the 5/. to 6/. a week granted by the 
Admiralty to the pre-war pensioned marine officer. Herein lies 
a story all the facts of which are not known outside Whitehall ; 
but it is known that when the pre-war pensioned marines returned 
for war service they received temporary commissions on exactly 
the same terms as did their comrades of the Army. They had no 
title to retired pay at the end of hostilities. It is also a fact that 
at the termination of the war it was decided that these marine 
pensioned officers should receive retired pay with a minimum of 
2501. a year, with an addition of 6/. a year for each year served as 
an officer, the maximum being 300/. a year. It is worthy of note 
that these officers drew their pensions as warrant or non-com- 
missioned officers during their war service. 

The following table will show how Treasury decisions have 
affected ranker officers of the two senior services : 


£ 
Serving officer, permanent commission . . 150 a year. 
Serving officer, temporary commission . . a 
Army pensioned officer, temporary commis- 
sion, a non-commissioned pension averaging me) 


Marine pensioned officer, same as marine 
serving ranker officers, minimum retired pay 250 __,, 


The attitude of the War Office is that the Admiralty is a law 
unto itself, and that, whatever provisions it may make for the 
welfare of officers in its service, these cannot be regarded as pre- 
cedents for the War Office to follow. It has also been hinted that 
this glaring distinction in the treatment of two classes of officers, 
both holding temporary commissions and serving under identical 
conditions, is due to the fact that the retired pay for the marine 
pensioned officers slipped through the Treasury unobserved ; but, 
I have in my possession a copy of the Order in Council in which 
these temporary officers are granted the same conditions as those 
laid down in a previous Order in Council for serving ranker officers 
in the marines. I have also a copy of the recommendations made 
by the Naval Pay Committee, the president of which was Admiral 
Sir Martyn Jeram, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. The report containing 
these, and submitted on May 9, 1919, fixed the rates of retired 
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pay. The rate I have shown for the marine pensioned officers 
applied also to captains and lieutenants having permanent com- 
missions from the ranks, and also naval lieutenants commissioned 
from the lower deck. It is quite clear that the Lords of the 
Admiralty were alive to the merits of the pre-war marine pen- 
sioned officer, and had decided long before the termination of 
hostilities to treat all ranker marines alike in regard to retired 
pay.. It is inconceivable that the recommendations of my Lords 
could have received Treasury sanction under a misapprehension, 
and that without ‘proper consideration a separate Order in Council 
would be published referring in specific terms to these particular 
officers as beneficiaries under a previous Order in Council which 
authorised the payment to the permanent rankers at the end of 
hostilities. 

There is yet one more illustration of the cast-iron methods of 
both the Admiralty and the War Office. A few pre-war marine 
pensioned non-commissioned officers, attached to Territorial 
battalions pre-war, were lent to the New Army as instructors 
during the early months of the war, and were retained as officers. 
I can testify to the efficiency of at least one of these officers, for 
he was employed as chief instructor at a school for officers and 
non-commissioned officers at Salisbury. But he and a few others 
—less than ten, I understand—were abandoned by the Admiralty 
and rejected by the War Office. The Admiralty was sympathetic, 
but it was ruled that, as the officers did not serve under Admiralty 
orders during the war, the naval rates of retired pay could not be 
granted, and in consequence they are still in receipt of pensions 
according to their pre-war non-commissioned rank. Strenuous 
efforts have been made, even at the Admiralty, to remove this 
particular anomaly, and at one time my Lords succeeded in con- 
vincing the Treasury that these marine Army officers should 
receive at least the retired pay of the Army ranker officer. 
Approval of this course was given, and the War Office was asked 
to take the necessary action. At this point the financial side of 
the War Office was seized with panic, for it was obvious that, if 
retired pay had to be granted to the pre-war pensioned marines 
who served as Army officers, the same conditions must be applied 
to the pre-war pensioned Army officers. As a result of their 
representations the Treasury sanction is held in abeyance, and I 
fear it will not become operative until the Army Council is in‘a 
position to'grant retired pay to Army pensioned ranker officers. 

I am of opinion that the best method to solve the difficulty is 
to take the case to the House of Commons, where the financial 
problem can be solved. At one time I had hoped that, if the case 
were represented to the Secretary of State for War by members 
of Parliament who had taken an interest in this matter, he might 
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see his way to remove a grievance which was keenly felt by a body 
of men whose services deserved recognition ; and at a meeting 
in the House of Commons a small committee was formed, the 
members of which were Dr. Macnamara, Major-General Sir 
Robert Hutchison, Colonel H. C. Woodcock, Major E. A. Ruggles- 
Brise, Captain Erskine Bolst, and myself as chairman. Lord 
Derby consented to receive us and two representatives of the 
officers concerned, who had by now formed themselves into a 
non-party political organisation, and the interview took place on 
July 4. There can be no doubt that the case was clearly expounded 
by the members of the deputation, and thoroughly examined by 
Lord Derby: in order to meet the repeated assertions of the War 
Office representatives that the pre-war pensioned officer had 
received larger emoluments than the serving ranker, the following 
comparative statement was handed in : 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


SHOWING THE BENEFITS RECEIVED ON PROMOTION TO COMMISSIONED 
RANK AS BETWEEN 


I.—Pensioned Ranker Officers. 


(a) Temporary commission either 
in Special Reserve, Territorial 
Army or New Armies. 


(b) Subaltern’s pay, 7s. 6d. per 
diem. 

(c) Pension of warrant officer 
or non-commissioned officer’s 
rank. 

(d) Outfit allowance, 50/. 

(e) Temporary officer’s gratuity. 

On Demobilisation. 

(f) Reassessment of pension as 
in para. (c) by increases of from 
30 per cent. to 50 per cent., 7.¢., 
pensions ranging from 36/. to 
117/., the average being about 
751., after twenty-one to thirty 
years’ service. 

III.—Regular serving soldier receiv- 

ing a temporary commission 

before May 7, 1918, receives 

same as I. 


II.—Regular Serving Soldiers. 


(a2) Regular combatant com- 
mission carrying status as an 
officer (and implying widow’s 
pension, if qualified). 

(b) Subaltern’s pay, 10s. per diem. 


(c) Nil. 


(d) Outfit allowance, 150/. 
(e) Service gratuity. 
On Demobilisation. 
(f) A minimum pension of 150l. 
after fifteen years’ service. 


IV.—Regular serving soldier receiv- 


ing a temporary commission 
(after fifteen years’ service) 
after May 7, 1918, receives 
same as II. 


The conclusions to be drawn from the above are as follows : 
(a) The regular serving soldier gains as regards status, etc. 
(6) and (c) The regular serving soldier’s gain in the daily rate of pay 
is counterbalanced by the pensioned officer receiving his 
pension in addition to his lower rate of pay. 
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(d) and (e) The regular serving soldier receives an advantage of rool., 
but the pensioned officer receives the benefit of the higher 
gratuity. These respective advantages counterbalance each 
other, 

It appears from this that as regards payment during the war period 
both classes of officers received approximately the same treatment in the 
aggregate. 

The post-war position is quite different, all the advantages lying with 
the regular serving soldier, viz. : 

‘(1) Status of an officer. 
(2) Shorter qualifying period for pension. 
(3) Rate of pension considerably higher. 

Recommendation.—That the reassessed pension of the pensioned officer 
should be increased so as to conform in all respects to Article 613 (2) (b), 
Royal Warrant. 


The following is a copy of Lord Derby’s written reply : 


War OFFICE, 
July 27, 1923. 

DEAR SiR ARTHUR,—I have now examined very carefully the question 
of the pensions of those soldiers and pensioners who received commissions, 
in the light of the statement made by the deputation which I had the 
pleasure of meeting on the 4th July. 

I find that to give effect to the request of the deputation would involve 
a very large sum of money, certainly over a million pounds. If a wrong 
had been done to these pensioners, the amount of money involved would 
be no argument for refusing to put it right, but you will remember that the 
deputation made it quite clear to me that they did not base their claim on 
any broken or unfulfilled pledge. It was agreed on all sides that these 
pensioners had received exactly what they had contracted to receive. 
Consequently, as no breach of faith is involved, I am afraid I cannot see 
my way to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to provide the very large 
sum of money for which the deputation was asking. 

You will remember Dr. Macnamara made a suggestion on a rather 
smaller scale. I should like very much to have met him if I could. It 
has the merit of being considerably less expensive. But even Dr. Macna- 
mara’s proposal would cost about half a million pounds, and I am afraid 
the provision of this sum of money is too serious to contemplate. 

I would also point out that, if we were to agree to the claims of these 
particular officers, we should expose ourselves to claims from many other 
classes of officers and men which would involve very much larger sums of 
money. Consequently I can only say that after re-examining the whole 
question and with every desire to find some way of making reasonable 
and manageable concession, if it could be done without exposing the War 
Office to further unjustifiable claims, I greatly regret that I do not see my 
way to modify the existing regulations. 

You will remember the deputation submitted a statement comparing 
the value of emoluments drawn by the pensioned ranker officers and the 
serving soldier who was given a commission. This statement I have had 
most carefully examined here, and I enclose some calculations in typical 
cases which go to show that the statement submitted to the effect that 
the total value of emoluments drawn by the pensioner ranker.and the 
serving soldier temporary ranker during their service as officers is roughly 
the same is not quite accurate. 

I would also take this opportunity of adding that your further study 
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of the subject since you wrote to me on the oth has probably shown you 
that the last paragraph of your letter of that date was based on a mis- 
apprehension. Neither officers nor non-commissioned officers who had 
left the Army before the war and came up again were allowed to count 
their war service for additional pension. The only effect of that service 
was to qualify them for reassessment of pension on the 1919 scales, but 
on their pre-war service only. This reassessment the ex-officers now con- 
cerned have, of course, had. 

Should either you or Captain Bone wish to go into further details of 
the actual figures regarding pensions and pay of the officers concerned, I 
should be very glad to arrange for the responsible authority at the War 
Office personally to go through the figures with you, should you or Captain 
Bone think it worth while to call here for that purpose. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) DERBY. 
Colonel Sir Arthur Holbrook, K.B.E., M.P. 


Captain Bone, the political secretary of the organisation, and 
I interviewed the responsible authority, and the net result of a 
long and interesting discussion was that there is little object in 
disputing about the emoluments received during the war, and that 
the authorities will stand for the letter of the bond—the men 
received ‘exactly what they had contracted to receive.’ The 
fight, if there is to be one, will surge around the letter of the 
alleged bond. Meanwhile the War Office contention, as ex- 


pressed in Lord Derby’s letter, has been subjected to a legal 
analysis, and the following is the considered opinion of an eminent 
barrister on the Northern Circuit : 


1. ‘No Breach of Faith involved.’—-Agreed so far as the letter of the 
contract is concerned. But clearly the framers of the Royal Warrant 
never contemplated that a warrant or non-commissioned officer retired on 
pension and recalled from civil life to war service would become a com- 
missioned officer. 

2. ‘ Total Value of Emoluments.’—Admittedly, solong as both remained 
serving in warrant or non-commissioned rank, the called-up pensioner was 
better off than the serving soldier, to the extent that he drew both pay 
and pension, whereas the serving soldier drew only pay. But pension is 
only deferred pay and had been fully earned by previous service. And 
called-up pensioners had to sacrifice their civil positions with a good chance 
of losing them for good and were in equity entitled to some compensation 
as against the serving soldier, who was merely continuing his service on his 
contract terms. 

3. ‘ Not allowed to count War Service as additional Pension.’—True, 
but the time-serving soldier who continued to serve in other than com- 
missioned rank was all the time earning his pension to which he would 
become entitled on the termination of his contract. 

4. ‘ Reassessment of 1919 Scales.’—The effect of this was to put the 
called-up pensioner on an equality with the time-serving soldier, as he 
was Clearly entitled in equity to be put, viz., he was performing the same 
service and, therefore, should rank on equality as to scale of pension. 
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On appointment to commission the following grave inequalities become 
apparent : 
Called-up Pensioner Commissioned Serving Soldier 


Continued to draw his pension, Lost his right to pension, but 
which he had previously earned acquired a right under Article 
by his time service. 572a, as amended by A.O. 

324/1919, to a vastly higher 
retired pay. 

Why? In what way did the com- 
missioned service of the time- 
serving soldier exceed in value 
that of the called-up pensioner ? 

Clearly the equitable solution is to 
regard both parties on an equality 
and grant the pensioner the same 
retired pay as remuneration for 
exactly similar services in sub- 
stitution for his previous rights to 
pension. 


The only distinction in fact between the two classes is that the pensioner 
had wholly earned his pension by his previous service, whereas the time- 
serving soldier had only partially earned his pension. The latter class, 
when commissioned, were granted retired pay in substitution for their 
partially accrued right to pension. It is surely not asking too much that 
the pensioner should be granted the same reward for the same or more 
valuable commissioned service in place of his wholly earned right to pension. 

In sum the War Office elect to stand on the letter of the contract 
because it reacts favourably to them, ignoring the facts that (1) there is no 
distinction in equity between a time-serving soldier and a recalled pensioner. 
Both perform the same services, though the latter at greater sacrifice to 
himself. Both classes ought to be covered by Article 572a. It is only the 
words ‘ on ordinary peace attestation ’ which exclude the pensioner from 
the benefits of this article. 

Both classes performed the same service when commissioned. Both 
classes were liable to be remitted to civil life at the end of the war. But, 
for some unexplained reason, the pensioner, probably an older man, is 
relegated to civil life with no more than his reassessed ranker’s pension ; 
the commissioned time-serving soldier, after less yank service and probably 
less commissioned service, is granted a special status. 

The claim of the pensioner is admittedly just. The excuses advanced 
for failing to recognise it are : 

1. That he must be held to the letter of his contract. The contract 
is frustrated by circumstances wholly outside the contemplation of both parties 
when the contract was made. 

2. The country cannot afford it. The country can apparently afford 
to make any repayment, just or unjust, which is demanded by a sufficient 
number of voters. The true construction of this answer is ‘ The country 
must exercise economy at the expense of somebody, and, from motives of 
expediency, of those who are not sufficiently numerous to embarrass the 
Government.’ 

This reply will only hold water when the Government successfully 
vesists a demand for the revision of a contract in the direction of equity by a 
class sufficiently numerous ta exercise political power. They have not 


yet done so. 
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As a consequence of all these happenings connected ,with a 
matter which, in its inception, appeared simple and easy to adjust 
—for it is one of equity, and the anomaly was caused by faulty 
regulations—I have decided to introduce a short Bill, during the 
coming Autumn Session, which shall have for its object the 
inclusion of all the pensioned Army and marine officers who are 
now excluded from the benefits of Article 572a of the Royal 
Warrant for Pay, 1914, as amended by Clause XVi., Army 
Order 324 of 1919, and now included in Article 613 of the existing 
Royal Warrant for Pay. I have already received many letters 
from members on both sides of the House assuring me of their 
support, and I trust that when the Bill is put to the vote the Army 
pensioned ranker officers will receive their status and retired pay 
of commissioned rank. 

ARTHUR HOLBROOK. 





THE LAND PROBLEM: ITS ONLY REAL 
SOLUTION 


WE are told on all sides that the English working man does not 
take kindly to the tillage of the soil, that when once he has tasted 
the joys and excitements of city life he turns away from country 
pursuits, and prefers town life, however drab and however 
demoralising, to the cultivation of the land. 

To-day the main body of the people, some seven-eighths of the 
total population of this country, are town-bred, and their outlook 
on life from infancy up is industrial. They know little or nothing 
of how the food they eat is produced. They wander through the 
country in their spare time as strangers in a strange land, without 
feeling that there is any relation between the fields, the shady 
lanes and woods, and themselves, though in truth they have a 
birthright to them as clear as any child’s in the land. 

In no other country in the world does such a state of things 
exist. Inno other part of the world has industry alienated the 
main body of the people from husbandry to the extent that it has 
done here in England. 

This gradual alienation has only come about in the last 100 
years. We lived under normal conditions before industry laid 
hold upon the life of the country. The people were practically 
self-supporting, and industrial employment was the exception, not 
the rule. 

One hundred years ago the total population of the British Isles 
was little over ten millions ; to-day it is forty-five millions. In 
two generations we have quadrupled our population. 

It was said by great philosophers, like Mill and Adam Smith, 
that the population of a country was directly governed by food 
and employment, that it rose and fell as opportunity came or left 
a country, that the renaissance of agriculture and industrial 
activity create, by natural causes, the people required to maintain 
them, and in like manner the decadence of industrial prosperity 
brings in its wake a shrinkage of the population. 

Up till now all great national developments have beén gradual, 
have slowly evolved, and have slowly dissipated themselves. It 
is the first time in the history of the world that a people has quad- 
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rupled its population within two generations. It is also the first 
time in the history of the world that the activities of a people have 
suddenly been stopped by such a cataclysm of industrial disaster 
as that which followed in the wake of the great world war. 

England to-day is suffering from no ordinary industrial 
depression that time will finally relieve. She cannot sit still and 
hold on as she did after the Peninsular and Crimean wars. Then 
her disbanded armies were comparatively small in comparison to 
her population, and could be absorbed into the rapidly growing 
industrial life of the country. In 1914 her armies practically took 
the whole of our young manhood, and they have been disbanded 
during a great industrial depression and shrinkage of trade. 
Hence our internal economic position is serious and critical. 

We have a great town population with nothing to do, the 
source of their past employment reduced by the impoverishment 
of the civilised world. 

Our great latent wealth has kept our currency high above 
other countries, and this has dealt our export trade a paralysing 
blow. The Bishop of Kensington very rightly said in a sermon 
relating to the Versailles Treaty: ‘In our great wealth are the 
seeds of our greatest poverty.’ 

Such conditions as these cannot be put right by mere pallia- 
tives, cannot be put right by the rule-of-thumb methods of the 
past. We have to come down to fundamental principles ; we 
have to absorb our unemployed into useful productive work, or, 
as a nation, descend into abject want. 

This country is living above its income. We had a trade 
deficit in production and manufacture of the United Kingdom of 
some 600,000,000/, in 1920, and in 1921 we reduced this deficit to 
300,000,000). by reducing our imports on raw material by some 
g00,000,000/. No nation can indefinitely import more than it 
exports. No nation can during industrial depression spurn its 
own untapped internal resources and pay foreigners a prodigious 
price to produce the necessities of life for them. 


Are we to take it for granted that among the great town popu- 
lation there are none who have the capacity and the desire to 
turn again into yeomen owning their own land and cultivating the 
soil intensively like their Continental neighbours ? 

For an answer we have only to go to the outskirts of our great 
towns and cities; we have only to look at the waste land in the 
urban districts, where every little corner that the people can get 
hold of is cultivated. There are many thousands of acres of small 
allotments throughout the country that are apportioned out by 
the perch and rood. In many cases these plots are cultivated 
more for pleasure in the workman’s spare time than for profit. 
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For an answer we have only to come into touch with the land- 
hungry farm labourers in fertile districts of this country. We 
have only to go to the auction room, and see the high figure that 
an inhabitable small holding will fetch, to know that there is in 
this country a natural desire for ownership and all that it means 
in healthful employment, security and freedom. 

We have only to study the stubborn struggle that our ex-service 
men have had under an unsympathetic Ministry of Agriculture, 
we have only to examine the conditions of the average county or 
borough small holding settlements, to realise how ardently the 
family hold on, under adverse conditions, to their holdings. 

The great Land Settlement policy of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture at the close of the war has dissipated itself in the effort to 
establish some 14,000 men. Upon the settlement of these men 
they have wasted a prodigality of money. They bought land at 
prices that were unheard of in the districts of purchase, they put 
up buildings that cost some 1400/. each, and saddled the holdings 
of eight acres with a gigantic financial handicap. They rented 
these holdings to the men, most of whom were disabled with rents 
that were out of all proportion to the remuneration that could be 
derived from the land, and high above those of the surrounding 
farm land rented to the big farmers. 

They promised to maintain home farms for instruction, and 
from which the small holders could hire implements. These 
home farms in most districts have been shut down, and the 
implements sold, leaving the small holders stranded and obliged, 
without compensation, to buy horses and implements costing rool. 
or more to carry on their work. 

They have saddled these holdings with incompetent officials, 
men who know nothing about farming and in many cases care less. 

These officials manage the estates by a method of leaving the 
settler severely alone, and their sole duty is to collect rent and 
look after repairs. There is a Crown colony of small holdings of 
some 200 men in Lincolnshire with a rent roll of some 10,000l., 
and the official local supervision costs in salaries over 1200). 
annually. All the rents and the small repair work entailed could 
be done by part-time men in the district for 200/. to 300/. a year. 

The only thing that these officials have done in this district to 
justify their existence is to raise the rents of these small; holders 
by some 20 per cent. and make them pay rent at from 5/. to 7/. 
per acre. In one area the men rose in revolt and brought public 
opinion to bear upon this unscrupulous policy until, forced thereto 
by the justice of their cause, the Ministry revoked the order and 
reduced the rents by 20 per cent. : 

The general policy of the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
county council toward the small holder is to place him on the land 
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and leave him to sink or swim ; they may at the outset encourage 
him to plant fruit trees at a cost of 6 per cent. on a high value per 
tree, and on the condition that the trees remain the property of the 
Ministry. 

Occasionally in this particular district, and at the urgent 
request of the settlers themselves, an instructor has come down to 
show them by a few lectures how to run an orchard, but the 
general complaint is that they have been shamefully neglected. 

Nothing has been done for these settlers to shield them from 
the unscrupulous middleman, who finds these ex-service men easy 
prey. One has only to look at their bills of sales to see that more 
than half the value of the market price is swallowed up in com- 
mission and middlemen’s services. 

Such is the condition under which our ex-service men exist 
under the Ministry of Agriculture to-day. Such is the treatment 
meted out to our only really self-supporting communities, who, if 
they were not where they are, would be swelling the great and 
pitiable army of unemployed. These men love their holdings, and 
are fighting manfully, and there is rarely a grumble at past treat- 
ment. 


It has been said that the town man is unsuited to the life of 
husbandry, yet it has been found that the most successful settler 
is the town artisan. He comes on to the land with an open mind, 
he is prepared to study the science of cultivation, he reads up his 
subject, and as a rule beats the agricultural labour class that uses 
the rule-of-thumb methods of the average English farmer. 

The idea that we English are unsuited by nature to grow our 
own food is the greatest fallacy of the age. It is directly contrary 
to the laws of God and man, and can only be conceived by thought- 
less minds who dabble in quack philosophy. If such a theory 
were given voice abroad, every civilised and uncivilised community 
would laugh to scorn the preposterous suggestion that a com- 
munity of men could so alienate itself from the inborn, one might 
say the Divine, instinct of husbandry. 

Yet we have to face the fact that seven-eighths of our popu- 
lation has been alienated for two generations from the land; we 
have to face the fact that thirty millions of our people are depen- 
dent on foreign food imports, and that our export trade is but a 
fraction of what it was and ought to be to maintain the total 
population of this country. 

We are to-day importing bacon to the value of 60,000,000/., 
dairy produce 24,000,0001., eggs 12,000,000/., and a host of other 
necessities which we could produce here at home if the people were 
distributed on the land and properly looked after. 

It is said that land settlement is costly, that it requires some 
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15001. to settle a family, yet each settler could and would gladly 
pay 3 per cent. on such an outlay to any Government that estab- 
lished him on the land, and that Government would hold the best 
possible security in the land and the homestead. Any Govern- 
ment would find it a safe investment for public money, an invest- 
ment that would save by increased production some 150,000,000/. 
a year. 

Wé are told that Disraeli made a fine investment for public 
money when he took up the Suez Canal shares, but it was a bare 
speculation compared to the establishment of our derelict people 
at home on their own native land, to produce the necessaries of 
life, thereby saving this country many millions a year; it 
cannot be compared to the benefit that would be derived by 
stabilising and giving security to labour through a comprehensive 
national land settlement policy. 

Such a policy would galvanise into life a new and vigorous 
internal trade such as has never been known in this country, and 
would go far to balance our import and export trade. 

It has been said that this country could only regain its export 
trade if the Treasury started to print and issue unlimited paper 
money, that this would bring down our exchange from the Olympic 
heights at which it at present stands to a level at which our export 
trade could once more compete in the world market. 

Be this as it may, it certainly would be sound finance to raise 
on the national credit, by exchequer bonds or any other bonds, a 
sum to start in motion a great land settlement scheme on a com- 
pletely revised Small Holding Act. 

If we raised on our high national credit 400,000,000/., trade 
would benefit, not suffer, if it reduced the pound sterling in the 
markets of the world. Our export trade would flow easier at 
every fall of our exchange, while at home our trade would directly 
benefit to the extent of 400,000,000/. spent on organising our 
internal agricultural resources. And when these developments 
were completed and in full working order, we should save annually 
some I50,000,000/. a year. 

Is there any reason why a Land Ministry should not be formed 
on the lines of our self-governing colonies for the purpose of 
settling suitable families on the land? In the colonies they have 
brought their legislation to a point of great efficiency whereit relates | 
to agriculture and the development of the resources of the land. 
New Zealand has a clause in her Land Laws Amendment Act of 
1913 which gives the following powers to her Land Ministry : 


That the Government can compulsorily take over private land (not 
within a borough or town district) in cases where, in the opinion of the Board 
of Land Purchase Commissioners, such land has been acquired by way of 
aggregation, and where such aggregation is contrary to the public interest. 
Compensation is payable for all land so taken. 
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The land policy of all our colonies, notwithstanding their vast 
unpopulated areas, has been to check and control the evils resulting 
from harmful aggregation, and through the careful supervision and 
distribution of small settlers they have grown rich and prosperous, 

Is it too much to ask that our Government should do the 
same? Is it too much to expect our people, the crude material 
which our colonies in the past have found so valuable, to be 
moulded into useful agricultural workers owning their own land 
and enriching the country of their birth in the same way ? 

Such a Land Settlement policy would at once absorb all the 
artisans unemployed in constructive work. It would solve 
naturally the housing problem, and save the Government and 
corporations from the blunder of building tenement houses for 
tenants who have lost their means of subsistence. 

Every house built under the Land Settlement policy would 
have land to maintain the occupants and enable them to pay 
3 per cent. on capital outlay. Surely this is wise legislation and 
sound finance ? 


We have seen how the disabled ex-service men have struggled 
to keep their holdings, in spite of the harsh treatment of an 
unsympathetic Ministry of Agriculture. 

Can we not safely expect from what we know to-day of the 
existing small holders, and from the craving of our urban popu- 
lation for allotments, that the derelict industrialists would gladly 
take up holdings and make good under a Land Ministry modelled 
on colonial lines, especially if this Ministry was made respon- 
sible for instruction in profitable intensive cultivation and the 
grading of produce ? 

Is it too much to expect a Government of ours to adopt and 
carry out such a policy ? Is it too much to expect public opinion 
to endorse such a policy and actively to insist upon its being 
carried out in the shortest possible time ? 


E. Hammond Foot. 





THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE AND THE 
PACIFIC 


‘Peace is the dream of the wise. War is the history of man.’—Secur. 


THE acid test of the success or failure of the Imperial Conference 
which is to meet this month will be found in the decisions 
taken or avoided with regard to the problems of the Pacific. 
The Conference has to reach an agreement—(a) as to Imperial 
policy ; (b) as to plans to carry out that policy; (c) as to co- 
ordinated executive action—in other words, machinery and funds 
to carry out those plans. Provision has to be made for an organ, 
on which soldiers and sailors shall be represented as well as 
politicians, to receive information on all the above points at the 
centre, to co-ordinate it, eliminating departmental friction, and to 
distribute so much of it as may be made public, so that the electorate 
here and beyond the seas may know what is going forward. 

In general, the task of the Conference is to continue and 
develop the unity or concentration of power displayed in the 
Great War with economy, but without undue limitation of 
expenditure where efficiency is concerned. 

British foreign policy appears to foreigners to be continuous 
and consistent. It is, in fact, the maintenance of our maritime 
strength and thereby of our trade and security. 

The balance of power of which historians and diplomatists talk 
is only a means towards the maintenance of our naval position, not 
an end in itself. Our naval position was established in 1340 at the 
Battle of Sluys, and at the beginning of the next century ‘ English 
policy ’ was defined as ‘ to cherish merchandise, keep the Admiralty 
that we be masters of the narrow sea.’ Our sphere of influence 
has widened, but our policy has never varied. It would be an 
advantage if all British statesmen were constantly aware of this 
continuity and what it involves. British home policy has had 
in consequence, in spite of occasional backsliding, for centuries 
two main objects: the maintenance of a sound system of finance 
and of complete naval preparedness. These are the means on 
which, under Providence, British foreign policy has relied against 
Louis XIV., Napoleon, and William II. Whatever may be the 
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future of the League of Nations, the British Empire at the present 
moment represents a league of peace in which men of all colours 
and religions are concerned, embracing not less than one-fifth of 
the surface of the globe and not less than a fourth of mankind. 
That Empire is scattered all over the globe, and is connected, not 
by roads, but by sea. Its heart and nerve centre contains about 
three-quarters of the British population, and is dependent on the 
import by sea of the largest part of its food and raw materials, 
which are paid for by the export of coal and manufactured goods. 
The outlying population is scattered over Dominions and Depen- 
dencies which are in many cases crying aloud for more of the 
superabundant home population. Financial soundness is the 
domestic affair of each of the sister States represented at the 
Conference, but naval preparedness is an Imperial problem on 
which there must be deliberation in common. 

The questions, then, to be considered are, What is the relation 
of the Pacific to the whole Empire, and in what way is the main- 
tenance of our naval position there threatened ? What decisions 
must be taken to meet that risk? In what proportion are the 
expenses involved to be shared among the nations represented at 
the Imperial Conference ? 

The Far Eastern naval problem is one which concerns the 
Empire as a whole, for, as Lord Jellicoe says, we have to take into 
consideration the naval requirements of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans at one and the same time. The question is, How can the 
naval forces of the Empire stationed in Far Eastern waters 
co-operate ? Sea communications in Indian and Chinese waters as 
well as in the remainder of the Pacific are matters of concern to 
the people of Australia and New Zealand, and conversely the 
safety of communications in the South Pacific and in the China 
Seas is of interest to the people of India. Similarly the safety 
of the bases at Colombo 4 and Singapore is vital to Australia and 
New Zealand, and the safety of Sydney and other naval bases in 
the South Pacific and of Singapore and Colombo is of the greatest 
importance to India. Even the prosperity of South Africa is 
associated with the problem in a lesser degree, while Canada is 
intimately connected therewith. 

It follows that the Far Eastern fleet should be provided by 
those constituent parts of the Empire, including Great Britain, 
for which it is a vital necessity, and that there should be the 
closest co-operation, with unity of direction in war, between the . 
various squadrons composing that fleet. 

It may be remarked in passing that ever since 1815 the British 
Fleet has not only been the sure shield of the Empire against 


1 Trincomali, which was more or less abandoned as a subsidiary base before 
the Great War, is more suitable than Colombo. _ Cp. The Times, July 1923.) 
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aggression, but it has also policed the seas in the interests of man- 
kind, putting down, for instance, the curse of slavery in the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf and on the East Coast of Africa, and 
securing to the smaller nations, such as the Dutch and the 
Portuguese, possessions of great value which would otherwise 
undoubtedly have been taken from them by stronger Powers. 

We are now in the trough of the aftermath of the war, and no 
one can believe that any highly educated and intelligent nation 
can wish to renew its horrors, but we must remember the aphorism 
of Segur, ‘ Peace is the dream of the wise. War is the history 
of man,’ and the still older maxims ‘ Si vis pacem para bellum’ ; 
‘ When the strong man armed keepeth his house, his goods are in 
peace.’ # 

But what, it will be asked, are the reasons which would induce, 
or perhaps compel, an enlightened and far-seeing Government— 
and such we all recognise the Government of Japan to be—to 
nourish the ambitious project of crossing the path of its former 
ally ? 

The reasons may be summarised under the following heads : 
(r) Population and habits; (2) commerce and markets; (3) 
industry and Socialism ; (4) finance; (5) strategy; (6) history ; 
(7) politics. 

Population. The international problem in the Pacific is 
primarily due to the excess of population in Japan. According 
to the census of 1920, the islands of Japan, of which the main are 
Nippon, Shikoku, Kiushiu and Yezo (Hokkaido), with a total area 
of 148,756 square miles, have a population of 55,961,140, in other 
words a density almost equal to that of the British Islands and 
almost double that of France; but the density is even greater 
because of the far larger proportion of mountain and uninhabitable 
land. Although essentially an agricultural land, in 1919 Japan 
imported food to the value of 25,000,000/. Rice is the staple food, 
yet the area of rice cannot be increased, and a rise in the price of 
rice provokes populace revolts. The outlets of population to 
America, Canada and Australia are closed. The outlet to the 
North is not utilised because the Japanese population prefers 
warmer countries where rice can be grown. In fifteen years 
(1905-20), in spite of every effort, the population of Japanese 
Saghalien has only reached 75,000, of whom 17,000 actually 
inhabit the island, while the rest come for the summer. In 
the last fifty years only has Japan begun to colonise Yezo (Hok- 
kaido). Apart from the want of warmth for the cultivation of 
rice, the Japanese is essentially an islander and prefers to be near 


2 It is easy to deplore with Lord Grey the renewa of competition in arma- 
ments, but Lord Grey himself admits that ‘the country which does not take 
measures for its defence will perish’ (Hansard, July 11, 1923, p. 980). 
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the sea. However much he complains, he does not wonder at 
being excluded from America, Canada and Australia. For he him- 
self jealously excludes Chinese labour, and foreigners, amongst 
many disabilities, are not allowed to own land in Japan. Corea 
is already thickly populated, and he is not attracted to China for 
the same reason. His aspirations therefore turn to the South, and, 
as the population increases by 700,000 a year on an average, he 
casts longing eyes at the Philippines, where there are over 7000 
islands with a territory of about 114,000 square miles and a 
population of 10,000,000, or about 87 to the square mile, and at 
the East Indian Archipelago, mainly in the hands of the Dutch, 
with a territory of 714,000 square miles anda lesser population 
per square mile than the Philippines. Indeed, omitting Java, 
with its 35,000,000 inhabitants, the population of the Dutch East 
Indies is less than 20 to the square mile. In New Guinea and the 
surrounding islands it is estimated that there are just over 
1,000,000 people on a territory of 311,000 square miles, while 
the innumerable islands of the Pacific, with some 75,000 square 
miles, have just over 1,000,000. In French Indo-China there 
are 60 people to the square mile, in Siam 34, and in the Malay 
Peninsula 75. In Australia the population is less than 2 per square 
mile (actually 1°8). 

Apart from the question of the necessity of rice to Japan, 
go per cent. of the population of the Philippines and the East 
Indian Archipelago belong to the Malay nationality, which has not 
yet shown any capacity to create stable natural organisations, and 
would therefore be far more pliable to Japanisation than other races. 

Japan is, as I have said, chiefly an agricultural and maritime 
population, yet since 1877 the Government has devoted itself to 
promoting manufactures and commerce, with the result that, 
whereas in 1877 her exports and imports totalled 5,000,000/., they 
rose to not less than 9,700,000/. in 1887,* 32,800,000/. in 1897, and 
92,700,0001. in 1907. It is an ominous fact that this economic 
prosperity is attributed by Japanese financial authorities to the 
successful wars with China and Russia. In War and Armament 
Expenditure of Japan, the writer, Mr. Ono, Councillor of the 
Japanese Ministry of Finance, says : 


We do not hesitate from this point of view [the stimulus given to national 
pride] to congratulate ourselves upon a war, and particularly upon a 
victory in war, as efficient causes of improvement in national economy. 


3 The Japanese themselves say: ‘ We do not like to go where rice is not the 
agricultural staple, and we prefer a warm country.’ They do not produce their 
rice for export. It is a special kind for themselves which they like (Robertson 
Scott, The Foundations of Japan). As to the population of Japanese Saghalien, 
the census taken in October 1920 gives a larger figure, 105,000. 

4 The Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1922,‘gives 10,000,000). for 
1887. 
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The actual sum received from China as war indemnity between 
1895 and 1898 was 38,032,844/. The Great War placed Japan in 
an even more favourable position. In 1915 alone Japan supplied 
Russia with arms and ammunition to the value of 20,000,000). 
The total orders of the Allies amounted to 100,000,000/., and these 
were not for military supplies alone. On December 5, 1918, a 
leading Japanese newspaper stated that during the war the 
capital invested in industrial development amounted to 
300,000,000/. The tonnage of the mercantile fleet was 1,500,000 
in 1908, and over 3,000,000 in 1918. The Japanese gold reserve 
was 30,000,000/. in 1914 and 160,000,000/. in 1918. Japanese 
millionaires before the war were few and far between, but now can 
be counted by the thousand. The war has enriched the Exchequer 
and the capitalists, but the masses of the people were impoverished. 
The prices of rice, fish, clothing, and fuel rose from 250 to 300 per 
cent., but wages did not increase considerably. Hence Labour 
troubles. Hence the ground is being prepared for Socialist and 
even Bolshevist propaganda. In the first nine months of 1921 
there were sixty-three strikes, each affecting over 2000 men. The 
biggest strike was in Kobe and lasted a month. All previous 
strikes had hardly survived ten days. In fact, a Labour leader 
stated that a strike similar to the Kobe one would have been 
smashed by the Government a few years ago.§ 

A considerable increase in wages will have to be conceded ; 
this will cause an increase in the cost of production at an awkward 
moment. During the war, in the absence of competition, Japanese 
merchants lowered the quality of their goods; they cannot now 
compete with foreigners with the same success. In 1918 52 per 
cent. of the total imports of China came from Japan, in Irg19 
40 per cent., and in 1920 less than 30 per cent. Protective duties 
came to the front again. France prohibited Japanese silks. In 
1919 Japanese exports to the United States were valued at 
82,800,000/., and in 1920 they fell to 56,500,000/.6 The general 
balance of trade has undergone a change adverse to Japan. There 
is a general depression. The economic crisis causes the working 
classes to lose the only advantage they had during the war, namely, 
that of increased demand for their labour. Factories have closed, 
and only 40 per cent. of the workmen are required. Industry in 
Japan is more of a hothouse production than that of other coun- 
tries which are suffering from the aftermath of the war, and is less 
able to withstand these sudden changes. Hence the Government 
is tempted in the direction of an Imperialist policy, and longing 

5 Golovin, The Problem of the Pacific in the Twentieth Century. 
6 The revenue amounted in 1918-19 to 90,227,300/., and is estimated at 
146,500,000), in 1922-3 (Statesman’s Year Book, 1922, p. 1063). A slightly 


higher figure, 148,400,000/., is given in the Financial and Economic Annual of 
Japan, 1922, Throughout this paper the yen is taken as equal to two shillings. 
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eyes are cast on China. Japan needs raw materials apart from 
foodstuffs ; she requires cotton, oil and coal, and, above all, iron. 
Her want of this has been called the Achilles tendon of her military 
power. Before the war iron and steel were imported from Great 
Britain and the United States ; from 1914 to 1917 Japan lived on 
American supplies. In 1917 the United States placed an embargo 
on steel. That embargo converted the desire for Japanese inde- 
pendence in this regard (a desire which had hitherto been under- 
stood only by the leaders of industry) into a national watchword. 
Her own production of ore, including Corea, does not supply more 
than 160,000 tons of pig-iron. Her wants in the next few years 
are calculated at more than ten times that amount.’ 

The reforms of 1919 increased the number of the voters from 
1,460,000 to 2,360,000, but manhood suffrage was rejected for the 
fourth time last April, and there are still more than 10,000,000 
men without the suffrage. Nominally these voters control the 
Government, but, in fact, under Article 7 of the Constitution the 
control of the Budget is outside the power of Parliament, for if the 
Budget is not voted that of the previous year comes automatically 
into effect. Moreover, the Army and the Navy are outside the con- 
trol of Parliament and directly under the Emperor. The Ministers 
are responsible to the Emperor, and not to Parliament, and in time 
of war or civil strife the Emperor can suspend the civic rights of the 
public. Add to this that, for good or ill, patriotism is the out- 
standing Japanese virtue, and the schools, which in 1915 embraced 
about 993 per cent. of the children of the country, foster nothing so 
much as the religious worship of the Emperor and intense natural 
patriotism. Moreover, the masses of the Japanese are naturally 
warlike, and this tendency has been increased by the victories 
they have obtained in their wars with the Chinese and Russians 
and also over the Germans in the Great War at Kiauchau. 

Suffice it to say that the question of the China trade—that is, 
trade with some 420,000,000 industrious folk—must sooner or 
later become a bone of contention between Japan and her 
chief competitors, Great Britain and the United States.® The 
semi-official Japanese colonial journal put this clearly in r9r4, 
saying : 

Not only will Japan try to erase the ambitions of Russia and Germany 
it will also do its best to prevent England and the United States from 
touching the Chinese cake. 

The policy of Japan shown in the famous twenty-one demands 


7 Golovin, The Problem of the Pacific in the Twentieth Century. 

8 Every Minister in the late Admiral Kato’s Cabinet was a member of the 
Upper House. Admiral Kato was a member of the Satsuma clan, and so is his 
successor, Admiral Count Yamamoto, G.C.M.G. 

® In 1920 the share of the British Empire in the foreign trade of China was 

8°64 per cent., Japan 28°14 per cent., United States 1610 per cent. 
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she put to China in 1915 involved the complete control of China 
by Japan. 

Apart from the question of trade, ‘ the real barrier between 
East and West, between the white and yellow races, is a distrust 
of each other’s morality and the illusion that the distrust is on one 
side only’ (Robertson Scott). Taking Far Eastern questions 
alone, the Japanese are not likely to forget that while the Euro- 
pean Powers protested against the Treaty of Shimonoseki, which 
gave Port Arthur and its peninsula to Japan, they very soon after 
showed their respect of the inviolability of Chinese territory by 
seizing Port Arthur (Russia), Wei-Hai-Wei (Great Britain), 
Kiauchau (Germany), and Kwang-Chow-Wan (France). 

Nor has their respect for the white race been increased by what 
has happened since the war in the Near East. America undertook 
a mandate for Constantinople and Armenia; Great Britain, France 
and Italy, and Greece undertook mandates for the greater part 
of the Asiatic territories of Turkey; yet as the result of the recent 
Lausanne Conference the Turk has now returned to Europe in 
triumph and is master over the peninsula of Asia Minor. More- 
over, the Washington Treaty is open to the interpretation that 
it was due to fear of Japan on the part of the United States, 
and although it was received with universal congratulation, it will 
be seen that it has ‘ not only not prevented the possibility of war,’ 
but it has not even interrupted the preparations for war (Golovin). 
But apart from the economic question and the question whether, 
in view of recent democratic impulses, it may not suit the ruling 
classes in Japan at any moment to prefer war to peace, there is 
the problem of national and racial pride. Mr. Hara, Admiral 
Kato’s predecessor, preached as a journalist the doctrine of Asia 
for the Asiatics, which meant in the first instance a free hand for 
Japan in Corea and China and answered the cry of ‘ the yellow 
peril’ with that of ‘the white peril.” Moreover, the need of 
insistence on the racial equality was put as strongly, if more 
diplomatically, by Mr. Hara’s predecessor as Prime Minister, 
Marquis Okuma, who expressed bitter disappointment that Japan’s 
representative at Versailles (Viscount Ishii) did not insist on 
pressing this question on the white Powers there assembled. 
Other Japanese writers openly state that as a result of the Great 
War ‘an intense wave of militarism enveloped all ranks of the 
Asian people from Manila to Cairo,’ openly demand ‘ the expulsion 
of the West from the East,’ and openly advocate an alliance with 
Bolshevist Russia for this purpose. In fact, the Great War, which 
shattered European prestige in the Far East, merely accelerated 
a movement existent long before 1914— indeed, ever’ since the 
Russo-Japanese war, which broke the spell of white invincibility. 
After 1904 Japan set to work to strengthen her influence in Asia. 
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For this purpose a number of societies were formed which culmi- 
nated in the Pan-Asiatic Association, founded by Marquis Okuma. 
Among these societies was the Indo-Japanese Association, in 
support of which Marquis Okuma wrote an article in 1907, while 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty existed, in which these words occur: 
Being oppressed by the Europeans, the 300 millions of India are looking 
for Japanese protection. ... Japanese ought to go to India. 
We do not know whether these societies had any influence on the 
revolts in French Indo-China, the Dutch Indies, and the Philip- 
pines before the war, but we have to bear in mind the outburst of 
the Japanese papers against England in 1916 and 1917, when we 
seemed to them to be losing the war, and the unrest in India 
during the war. As far as Admiral Kato’s Government was con- 
cerned, the attitude of Japan was ‘sober, moderate and pacific,’ 
and it seems to have rejected the advances of the Soviet. We 
have no means yet of knowing the policy of his successor, but 
there is no reason to. believe that the courage of this enterprising, 
energetic and adventurous people will be daunted by the 
disastrous earthquake which has attracted to them the sym- 
pathy of the civilised world. The position, then, as far as 
Japan is concerned, is as follows: There is every incentive, 
including racial pride, for a policy of expansion, and there are 
Chauvinistic organisations to fan the flame. No one can wonder 
if Japan chooses the right moment to demand her place in the 
sun, for she has a history, a civilisation, and a moral creed 
(bushido) as lofty as our own. A nation so situated is hardly 
likely to abide by a decision of the League of Nations, on which 
coloured people have so slight a representation, and to which 
Japan herself has only appealed in vain. Moreover, the mutual 
guarantee of territory is the one part of the Covenant or Constitu- 
tion of the League which has remained a dead letter.1° 
What, then, is the naval position which the Imperial Conference 
has to face in the Pacific ? It is conditioned by the results of the 
Washington Conference, which have recently (The Times, July 9) 
been defined by the French Minister of Marine as follows : 
1. The limitation of the total tonnage and the number of individual 
ships of the line of battle ; 
2. The suspension of construction of ships of the line for ten years ; 
3. Complete liberty to construct smaller vessels ; 
4. The maintenance of the status quo in the Pacific in regard to naval 


bases in certain zones which include Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines. 


10 Kawakami, What Japan Thinks: Japanand the World Peace ; Stoddart, 
The Rising Tide of Colour. It should be recognised that Admiral Kato loyally 
carried out the stipulations of the Washington Conference in withdrawing Japan’s 
troops, wireless stations and post-offices from China and giving up her interests 
in Kiauchau and the Shantung railway. It may be ‘reculer pour mieux sauter’ 
as in 1895. 
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The main result of the Washington Conference, in the view of 
competent naval critics, is to leave Japan practically supreme in 
the Western Pacific. Thanks to the collapse of Russia, Japan is 
absolutely mistress of the Sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea, 
while her long line of islands, ending with the Pescadores, enables 
her to command the coast of China down to Hong Kong. 

The Five-Power Pact, now duly ratified, not only limits 
American battleship building, wherein America’s strength lies, 
but it gives Japan a naval holiday in which to develop her own 
shipbuilding resources, both private and State-owned. This she 
is doing, and she is at the present time not only building ships 
of the smaller types not forbidden by the Treaty, but she is also 
accumulating large stores of oil and building oil tankers. Besides, 
we are told officially (Hansard, July 19, 1923, p. 2644) she is 
spending no less than 2,000,000/, on her naval bases and strengthen- 
ing her fortifications. 

As far as the United States are concerned, their nearest base 
to the Philippines is Pearl Harbour (Honolulu), 5000 miles from 
the axis of the Western Pacific, which is a straight line drawn 
from Nagasaki to the Philippines. On this point a prominent 
American naval officer has stated that 


the Philippines are there for Japan whenever she likes to take them, and 
nothing can prevent her from seizing them whenever she feels inclined to 
do so. As at present circumstanced we could do nothing whatever to 
protect them in time of war.14 

Now there is a movement in the Philippines in favour of 
independence from America, just as there used to be a movement 
in Corea in favour of independence from China, and should this 
movement receive open or secret support from Japan, there is 
little doubt that the fate of Corea would follow. In that case, 
from what I heard in America last year, it is not inconceivable 
that America would acquiesce rather than fight. Beyond the 
Philippines lie the vast possessions of the Dutch East Indies, 
which, with the exception of Java, can hardly be said to be 
effectively occupied by the Netherlands, and which certainly 
could not offer any real resistance to Japan.!2 

11 Bywater, Sea Power in the Pacific. The American Naval Department 
will this autumn submit to Congress proposals to spend 8,505,o00/. on the naval 
base in the Hawaiian islands, 784,000/. at Cavite in the Philippines, and 142,000/, at 
Guam, The last two are within the treaty zone, but it is suggested that this 
expenditure is necessary to maintain them as efficient as in February 1922, when, 
the Treaty was signed (The Times, August 25, 1923). 

12 Cp. Report of the Dutch Commission on the Defences of Netherlands India, 
1913 ; Manual of Netherlands India, compiled by the Admiralty Naval Intelligence 
Division, 1920, p. 531. A further Dutch Royal Commission appointed on 
November 29, 1922, reported on April 7, 1923, that a naval base at Tanjong 
Priok was indispensable, and that 5,000,000/. should be spent there with 1, 500,000/. 
at Sourabaya. Asubsidiary base at Rhio, near Singapore, was also recommended. 
Proposals on this subject were under consideration in the Dutch Upper House in 
August. 
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Enough has now been said to show that the matters relating to 
the Far East which await the.deliberations of the Imperial Con- 
ference are of the utmost importance. 

The Conference, as we have seen, has not only to decide 
(a) on the question of Imperial policy involved in our relations 
with Japan, (b) plans for carrying out that policy, but it has 
also (c) to provide for co-ordinated executive action, namely, 
machinery and funds; and in this connection I submit in con- 
clusion that (i.) a special standing sub-committee of the Imperial 
Defence Committee should be appointed on which representation 
should be given to the Dominions and Dependencies immediately 
concerned, and such representatives should be men of decision as 
well as of experience, and (ii.) the Far Eastern fleet should be 
directed by a flag officer of high rank located at Singapore and 
assisted by a strong staff. 

The British Commonwealth is a league of peace and if these 
steps are promptly taken an appeal to arms will probably be 
avoided, though in estimating probabilities account must be taken 
of Japan’s predilection for preventive or defensive war, as shown 
in 1904, and her belief that war as such is an efficient cause of 
improvement in national economy. But if matters are allowed 
to drift we shall certainly wake up one fine morning and find 
ourselves in a position similar to that of 1914. 

Above all, it is necessary for the Imperial Conference to 
recognise as the basis of its action that the expansion of Japan 
in some direction is inevitable, and that it must lay down a well- 
defined Imperial policy, for unless the objects and methods are 
definite the execution will assuredly be halting and feeble. For 
instance, Japan must be clearly informed in what light the permea- 
tion or annexation of the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies 
by the Japanese will be regarded by the British Empire. Such 
problems are unwelcome to those who are responsible for the 
finance of Great Britain and the sister States, but unless they are 
fully and frankly faced now there will be even more unwelcome 
problems to be faced by those who come after us. 

It is useless following the policy of the ostrich and hiding one’s 
head in the sand. There is a belief in the United States that the 
British Navy will be used to defend American interests in the 
Philippines, there is a belief in some quarters in Canada and 
Australia that the American Navy will be used for their defence 
against Japan, and this is one of the causes of the apathy as to 
local naval forces. It is not too much to say that on all these 
questions an authoritative pronouncement is required, and that 
if none is forthcoming the Imperial Conference will have failed in 
its duty. 

GEOFFREY DRAGE. 
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For the second time since the war, the Prime Ministers are meeting 
in conference this year, and one of their principal duties is to 
consider the conduct of the foreign policy of the Empire. During 
the Peace Conference, in the elation of victory, some striking but 
ambiguous pronouncements were made with regard to the status 
of the Dominions. Since then Dominion statesmen have en- 
deavoured in one cryptic statement after another to illuminate 
without elucidating this important subject. They have shown 
little inclination, however, to come to grips with it and formulate 
a definite and practical means of tackling the problem. In 1921 
the matter was completely set on one side. But if Mr. Bruce, the 
Prime Minister of Ausiralia, is as good as his word, the question 
will be forced to an issue at the Conference this month. The diffi- 
culty is that, while Australia and New Zealand cannot afford 
to play with the issue, Canada and South Africa can, or at least 
think they can. 

When Sir Joseph Ward brought his proposal for an Imperial 
Council before the Imperial Conference of 1911, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier objected, saying that ‘if a Dominion insisted on being 
consulted in regard to matters which might result in war, that 
would imply the necessity that they should take part in the war.’ 
His successor, Sir Robert Borden, when he insisted at Paris on 
separate national status for Canada, made the whole basis of his 
claim the desire of Canada to assume the responsibility for con- 
ducting her own policy. Nothing less, he contended, would 
satisfy the aspirations of Canada for full nationhood. In reality, 
the principles of these two Canadian leaders were not as contra- 
dictory as they appear on the surface to be, for both were actuated 
by the instinct, which permeates American thought, to avoid 
entanglement abroad. Both statesmen believed that Canada 
had no urgent foreign problems of her own. Sir Wilfrid did not 
want to be involved in the foreign problems of the Empire, or 
committed to its foreign policy by sharing in its control. Sir 
Robert wanted independent status so that Canada could confine 
herself to the problems that concern her alone, and deal with them 
in her own way. Canada is so convinced that she has no foreign 
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policy to bother her that she spends practically nothing on 
defence. . The present Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. MacKenzie 
King, an opponent of Sir Robert Borden, has been even more 
definite than Sir Robert, and in a recent statement announced 
that Canada’s interest in the foreign affairs of the Empire would 
be limited to questions in which she was directly concerned, and 
she would not be involved in any war in which the Empire was 
engaged unless her Parliament, after consideration of her interests, 
decided otherwise. This statement was influenced, no doubt, 
by the opinion of French Canada, on which Mr. MacKenzie King 
depends, just as the similar attitude of Mr. Smuts is dictated by 
the need of conciliating Dutch opinion. A frank decision by a 
Dominion to control its own foreign policy from its own resources 
would have the advantage of causing a radical readjustment 
adapted to the needs of the new situation. The logical conse- 
quences of the independent policy would be worked out. The 
validity of the policy proposed would be tested by its application 
to various contingencies, and each part of the Empire would have 
to decide how it was placed, and make its representations and 
dispositions accordingly. As a matter of fact, nothing of the kind 
has ever been done by any of the Dominions, with the result that 
public opinion is only half informed. Disaffected opinion, which 
it is important for the time being to attract, secures important 
concessions while loyalist opinion is not aroused and is given no 
weight. It is not sufficient to say that a Dominion is going to 
control its own policy. What is that policy to be? And will it 
be a"policy that can be pursued in isolation? There are very few 
nations in the world to-day who are powerful enough to pursue an 
isolated and independent policy. In any case to conduct foreign 
policy involves an expensive and elaborate mechanism. This 
does not exist at present, and the Dominions have shown no dis- 
position to create it. There is no means of collecting information 
or of influencing foreign Governments. The only attempt made 
so far has been the proposal, not yet matured, to appoint a 
Canadian Ambassador to Washington. Mr. Smuts has deplored 
the lack of a separate diplomacy for South Africa, but has made no 
effort to appoint South African plenipotentiaries. As a matter 
of fact, the telegram summoning the Conference of 1921 shows 
that the British Government was experiencing the utmost diffi- 
culty in arousing any interest whatever in the conduct of foreign 
affairs throughout the Empire. When that Conference sat, 
British Ministers forcibly urged that after Paris it was anomalous 
for them to conduct the foreign policy of the whole Empire 
without consultatoin. But all attempts to put the matter 
on a logical and systematic basis were burked by the various 
Dominion representatives. No candid student examining the 
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history of the last few years can avoid the inference that a desire 
to participate in foreign policy, or even to control their own 
policy, is very far from the minds of Dominion statesmen. What 
they want is to limit the orbit of their activity, to discharge 
themselves from responsibility for foreign policy as a whole, and 
devote themselves entirely to home affairs. This conclusion is 
corroborated by the fact that neither South Africa nor Canada 
has made any preparations for defence nor attempts to co- 
operate with Great Britain in the general defence of the Empire. 
None of the Dominions can defend itself by its own resources. It 
is true that the dangers of each differ. Canada is protected by 
the great Republic, and therefore does not fear an invasion, but 
this does not increase the national prestige of Canada. Even if 
the United States does not invade her neighbour, she could make 
Canada conform to her policy. The logical termination of this 
relationship is absorption.1_ South Africa would be absolutely at 
the mercy of a strong enemy outside Europe, though such an enemy 
is at present distant. But the indifference of South Africa to her 
own defence is really due to the fact that South Africa has never 
finally settled the object of her allegiance. A study of this branch 
of the subject therefore leads to the conclusion that the interest 
of a Dominion in foreign affairs and defence varies in proportion 
to its apparent danger in the international complex. 

It may be considered out of place for an Australian to criticise 
the action of other Dominions in the matter of defence. I do so 
merely to bring out in greater relief the position and policy of 
Australia. Australia, in good sooth, cannot exist unless her 
integrity is made an Imperial interest. The doctrine of entirely 
separate nationhood and individual responsibility propounded by 
Canada and South Africa is no good to us. If Australia is not to 
be overwhelmed, the principle of mutual responsibility and mutual 
sacrifice for the security of the Empire must be recognised. It is 
not much for a Dominion to ask—only such a guarantee of in- 
tegrity as is provided by Article X. of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations as a basis of international peace. It is not suggested 
that Australian policy has been consistent or efficient. Before 
the war Australia voluntarily established a navy and compulsory 
military training. During the war we placed ourselves under the 
British command and fought as units in the British forces. 

During the Peace Conference we claimed status—never really 
defined—of separate nationhood. The writer has never really 
quarrelled with the ideal of separate nationality, provided that 


1 It will be noticed that when the American Senate ratified the recent Fisheries 
Treaty, separately negotiated and executed between Canada and the United 
States, it added a reservation that the treaty should bind the whole British 
Empire. The Senate appears to be taking the opportunity to force the issue. 
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the necessary adjustments are made and the various parts of the 
Empire achieve by voluntary co-operation that unity of policy 
and front which was previously achieved by the unitary pre-war 
system and the supremacy of the British Parliament. This is 
precisely what the representatives of Australia, and indeed all the 
other Dominions, have neglected to do. They preferred to cover 
the meaning of national status up with meaningless verbiage, and 
nothing was ever done to supplement the formule agreed on at 
Paris. 

The position of Australia is determined by the developments 
in the Pacific which culminated in the Washington Conference and 
the treaties regulating naval armaments in this ocean. I have in 
another article in this Review ? put the arguments in favour of 
the policy of complete disarmament in the Pacific which might 
well have been the outcome of a far-seeing statesmanship at 
Washington. National feeling in Japan and the United States, 
and the curious weakness of China and Russia, precluded the 
adoption of naval disarmament which would have placed China 
at the mercy of Japan. What the Washington Conference did 
accomplish was a balance of power in the Pacific with a special 
clause preventing the automatic increase of armaments for a 
period. Upon the stability of this balance the safety of Australia 
depends. it is, of course, questionable whether, with Russia in 
Asia chaotic and weak, inviting aggression, and with China 
prostrate with none of her problems solved, there can be any 
equilibrium in the Pacific. The situation is liable to change 
rapidly at any time. Japan is one of the most powerful nations, 
yet she has not enough territory for her immense hordes of people. 
There is a deep and unbridgable conflict of policy between her and 
Australia over the problem of racial discrimination. There seems 
little doubt that Japan has decided that her true policy lies in the 
development of Asia and the exploitation of China. Such a policy 
promises rewards of the most stupendous magnitude. But 
unfortunately the militarist bias of Japan leads her to adopt 
indefensible methods. China is so weak. Japam is so near. 
Japan has had no experience of commercial policy, and does not 
realise that through pure trade—manufacture and exchange—she 
has as great a scope for her people as in the economic military 
policy she has adopted. If the spheres of activity in China are to 
be exclusive and competitive, as Western nations have been in the 
habit of arranging them, then Japan is in so superior a position 
that the other nations have no chance against her. The twenty- 
one demands carried the policy of exploitation initiated by 
Western nations to a logical and terrible culmination. Such a 
type of exploitation will probably fail from inherent unsoundness, 


2 ‘ Washington Conference and After,’ September 1922. 
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but in the process China will be degraded so that it will be difficult 
for her to regain her economic stability. It will certainly arouse 
the hostility of all those Powers which regarded China as a potential 
market, and create a conflict in the Pacific. If Japan is checked 
in China, and if China and Russia recover and resist her exploita- 
tion, Japan must find other areas for expansion for her surplus 
population, and if that moment ever comes the immense areas of 
territory in the British Dominions would give her the greatest 
scope. Here lies the danger for Australia and New Zealand—the 
most sparsely populated and the most isolated parts of the 
Empire. Such a danger may seem rather remote.': It would be 
if we could rely upon the stability of the Washington equilibrium. 
But a balance of power depends upon the readiness of the con- 
stituent nations to play their part. If one fails the whole thing 
breaks down. But Britain is not at present playing her part, 
and is not in a position to do so. The American bases are 5000 
miles from Japan, and the American Fleet could not prevent Japan 
taking the Philippines. Japan would not attempt this if there 
were a British fleet in the Pacific. But Britain has no bases in 
the Pacific. The situation there is precarious and tempting to a 
nation governed by military ideals which has everything to gain 
by upsetting the balance. 
But we find the position still more serious if we realise Australia 
. is really indefensible. Of the vulnerability of Australia there is 
no doubt, and, distant though Japan is from her, unless the British 
fleet is maintained in the Pacific at full strength, she is inviting 
invasion. A modern expedition conveying 50,000 Eastern troops 
would be no impossible feat. Such a body of troops could 
be thrown on any spot on the Australian coast, except the strip 
between Port Lincoln in South Australia and Rockhampton in 
Queensland. It could establish itself there in a sparsely populated 
territory. The concentration of sufficient troops to shift it would 
take weeks, and to transport them to the spot would take weeks 
more. By that time the expedition would have dug itself in, and 
would defy attempts at dislodgment. It could be indefinitely 
reinforced. It would soon become self-supporting. All the 
advantages of Australia’s insular position would then disappear. 
The Australian people would have to retire into its south-eastern 
corner of the continent. Universal and compulsory military 
service would be essential if the small population were to avoid . 
being driven off the remaining area. In the military sense we are 
attempting to hold too much ground. Australia is so isolated 
that her integrity is not essential to any other nation. There was 
a time during the nineteenth century when her isolation was a 
protection. But owing to her geographical isolation, she does not 
play a part in any equilibrium of power. Therefore her conquest 
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would not affect the position of the other parties to that balance. 
It will be seen that the naval disposition contemplated by Washing- 
ton was one in which the Empire as a whole was to contribute. 
The above analysis shows that the Dominions are more vitally 
interested in it than Great Britain. It is the call of the blood 
among British races, the interest of each section of the race in the 
integrity of the other sections, the policy of the British Parliament 
and Government to see that every British interest, whatever its 
intrinsic value to the Empire, is protected, that alone keep Aus- 
tralia safe. The declarations of aloofness from general Empire 
problems, and the determination to inaugurate separate policies, 
the intention to weave separate alliances and relationships, as 
indicated by the statesmen of Canada and South Africa, challenge 
the security of Australia and New Zealand and imperil the very 
bases of their existence. As I have previously pointed out, the 
position of Canada and South Africa is only less urgent than 
that of Australia if we assume that their allegiance to the British 
race and ideal is less sacred and important to them than it is to 
Australia. 

If Canada does not mind whether she becomes an appanage of 
the United States, she may conceivably mould her policy accord- 
ingly. She will be at least safe. If South Africa is prepared to 
‘ go Dutch,’ then she may do so, but her foreign problems will not 
diminish in intensity. She may find herself an object of desire 
for the overcrowded nations of the East, and she would certainly 
find it more difficult to deal with her own native and Eastern 
questions. 

Is it not time for Dominion statesmen to revise their attitude, 
to look the facts in the face and cease employing phrases the 
meanings of which are blurred and the implications of which are 
incalculable? The tendency to-day is for large units to act 
together. The tendency for separation visible within the Empire 
is contrary to every impulse and need of the time, and could only 
be the product of a political attitude formed for temporary pur- 
poses, and without information, and without a true sense of 
responsibility for the security of the States which these Dominion 
statesmen lead. The Dominions will not rise to the height of 
the nationality of which they have boasted so much, they will 
not put reality into the phrases they have coined or discharge 
the responsibility which they have undertaken, unless they 
acknowledge that a united policy is the only policy which will 
secure each part of the Empire, and collaborate conscientiously 
and with insight in framing its main lines. 

The illusory character of this policy of désintéressement, the 
desire to avoid European entanglement, is seen immediately we 
go over the non-European problems which a Dominion statesman 
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must consider if he is to discharge the separate responsibility 
which he ex hypothesi undertakes. This can best be done by laying 
down the lines of a general policy which is essential to protect the 
Dominions bordering on the Pacific. 

I. The objective of all policy framed in the interest of the 
Dominions must be peace. All the great Dominions hold terri- 
tories far too extensive for effective military defence by their 
present population and resources. The requirements of capital 
for development so as to provide for adequate settlement are so 
huge that further war would impede their progress for generations 
and postpone it until it is too late. 

2. But do not let us repeat the mistake of 1914 and invite war 
by creating the feeling that we shall hesitate to play our part in 
the international situation. The appearance of the British Navy 
in adequate strength in the Pacific will do much to stabilise the 
situation there and prevent any Imperialistic tendency on the 
part of Japan to disturb the nations interested in its problems. 
Further policy must be directed to the restoration of China. 
This is admittedly a difficult proposition and impossible to 
tackle directly. It is impossible to put a nation on its legs as 
you would stand up a lay figure. It may be possible for a 
nation which has proved its disinterestedness, like Britain or 
perhaps America, to mediate between the rival factions. But 
possibly no nation has shown itself sufficiently unselfish to do this 
satisfactorily. A convincing evidence of a change of heart towards 
China would probably do more than anything else. The scramble 
for concessions and special interests, even if organised and equalised, 
must demoralise China. Abstention even if other nations go on 
might be the best policy, and a remission of loans and indemnity 
if the money be spent in economic development might prove in 
the long run the most enlightened self-interest. One nation 
cannot redeem another. A nation must save itself, and the pro- 
blem is to help China to help herself 

3. Another cardinal element of Dominion policy must be the 
rapid development of the outer Empire and a redistribution of the 
British peoples over its surface. Perhaps the chief feature of 
danger for the Empire is that it is a congeries of nations which 
are not economically self-sufficient, and are therefore vulnerable 
from the defence point of view. The overcrowded population 
of the British Isles, unable to feed or clothe itself without a 
constant supply of raw materials from abroad, and the vast 
underpopulated territories of the outer Empire, whose peoples 
are unable to hold them against an enemy, unable to provide the 
capital for their development, unable to supply themselves at 
present with the requirements of modern civilised life, are variants 
of the one great problem of national defence. Each phase of the 
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problem will be cured by one solution—the relief of the pressure 
of population in Britain and the peopling of the Dominions to a 
stage where they will be more nearly adequate to their needs. If 
this were accomplished during the next two generations, every- 
thing else would be added to us—absolute security and mutual 
commerce and intercourse between strong and prosperous com- 
munities. The wearing anxiety of the British statesman as to the 
protection of British commerce would cease, and the haunting 
fear of the Australian of the advance of Asiatic races would dis- 
appear. It may be that the movement would be too successful, 
and that strong self-sufficient communities would tend to drift 
apart and cease to worry about mutual defence and constitutional 
ties. This may be so; these things are means to an end, not the 
end itself. It may be pointed out now, however, that it is the 
unascertained liability of sone parts of the Empire that is causing 
the present mood of désintéressement. 

4. The Pacific is at present an ‘ unplumbed salt estranging 
sea’ of international problems. It is insufficiently studied in 
British departments, whose policy there has been ill informed, 
inconsistent, self-sufficient and indifferent. The handling of the 
New Hebrides question by the Colonial Office leaves much to be 
desired, and we look in vain for any adequate naval policy for 
the defence of British interests. Britain is assigned a réle by the 
Washington treaties, but cannot carry out her undertakings 
because she has no bases which can accommodate a post-war 
battleship. None of the Dominions is making an adequate study 
of the strategic problems of the Pacific. The whole balance of 
power in that ocean will be affected by facts relating to the 
Philippines, the various half-populated islands in the North and 
South Pacific ; the presence of other European Powers there, such 
as France, Holland and Portugal ; the conduct of the mandates 
in the Pacific ; the immigration of peoples through these islands 
and their economic development and settlement, and the conflict 
of races and civilisation which this involves. Quite apart from 
the stupendous problems of the Asiatic continent, a long catalogue 
of Pacific problems exists which need profound study, but which 
are receiving little or none either by the mother country or the 
Dominions. 

It was providential that up to the outbreak of the war the 
principal threat to the Empire was a threat from Europe and not 
from outside. This justified the concentration of armaments 
round the coast of Britain, where those who paid for them could 
see them. If the main threat had come in the Pacific it might 
have been a different matter. The theory of the blue water 
school that the British fleet could seek out the main enemy and 
destroy him, and then sail round the world and meet any other 
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foe, was blown out of the blue water during the war. The 
German fleet in being in the North Sea refused to fight, but 
immobilised the British fleet there. There was considerable 
hesitation before a small unit was despatched, under Admiral 
Sturdee, to deal with the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. The 
strange fear of invasion all through the war often distorted 
British policy during the war. I do not criticise that best of all 
publics, the British public, but I do say that, unless the British 
artisan is led, he cannot help concentrating on his own problems, 
and the British taxpayer, unless he is properly informed, must 
limit his obligations. The Pacific problems should be studied on 
the spot. The peoples vitally interested should contribute their 
share to these studies and deliberations. 

When we consider the magnitude of these problems, it is not 
altogether surprising that Dominion statesmen, dependent on an 
electorate never used to dealing with foreign problems, should 
endeavour to avoid tackling them. Such an attitude might be 
excusable in a young country if it were not for the fact that these 
problems are the specific problems of the Dominions bordering 
the Pacific, and that our existence depends on them. Even if 
we had not bravely assumed the insignia of nationality we should 
have to pay attention to them. How can they be handled 
satisfactorily ? 

5. This leads us to a consideration of the principles and 
methods of organisation that are to be adopted for meeting the 
dangers which face the Empire. The fundamental basis of action 
—a common voice and a united front—must be articulated, 
The attempt of Dominion statesmen to dissociate themselves 
from the foreign policy of the Empire is solely due to a con- 
centration on European events and neglect of the Pacific. As 
soon as we admit that Pacific problems are onerous it falls to the 
ground. To a Dominion bordering on the Pacific a common 
voice and united action should appeal more than a policy of 
isolation. The principles of equality of effort and sacrifice must 
also be agreed to. Possibly the acid test of the strength of empire 
is the willingness to contribute to its burdens. We cannot lean 
any longer on that most noble and patient beast of burden, the 
British taxpayer. At the same time, the future of the whole 
Empire has to be considered, and pioneering countries, with all the 
huge capital expenditure required for development, would cease * 
to progress if they had to bear the same heavy burden of taxation. 
The relative lowness of taxation may be our means of attracting 
immigrants. If this question of equality of sacrifice has not yet 
been made a capital issue in the discussion of the Imperial 
problem, the fault is partly that of British statesmen. They 
have frequently stated that the British people could no longer 
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bear the whole burden, but have never pressed the matter to an 
issue. 

A definite and explicit recognition of the interest of each 
section of the Empire in the integrity and freedom of the other 
sections is also fundamental. If Canada and South Africa are 
not prepared to accord this recognition, they should be forced to 
face the consequences of this refusal. 

Definite military and naval effort by the Dominions, controlled 
by their Governments, co-ordinated and placed under the same 
command as British forces, should be inaugurated. The whole 
of the strategical problems affecting British forces in the Pacific 
should be worked out and the dispositions made accordingly. 
Primary bases in temperate regions bordering the Pacific are 
essential. Great Britain is too far. They should be established 
in the British Dominions—Canada or Australia. A decentralisa- 
tion of the Imperial General Staff and Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and the establishment of a Pacific section with a staff 
for actual command, is the most urgent need of the situation, 
It would report to the central body and take orders from it, but 
in case of war it would act.* 

.6. The control of foreign relations should be considered from 
an entirely practical point of view. Separate ambassadors for 
the Dominions would be an ineffective and costly nuisance. The 
present diplomatic service of the Empire should be used. The 
Foreign Office should conduct the foreign policy of the Empire 
as the agent of all members of the British commonwealth. 
Its instructions should be settled in frequent conferences between 
the representatives of the various sections. In default of definite 
agreement on any point, the British Ministry would have the 
authority to make decisions and carry on. Dominions would be 
committed by such actions unless they definitely withdrew their 
authority. This is not a constitutional discussion, and the 
whole scheme of inter-Imperial organisation designed to secure 
full discussion and consideration of, and co-operation in, all 
Imperial activities, will not be pursued here. Only one sug- 
gestion need be put forward, and that is, that Dominion attachés 
be appointed to all important British embassies to countries 
bordering on the Pacific. 

The sweep I have taken in my suggestions is portentously 
wide, and my only excuse as a private writer for raising an issue 
of such immense scope is that no Dominion statesman or member 
of a Dominion Parliament, if he is to live up to the national 
status he has claimed, can afford to leave out any point I have 
mentioned. It is a staggering increase of Dominion liabilities 
and responsibilities, and the only consolation we can show is that 
our commitments are much less onerous if we assume them as a 
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united British commonwealth, and only if we do so can we ever 
hope to cope with them. 

While this article was being written Australia celebrated 
the eighth anniversary of Anzac Day. The landing on Gallipoli, 
glorious as it was, is not remembered as a victory. The baptism 
of fire is referred to with pride as marking the commencement of 
nationhood ; but generally the anniversary is regarded as a kind 
of memorial occasion to commemorate the death of the thousands 
of our brave compatriots who perished in that expedition. But 
not a note of complaint has ever been uttered as to the conception 
or the execution of an expedition which was in reality a colossal 
Balaclava. On Gallipoli on the evening of April 25, 1915, the 
highest Australian officials knew that the whole expedition was 
doomed. There has never been any illusion on the subject 
among thinking Australians. The abysmal fallacies which vitiated 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s strategical conception have long been 
perfectly understood. At the end of 1915 there was distinctly 
visible in the British Press a nervousness as to the effect of the 
Gallipoli failure on Dominion opinions. There was no necessity. 
Our patriotism is made of sterner stuff. We do not feel that our 
own statesmen would have avoided such mistakes. We know 
what war is. Anzac Day marked our loyalty to the British 
commonwealth and all that it stands for, and reasserted our faith 


in the spiritual leadership of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. Surely our 
political leaders can trust to this fundamental soundness which 
has been proved to exist throughout the British world and, 
instead of putting the people off with shoddy formule or seeking 
to conciliate sections and parties with half-truths, build upon a 
sounder foundation. They will never regret it if they do. 


FRED. W. EGGLESTON. 
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THE FASCIST VICTORY AND AFTER 


To those who have followed attentively the progress of Fascismo 
the Electoral Reform Bill which has now become law marks a 
stage as definite as that of the Bill of 1832 in the history of the 
British Liberal Party. For it has served to bring to light both 
the character of Fascismo itself and also the true basis of the 
opposition to it, broken, indeed, to-day, but containing many 
seeds of future growth. 

In his final speech on the second reading of the Bill on July 15, 
Signor Mussolini declared that those who shouted ‘ Long live 
liberty !’ really meant ‘Down with Fascismo!’ If this were 
true, and if love of liberty were being used, as so often in history, 
as the cloak of conspiracy, the situation would be very simple ; 
but it is not so, or at least the present Opposition parties, save the 
Socialists, were originally very sincere in their desire to help 
Fascismo to succeed, and to transform the reaction against the old 
system of political ineptitude and chicanery into the permanent 
basis of a new Italy, inspired by a new spirit of ‘ discipline, order, 
work.’ To-day Fascismo says: ‘ We have done good work ; but 
it is not yet finished. We must have security and complete 
freedom from criticism in order to have the necessary care-free 
concentration to complete it. Loyalty to Italy is implicit 
obedience tous. L’Etat,c’est nous.’ To this the Albertini Liberals, 
most of the Populars, and a few other minor political groups reply : 
‘We give you full credit for your good work. We make no 
complaint of your coup d’éiat. But we think it disastrous that 
the State should be identified with one party. The methods of 
your local organisations continue to offend every canon of liberty 
of opinion. We cannot admit your claim to infallibility. Italy 
has a constitution, and her people have rights under it, not subject 
to your dictation.’ These are the two trends of opinion, which 
need no elaboration. But it should be observed that they are not 
irreconcilable. Fascismo need only keep within the Constitution, 
it need only devote its energies to the reform of Italy instead of 
to the fortification by all means of the Fascista Party, for diver- 
gence to become alliance. Perhaps the position will be clear if it 
be realised that the real Cabinet is the central executive of the 
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Fascista Party—the Gran Consiglio Fascista—and its power is the 
party army, the so-called National Militia. 

Always since last November there have been two sections 
within the party, the one believing that its sole duty is to keep 
Fascismo on top and in power, the other looking rather further 
ahead and seeking to found Fascismo solidly on the consent of the 
people. The one holds Fascismo to be above the law or entitled 
to alter it to suit its purpose ; the other has endeavoured to base it 
on obedience to the law. About three months ago it became evi- 
dent that the reformer is not more popular in Italy than elsewhere. 
The dismissal of officials and Government employés, the enforce- 
ment of the payment of taxation, the relaxation of rent control 
at a time of falling wages, the abandonment of a bellicose 
nationalism, the effect of the passage of time upon the first fine 
careless rapture of a successful revolution, produced a cumulative 
effect. Many Fascista leaders saw that an appeal to the country 
would result in the defeat of the Government. The original 
platform of Fascismo had contained the plank of electoral reform, 
and this question now began to be feverishly canvassed. There 
seem to me to have been two alternatives before the Government, 
which up to this point had not been a Fascista Government, but 
a coalition containing Nationalist, Popular, and Liberal Ministers. 
The coalition between Fascisti and Nationalists had already 
become amalgamation, extending from top to bottom. Defeat at 
the polls was only to be feared if the Populars and too many of the 
Liberal groups ran separate lists of candidates, and even then 
defeat would have taken the form only of an absence of a purely 
Fascist majority. It would not have been impossible therefore to 
arrange with the Populars either to run a joint list or to agree to 
continue co-operation after an election. It was known that the 
Populars were wedded to proportional representation, and that 
an attempt to upset it would be resisted by them. The first 
alternative was, therefore, not to bother about electoral reform 
at all, but, when the time came, to ask Parliament for an 
extension of Mussolini’s full powers, which would certainly have 
been granted. 

The second course, which was actually adopted, was for the 
Fascista Party to choose such an electoral system as suited them 
best and bludgeon it through the Cabinet and the Chamber at any 
cost. The justification for this process is stated to be that electoral. 
reform appeared in the original Fascista programme, and that half 
the ills of Italy are due to instability of government and group 
intrigues in the Chamber. These are two indisputable facts ; but 
the actual situation between November and March last: was that 
Mussolini possessed a loyal Cabinet based upon a representation 
of parties so wide that parliamentary intrigue was dead, and, so 
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long as that representation was so wide, would never have revived. 
For no one can pretend that the co-operation of the Populars was 
not absolutely loyal. The chief reason for electoral reform had 
therefore disappeared, and it could only be justified on the ground 
that some substitute must be found for proportionalism so that the 
Italian electoral system might be based upon some permanently 
more satisfactory system. The plan proposed must, therefore, be 
examined on its merits. If it does not possess the qualities of 
justice and permanence, the reason for it will be simply the desire 
to give Fascismo special advantages, even over its allies. And it 
should be noted that the actual Fascista group in the Chamber, 
consisting as it does of no more than thirty deputies, but giving 
its name to the Government, is in an anomalous position, and is 
forced to be, or to appear, more disdainful of Parliament than it 
would otherwise be. So that even the more moderate section, 
through its very desire to see the party in a position of constitu- 
tional authority, is inclined to consider all schemes of electoral 
reform from the point of view of their effect on the party 
fortunes. The greatest parties and the greatest leaders have 
never escaped this reproach. It is natural that, when a man 
or a party are supremely confident of possessing Divine right 
to rule, the means in their eyes should be justified by the ends; 
and therefore no especial blame attaches to Fascismo for its 
action. One could have desired, even though one did not 
expect, a rather larger vision, and feel regret that once again a 
national movement should approximate to the entrenchment 
of a party caucus. , 

The campaign opened within the ranks of the party itself. 
In the abstract, there is only one alternative to proportional 
representation, and that is the British system, or, as the Italians 
call it, the system of ‘ uninominal colleges.’ Those Fascisti, 
therefore, who rightly considered the question in the light of a 
problem of political science, instituted a considerable agitation 
in favour of the complete abandonment of proportionalism. 
Signor Farinacci, of Milan, during Mussolini’s visit to that city 
in March, pressed this view strongly upon him. The tenor of the 
Prime Minister’s reply at that time showed that, though he 
admitted the necessity of a change in the actual system, he did 
not estimate its urgency as excessive. But others within the party 
were trying their hands at the production of schemes, and on 
April 26, Signor Michele Bianchi succeeded in fathering on the 
Gran Consiglio Fascista a plan of whose complexity, brevity, and 
obscurity Si¢yés himself might have been proud. There was to 
be one constituency for the whole of Italy, and every party which 
could rake up candidates enough for five-sixths of the total seats 
was to be entitled to present a list to the electors. The candidates 
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themselves were to be selected by ‘local quotients,’ a process 
never clearly explained. The list which received the largest 
number of votes was to be declared elected outright, the remaining 
few seats being given to the other lists in strict proportion to the 
number of votes cast for them, It was seriously added that the 
written Constitution should be altered so that no Government, 
even if defeated, could be turned out of office for four years. This 
decision was loyally accepted by the opposing faction, who were 
induced to see the necessity of strict party discipline by the growth 
of a severe crop of local quarrels, and by the threatening attitude 
of other parties. 

For on April 12 the Congress of the Popular Party at Turin 
had shown itself resolutely hostile to unquestioning obedience 
to Fascismo. A resolution was adopted reaffirming the party’s 
entire devotion to proportional representation, and coldly acquiesc- 
ing in the continued presence of Popular Ministers in the Govern- 
ment. Don Sturzo, the creator and director of the party since its 
. formation in 1919, was careful to disclaim opposition, but his 
obvious intention was to hold a watching brief on behalf of 
parliamentary government, the Catholic religion, and proportional 
representation. Signor Mussolini took action at once. He 
summoned the four Popular Ministers, and restored to them their 
liberty of action pending an explanation. They had to choose 
between their party and their posts, and they provisionally 
handed in their resignations while calling a meeting of the 
parliamentary group for the twenty-fifth. An attempt to make 
the best of both worlds failed rather ludicrously, One can 
imagine that the Ministers thought they had smoothed things over 
beautifully in inducing the group to declare in favour of collabora- 
tion with the Government and ‘ revaluation’ of the question of 
electoral reform. One can imagine their rueful countenances on 
receipt of Mussolini’s reply that ‘ it was not worth while to involve 
himself in the wearisome task of trying to translate a resolution,’ 
and that, ‘ having asked for an explanation, he had received a 
document more or less involved, which did not contradict the 
anti-Fascist basis of the Congress of Turin.’ So the Ministers 
departed ; and every individual in their party was, and is, faced 
by the alternative of absorption into Fascismo or opposition to | 
it. The anxieties of the Populars are increased by the knowledge 
that under any other system but proportional representation — 
their party representation in the Chamber will be enormously 
reduced. 

There followed a month of rather feverish consideration of the 
Bianchi scheme, which was taken over and put into shape by 
Signor Acerbo, the Secretary to the Cabinet. He introduced 
several modifications, while still preserving the essence of the 
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scheme, and its special probability of giving Fascismo an absolute 
majority. He reduced the ‘ prize’ of the winning list to three- 
fourths of the total seats, and he made it clear that local lists 
would be presented in fifteen constituencies containing names 
up to the number of seats allotted to each constituency, so that 
some vestige of local representation should continue. But the 
allocation of seats would not be made on the result of these local 
elections, but on the final pooling over the whole of the country 
of the votes given locally for the party lists. For example, if the 
Populars headed the poll in Venezia, they would not get three- 
quarters of the Venetian seats unless the votes cast for their lists 
all over the country, when added up, gave them the majority. 
The suggestion of a certain four years’ tenure of power was also 
dropped. The scheme was then submitted to a special committee 
of eighteen, including two ex-Prime Ministers, who approved it 
by only ten votes to eight. The chief modification they intro- 
duced was the allowance to the electors in the fifteen constituencies 
of two preferential votes ; that is to say that every elector, in 
addition to voting for the party list, could declare the two 
candidates whom he would most desire to see elected. On the 
eve of the presentation of this scheme to the Chamber the 
Government had reason to fear formidable opposition. They 
could not count with any certainty on a majority at all, and if 
the Bill had been rejected, the consequences would have been 
disastrous. For either Fascismo would have had to face an 
immediate election on a most unfavourable terrain, or it would 
have continued to govern without even a pretence of constitu- 
tionalism. At this crisis the Vatican suddenly intimated to Don 
Sturzo that he had better resign, and, as a priest, he was bound 
to obey. This amazing coup was brought about, it is commonly 
believed, by the knowledge of the Vatican that local Fascisti could 
not be restrained from violent attacks on the Church if opposition 
to their Government were led by a priest, who in turn was the 
directing intelligence of a Catholic party. Like the Opposition 
parties themselves, the Vatican, even if not wildly enthusiastic 
in its support of Fascismo, has no desire to see the Government 
fall, or to see the toleration which it has exacted from the State 
for ecclesiastical institutions destroyed by undisciplined but 
systematic outrages. Two such actually occurred in the sabotage 
of Catholic institutes at Pisa and Florence on Sunday, the final 
day of the second reading debate. But if they were intended to 
intimidate, they were superfluous. For the consternation caused 
by Don Sturzo’s resignation, the hesitation arising out of their 
own fears of the consequences of a Government defeat, and their 
knowledge cf their inability to produce any alternative broke 
the Popular opposition. In the final divisions, the whole party 
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supported the Government on a vote of confidence; on the 
principle of the Bill twelve voted with the Government, and the 
rest abstained. The Government was able to laugh at the attempts 
of the Rump to drive a bargain ; and the latter’s efforts to limit the 
‘ prize ’’ of the winning list to three-fifths of the total seats, with 
the further suggestion that, unless such list received 40 per cent. 
of the total votes, it should receive no prize at all, met with scant 
success. The Fascisti could not give way, for they do not expect 
to poll 40 per cent. of the total votes, and if this number were 
necessary to give them their artificial majority, the whole merit 
of the scheme in their eyes would be lost. It has, indeed, no other 
merit. The supreme virtue of the British system is that, though 
the member often represents a minority vote, yet in practice his 
local ties are so strong that he is in some sense the representative 
of all his constituents. But the Italian scheme possesses all the 
defects of undemocratic representation without any of the com- 
pensations afforded by close local associations. It will encourage 
improper electoral methods. So long as an exceptional man is 
at the head of the Government, the party deputies will be no more 
than his personal servants. When he goes the party will split, 
and the old game of parliamentary intrigue will begin again. 
There is, for example, no man remotely capable of succeeding 
Mussolini in the Fascista Party. There are many able and devoted 
workers, but none with the necessary personality or reputation. 
Fascismo is held together entirely by personal devotion to 
Mussolini. This electoral system will mean the consolidation of 
Fascismo as a hierarchy under its Pontifex Maximus ; but it is 
always difficult for a politician to inspire a continuous religious 
devotion to himself. The scheme will probably give Fascismo an 
ostensibly constitutional lease of life for a few years. But when 
one remembers the number of good and patriotic men whom it 
must force into the position of critics, it will be evident that the 
original strength of Fascismo—the reality of its claim to be a 
national movement—has temporarily expired with the attempt 
to give one party unfair advantages. I am well aware that from 
the Fascista standpoint a strong case can be made out. There 
is the absolute necessity for the continuance of the Mussolini 
Government, whether the majority are behind it or not. There is 
the conviction that time alone is needed to convince the people 
of the real value of its work ; and there is the European situation, 
which calls for strong and straight talking by the heads of the 
Allied Governments. My point is that the sabotage of the other 
parties was unnecessary, and that Fascismo has needlessly preju- 
diced itself by an openly and flagrantly ad hoc partisan measure. 
The system is not just to the electors ; it is dangerous to its own 
authors. If, for example, it had prevailed in the 1919 elections, 
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there would have been a Socialist Government. It really per- 
petuates minority government, and as such it cannot, I think, 
be permanent. It is only fair to add that even its authors admit 
it to be experimental, and to have been passed solely with regard 
to the next election. 

Meanwhile, of course, Fascismo has gained a notable, if 
unnecessary, party victory. It has broken all who dared to be its 
political opponents. The Popular Party itself estimates that after, 
the next election it will be reduced to half its present representa- 
tion. I do not think it will number more than thirty. This does 
not mean desertion by the rank and file of its supporters, but 
simply that it will only have its share of the limited minority seats. 
It has lost the leaders, at any rate, of its right wing, expelled from 
the party for treachery. It should be noted that the Milan 
organisation in which Signor Cavazzoni, ex-Minister of Labour, 
and the most notable dissenter, has worked for thirty years, has 
none the less approved his expulsion. It has lost its chief Rome 
newspaper, which will doubtless join the loud chorus of the 
Fascist Press. Above all, the position even of its faithful is 
difficult to explain to the simple elector. As a political attitude, 
a declaration of benevolent neutrality towards a Government 
which has driven out the Ministers of one’s party from office, 
loaded the chief organiser and creator of that party with the 
vilest abuse, flouted its suggestions, committed itself to the 
antithesis of one’s political principles, and announced in all local 
centres that one is its chief enemy, is rather complicated and 
unconvincing. It must be maintained, because the big bat- 
talions are on the other side, and because the alternative of 
consistent opposition would mean plunging the country into a 
vortex of civil strife. 

The Fascisti themselves are quite sure of their majority. Their 
new recruits include, besides the right wing of the Populars, the 
Liberal followers of Salandra and Orlando, and the Social Demo- 
crats, whose candidates will probably appear on the Fascista list. 
Moreover, the great Giolitti himself, who ruled Italy for fifteen 
years, has publicly blessed them. In addition they have also 
succeeded in convincing the Vatican that they are worth support- 
ing. This conviction is due, firstly, to the belief that the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy is pacific, and, secondly, to the conception 
that it is from Fascismo that the Church has most to fear and to 
hope. The question remains, What use will they make of their 
victory ? 

Mussolini is under no delusions as to what he desires, and his 
work since the victory is very significant. 

The Fascio, or local Fascist legion, of Rome has been disbanded 
and is being reformed by a careful scrutiny of every one of its 
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12,000 members. The test of a true Fascist is whether he was 
enrolled in the organisation before the march on Rome. This 
rigorous combing out is one symptom of half of the new 
Fascista determination, namely, the enforcement of unquestioning 
discipline and loyalty to be achieved by the elimination of all 
possible faint-hearts. The Grand Council has just passed in 
review the local organisations throughout the whole country, and 
will, I believe, adopt the same policy universally. 

The National Militia, whose formation out of the Black-shirt 
army was one of the first acts of Mussolini, has just received the 
definition of its character and functions from the lips of il Duce. 
It is to consist of 300,000 men in the first line and 200,000 in the 
second. The latter body ‘ need not be all armed.’ It is to be a 
‘mighty political police.’ It is to perform all the internal func- 
tions of the army, to which it is to form the Special Reserve in 
time of war. ‘In order to render ever closer the bonds uniting 
the Militia and the party ’ a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Grand Council is to serve on the General Staff of the Militia, 
and vice versé. The vast power disposed of by a party which has 
between 400,000 and 500,000 armed police at its disposal needs no 
comment. The second half of the Fascista determination is to 
identify itself with the State in every branch of its activities and 
to leave nothing to chance in the ambition of retaining absolute 
power. The justification of this curious anachronism is that 
Fascismo does really believe it is Divinely inspired. It is not the 
first time that a party has been so convinced with so much sincerity 
and so little hypocrisy. Cromwell thought the same; so did 
Julian the Apostate, Mahomet himself, and a host of others. 
‘ Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan?’ Thus entrenched and thus 
inspired, the Fascisti do not disdain to increase their cadres. A 
most interesting invitation to co-operate has been thrown out by 
Signor Mussolini to the leaders of the General Labour Confedera- 
tion, a body which last year numbered two million members and 
possessed an immense influence among the industrial population 
which not even the abortive occupation of the factories at Turin 
in 1920 has destroyed. More surprising still, the invitation has 
not been summarily rejected. The Confederation is not a political 
body in essence, but it has much the same political affinities as the 
British Amalgamated Society of Engineers. Its parliamentary 
deputies are always reckoned as Socialists. Since last November 
it has lost 750,000 members, very many of whom have become 
Fascisti. So far as the rank and file are concerned, therefore, so 
much co-operation as is possible with Fascismo has already taken 
place. If any of the leaders listen to the voice of the charmer, it 
will be to serve as Mr. Brace serves the Ministry of Mines in 
Britain, as technical adviser of departments on labour questions. 
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But political co-operation between the Government and the 
organisation is impossible. During the negotiations, however, the 
leaders are obviously playing to extract promises of favourable 
labour legislation from the Government. 

It is not fair to judge any Italian political movement through 
British spectacles, or to condemn it for its use of methods which 
seem repulsive to those accustomed to a very full degree of political 
liberty. The difference between Giolitti and Mussolini is that the 
former assassinated his political opponents ; the latter kills them in 
open fight. This phrase is not, of course, to be taken literally. I 
mean by it that if a man opposed Giolitti he found his career 
politely broken. If a man opposes Mussolini, he finds himself 
declared virtually a public enemy. 

The change in the situation is therefore as follows: The path 
which Fascismo seemed destined to tread, and which Signor 
Mussolini was personally anxious to follow, was one of national 
reconstruction in which all parties except the Socialists, whose 
principles were fundamentally different, would find their assistance 
welcomed, their advice weighed, and their occasional criticisms 
accepted with that good nature which the genuine sincerity of their 
views deserved. Had this course been followed none would have 
wanted to compete with Mussolini nor oust him. What has 
happened is that Fascismo has chosen to make a bid as a political 
party for supreme power, and in the process has been forced to 
repel with insult many helpers who would have been valuable to it, 
and to employ unorthodox means to consolidate its political power. 
The result is that it has created for itself an opposition deprived of 
all power of criticism, but inflamed by a real or supposed conscious- 
ness of wrongs. The Opposition is composed to-day of honest men 
as well as fools, careerists and knaves, instead of being restricted to 
the latter categories only. But the future is still in the balance. 
Although the victory in the Chamber was won in a not very worthy 
cause, it has been used with studious moderation. It is my view 
that Signor Mussolini, who naturally in his march to power was 
forced to surround himself with and to use many persons of varying 
characters, the less satisfactory of whom he finds it difficult to 
discharge, deliberately gave way to his extremists on the question 
of electoral reform, won them their victory by one of the ablest 
speeches ever delivered, and left them to chew the sweets of victory 
while proceeding himself with his own policy of enlisting a wide 
popular support, and of gradually eliminating his wild men. He 
has appointed sober professors to direct the new Ministry of 
National Economy ; he is showing a great anxiety to perfect the 
organisations of Fascista workmen ; he has suspended the decree 
giving prefects complete control of the Press. He is showing him- 
self, in short, the Tory Democrat, whose ready devotion to the cause 
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of the under-dog is tempered only by the stipulation that he himself 
must be the fons et origo honorum. It still lies with him whether 
the medicine of Fascismo is to be a bone-building tonic or merely 
a useful dose of castor oil. The future is full of interest, for it is a 
question of whether Fascismo can purify its own brain and body 
sufficiently to enable it to purify the State. 


CoLIN COOTE. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE BALTIC STATES 


ONE remarkable outcome oi the Great War was the emergence of 
the Baltic countries, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, into 
definite Statehood, under unexampled conditions of strain and 
stress. With no previous experience of Statehood, in territories 
devastated by the Great War, and expressing itself through the 
minds and bodies of men well-nigh exhausted by the hard experi- 
ences through which they had passed, the national self-conscious- 
ness in each case, nevertheless, triumphed over every adverse 
circumstance. There has been nothing like it since the rebuilding 
of a historic capital of which it was said that ‘ everyone with one 
of his hands wrought in the work and with the other held his 
weapon ; and the builders everyone had his sword girded by his 
side, and so builded.’ In the one instance, as in the other, the 
task was successfully accomplished because ‘the people had a 
mind to work.’ The will to be themselves, in recognised State 
independence, that was manifested in these non-Slav Baltic 
States, in face of much obloquy and scorn—‘ Even that which 
they build, if a fox go up, he shall break down their stone wall ’— 
was shown on many epic occasions, not least when the Esthonian 
forces, outnumbered by ten to one, still stemmed the Bolshevik 
onrush by the Narova in IgI9. 

Perhaps at no time did one realise so intensely just what it 
is that Great Britain has stood for in the history of the world, and 
the impression that she has made upon other peoples as the cham- 
pion of liberty, as in those months, from the end of 1917 onwards, 
when it became apparent with what hopes the Baltic States 
looked to this country for sympathy and aid. Study of the con- 
ditions in Europe during 1918 showed that particularly in Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland, centres of nascent and renascent nationality, 
an unusual will to resist Prussianism and Bolshevism alike was in 
evidence. These countries wished to be themselves, to be free, 
and so were instinctively opposed to all ideas of internal disorder 
or anything that seemed likely to produce it. Similarly, in the 
Baltic Border States, and, in a lesser degree, in the Transcaucasian 
States, there was evidence of this will to resist Prussianism and 
Bolshevism much more marked than anything displayed in any 
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strictly Slav region of Russia. Accordingly the idea was developed 
of supporting these non-Slav Border States, of helping them on 
to their feet, and giving them their chance. To begin with, 
it seemed possible that the existence of such a cordon sanitaire 
might for the time being prevent the passage of Bolshevism into 
Western Europe. Sounder was the consideration that these 
countries, being closest to Bolshevism, knew best what it was, 
and in that knowledge were least likely to be affected by it. 
There was, therefore, also the hope of being able to penetrate the 
disorder of Russia from such a peripheral basis of economic order, 
and, with the assistance of the Russian co-operative societies, 
make some attempt to stem the economic débécle, the beginnings 
of which came into evidence with the first indications of the spread 
of Bolshevism. But there was also a high degree of interest in 
the Baltic States themselves and in their struggle for indepen- 
dence, for even if time were eventually to make it clear to them 
that their economic place was within a Russian Confederation, 
still it seemed-unfair to link the destinies of these non-Slav peoples, 
whose national self-consciousness was now kindling to burn with a 
gem-like flame, with Russia in this phase of chaos and tribulation. 
The germ from which the British Empire developed was un- 
doubtedly the union of Scotland and England in 1707—two 
countries differing greatly in habits, laws, and religion, and the 
subjects of ancient animosities and conflicting sentiment. Yet it 
is not too much to say that before Scotland could get to the point 
of realising the value of such a step, which, it may be added, was 
highly unpopular at the time in certain circles, it was necessary 
that she should go through the phase of independence and attain- 
ment of national self-consciousness. Then only, as an equal, was 
she able voluntarily to enter a limiting union for the sake of 
greater common ends. Similarly, it seemed a sound policy to 
aid these little peoples at this juncture—unpromising as they 
seemed to some, although in reality not more so than Scotland 
in 1707—and later, if events seemed to justify the step, use the 
influence that we had gained with them in helping them—persuad- 
ing them, if need be—to find their place again within a liberalised 
Russian Confederation into which they could enter on terms of 
equality. At the same time, in return, we could reasonably count 
on the friendship of at least these elements in the Russian Con- 
federation in view of any untoward Russo-German developments. . 

It is matter of fact that, in accordance with the general drift 
of some of these ideas, in order to make a beginning, Earl Balfour 
did actually propose at the Peace Conference in 1919 that the 
de jure independence of Esthonia be recognised by the Allied 
Powers, a proposal to which exception was taken by France and 
the United States of America, so that the matter was dropped. 
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France was still hoping for the success of Kolchak, believing that 
a fully reconstituted Russia along the old lines—‘ one and indivi- 
sible ’—would be the best guarantee for the repayment of her 
loans. French policy in relation to Russia has been, as it happens, 
consistently and persistently wrong.! The trouble about ourselves 
was that we had no policy and were, indeed, occasionally pursuing 
quite contradictory policies at one and the same time. The 
American point of view was reached along two rather unrelated 
lines. ‘ Big business ’ would go better with a big country, it was 
thought, but in any case it seemed rather unfair to take advan- 
tage of a country when it was down, so to speak, and divide it up 
—a curiously perverse point of view, which was based on official 
misunderstanding, if not ignorance, of the exact situation. But, 
more than this, a scheme of Russian Confederation was actually 
worked out in Paris, on the sound assumption of the ultimate passing 
of Bolshevism, by an official attached to the British Delegation, 
on the basis of proposals from the representatives of the different 
peoples of Russia, which received their general assent and that 
also of the more liberal members of the Great Russian Committee. 
Further, one of the more conservative of the latter, M. Sazonoff, 
stated that he was prepared to advise Admiral Kolchak, in name 
of the Russian Committee in Paris, to offer the Border States a 
scheme of self-government drawn up by the British official repre- 
sentatives, if they would only do so. But even this precious 
chance was not taken advantage of, although it would in any case 
have been rendered futile by the attitude of France and the 
United States. The British official attitude to the question of the 
independence of the Border States, if never absolutely whole- 
hearted, though steadfastly maintained in spite of the obstacles 
set up by other Powers, will, nevertheless, always stand out as one 
of the policies of which our country has most reason to be proud 
in the course of the past decade. We can see that what was done 
on the Baltic has amply justified itself, and if, reaching out towards 
a similar policy in Transcaucasia, we even got the length of grant- 
ing de facto recognition to a Georgian Government, although 
exactly a year too late, subsequent events have proved that that 
way the better solution lay. It is permissible to think that if we 
had early and whole-heartedly adopted the policy of encouraging 
the Border States from Finland to Transcaucasia, we should have 
witnessed a somewhat different and more favourable development 
of the Russian problem generally. The backing required was 
mainly moral, and it apparently never occurred to the leaders of 
British opinion to try and justify at home British support of the 

1 But the official French attitude in regard to the Bolsheviks has at least 


been, throughout, straighter and more intelligent than the official British 
attitude.—Epitor, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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Border States on the basis of assisting small nationalities struggling 
for independence, as might easily, and almost unassailably, have 
been done. Or perhaps it did occur, but we ourselves were 
logically too vulnerable at certain points at the time. 

Yet it should not be supposed that the progress of the three 
Baltic States has been uniform. Cut off from the sea, and so from 
the possibility of practical and moral encouragement from the 
Allies, and by geographical propinquity more directly under the 
German heel, Lithuania’s State development was slower at first 
than that of her neighbours, but by the spring of 1921 there was 
no seriously arguable reason why the de jure recognition accorded 
to Esthonia and Latvia should not also have been extended to her. 
Unfortunately, under the influence of the recollection of a phase 
in her earlier history, Poland had, and still has, an insatiable 
desire to reincorporate the Lithuanians—a people of totally 
different race—in closest union with her. This desire has become 
almost a mania since the Treaty of Riga, March 1921, between 
Russia and Poland, when, as the result of a victory due to French 
military strategy, Poland was able to draw an eastern boundary 
largely indefensible on ethnographical grounds, It is not to be 
wondered at that she should be anxious to assimilate the solvent 
Lithuanian State, with its potential armed force of 200,000 men, 
against the day when Russia will justifiably wish to readjust that 
particular frontier. 

The Conference of Ambassadors, while recognising the Treaty 
of Riga, entirely disregarded the Treaty of Moscow, July 1920, 
between Lithuania and Russia, in which the latter country very 
properly ceded Vilna and district to Lithuania, notwithstanding 
the admittedly complicated character of that particular problem. 
On historical grounds there is no serious question as to where 
Vilna belongs, and it is the writer’s belief that at any time in the 
early months of 1920 Lithuanians, Jews and White Russians 
would have quite definitely outvoted the Polish elements in that 
region in their united desire to be part of the Lithuanian State. 
Polish aggressiveness became first clearly evident with the retreat 
of the Russians. A mutual agreement entered into by Lithuania 
and Poland under the auspices of the Military Control Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations on October 7, 1920, at Suwalki, in 
view of the possibility of difficulty between the two peoples, was 
violated by Poland within two days in the forcible and unlooked- - 
for occupation of Vilna by her agent Zeligowski. The appeal of 
Lithuania to the Council of the League, pathetic in its belief in the 
impartiality and power for justice of that body, and acquiesced in 
by Poland, was met by the appointment of a Commission of four, 
at the head of which was placed a colonel representative of a 


nation already secretly committed to close alliance with Poland. 
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His reports show him striving to be fair, but impotent in face of 
the actual situation. When the writer happened to be in Vilna on 
a certain day in the spring of 1921, of the three members of the 
Commission present the British representative alone was appa- 
rently willing to engage in the hazardous work of investigating on 
the spot the murders and assaults which constituted part of the 
organised system of terrorism by which Poland was endeavouring 
to polonise Vilna and district in view of the coming local elections. 
When later the whole question was referred directly to the 
Council of the League, the President of the Council, to whom the 
negotiations were especially entrusted, was M. Hymans, a Belgian, 
whose sympathy with the Franco-Polish designs became clear to 
Lithuanian minds in the fatuity of some of his final proposals, 
as, ¢.g., that Polish and Lithuanian should be the joint official 
languages throughout the Lithuanian State, and the still more 
significant suggestions about unified command of the two armies, 
and the appointment of an outside arbitrator to decide whether 
Lithuania should assist Poland or not, in given circumstances, in 
case of disagreement. The Hymans project further pledged 
Lithuania to allow Poland at all times to import munitions of war 
through Memel and convey them ever the Lithuanian railways 
and waterways—a provision in direct violation of Lithuanian 
neutrality under the Russo-Lithuanian Treaty of July 12, 1920, 
already referred to. One would have supposed that the self- 
respect of the Council of the League would have compelled it 
to exercise its own powers, under Article 16 of the Covenant, 
against a member who had so flagrantly violated the fundamental 
principle of membership. There were good reasons why Lithuania 
and Poland should come to an understanding, but the Polish 
methods have simply driven the two peoples farther apart, and 
given further evidence of the temperamental incapacity of that 
people to deal with racial minorities. 

In short, on every occasion Lithuania has had the dice loaded 
against her, and a deliberate and prolonged blockading attempt 
has been made, politically and economically, to force her into an 
undesired alliance—undesired, at any rate, under the conditions 
hitherto proposed—with Poland, a process of which the partizan 
administration by M. Petisné, the French Commissioner of Memel, 
already recognised in 1919 as Lithuanian under the Versailles 
Treaty, has been no insignificant part. The Council of Ambas- 
sadors by its decisions of March 15, some of which appear to be 
ultra vires, has simply confirmed a series of indefensible move- 
ments of Polish aggression. The final abject British surrender to 
the French aims, in connection with the decisions, calls for 
inquiry. Apparently we have still to learn that all such situations 
can only be resolved with any hope of permanence when judged 
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solely upon their own individual merits, and decided with strict 
impartiality and justice. 

In relation to the future of the Baltic States, there is always in 
the background the fascinating problem of Germano-Russian 
relations. Geographical contiguity, the extraordinarily com- 
plementary character alike of the German and Russian mental 
characteristics and the economic resources and equipment of the 
two countries, are hard facts whose significance can never be 
exaggerated. There was at least one historical occasion during the 
past century when a deliberate endeavour was made on the part 
of Russia and Germany to come to a permanent understanding 
based on alliance, and the possibility is always there that Russia 
and Germany, left out of the comity of nations, may come to an 
understanding—‘ become friends ’—over the bodies of the Border 
Baltic States. We do not make this possibility the less improbable 
by a lack of policy with regard to these young, but most distinctive, 
countries. 

On the other hand, it is not altogether easy to outline the 
direction that such a policy ought to take. For while the support 
and strengthening of a democratic Germany may reasonably be 
held to be the best way to ensure the maintenance of a peaceful 
and progressive Germany, still it is only natural that the interest 
of Germany and of Russia in the Border Baltic States should be 
supposedly greater than that of a country that has no geographical 
relationship there. Too defined a policy on the part of Great 
Britain would simply mean that the German reactionaries would 
become more irritably opposed to what would seem to them only 
further evidence of ‘ English colonial policy.’ While the German 
military system is abolished on paper, yet the very same officers 
and General Staff are still in existence ; the same Universities are 
still educating the German youth to hate democracy and think of 
revenge. If a German democratic politician goes too far, he is 
liable to be shot, as the experience of Rathenau showed. If it is 
unfortunately necessary to believe that Germany will even yet be 
only impressed if Great Britain and France walk together, and if 
France has chosen the method of the mailed fist and Great Britain 
that of peaceful and friendly penetration with a view to strengthen- 
ing her democracy, unwisdom in relationship and dealing with 
Germany even on this basis, and still more, too great success in 
it, will only serve to stimulate German patriotism. With regard , 
to Russia, those who know the country best have usually held the 
conviction that the recovery of that country would be, com- 
paratively speaking, rapid. In ten years she may conceivably 
have resumed the place that was hers in the business and councils 
of the world, provided that the inevitable ultimate absorption of 
the Bolsheviks in the mass of the Russian people, as happened in 
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the case of the Tartars previously, goes on apace. And the argu- 
ment would be based largely on the relative recuperative rate, 
say, of a healthy manual labourer and a healthy brain worker 
from a devastating disease. The Russian State was never so 
highly organised as that of the Western Powers ; there was not 
the same pervasive economic or organic sensitivity or system as 
in the case of France or Great Britain. The body of the Colossus 
can receive and recover from blows and external ailments more 
rapidly than that of the framework of an elf, let us say, all compact 
of nerves. 

Within the last two years there have been various attempts on 
the part of the Border Baltic States to come to a closer military 
and economic understanding, notably at Reval in February 1921, 
at Helsingfors in August of the same year, and at Warsaw in the 
summer of 1922. An instinctive feeling of the necessity of a 
common understanding in the matter of mutual defence was 
undoubtedly the chief element in the promotion of these con- 
ferences, but there has also operated indirectly the feeling of the 
necessity for measures of social reform. The latter imply an 
expenditure which is only possible if. the intolerable burden of 
armaments is reduced. If, however, something of the nature of 
an alliance could be arranged between the Border States, or a 
Baltic League of Defence be instituted, reduction in armaments 
would be possible. During the regency of General Mannerheim 
Finland had an army of 35,000 men on a basis of service of one 
year and a half ; at present there is conscription for one year, and 
the army strength is from 15,000 to 18,000. A majority of the 
Diet in 1922 wanted that period still further reduced to nine 
months, which, in the opinion of the General Staff, was too short. 
If, in the early stages of these deliberations, the understanding 
between Finland and Poland seemed so close as to make the other 
three Baltic States somewhat suspicious, it is certain that on the 
part of Finland there was no intention of trying to arrange a 
Baltic alliance that would be specially advantageous either to 
France or Poland ; there was nothing more than the desire to give 
the world the impression that the Baltic States as a whole were 
not isolated or helplessly alone. 

But on the aspect of mutual defence there was also a great 
deal to be said. For example, in the month of July 1922 Finnish 
exports exceeded imports by 300 million Finnish marks, yet the 
exchange did not reflect the improving position as it ought. 
Evidently abroad there was, and is, a measure of anxiety about 
the future of the Baltic States. Again, in August 1921, imme- 
diately after the Helsingfors Conference, as also later, in Decem- 
ber (23-29) 1921, Russia concentrated troops on the Finnish 
border. The explanation given by the Russians was fear of a 
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Finnish attack—not an altogether absurd reply for those who 
recollect the Mannerheim designs on Petrograd of the summer of 
1919, but on the second occasion the fear in Trotzky’s mind was 
more probably in connection with the growth of Moderate Bol- 
shevism, a development and transformation which cannot be 
ultimately avoided. 

It would then appear necessary for this country to have a 
progressive policy in the Baltic, otherwise the tendency will be 
for Finland to swing towards Germany, Esthonia and Latvia 
towards France, while Lithuania, whose treatment by this country 
has hardly been fair, will naturally feel free to link herself with 
whatever countries will treat her as she ought to be treated. We 
should take steps to guard against the impression being spread in 
the East Baltic States that the British attitude to Germany, as it 
has been contrasted with the French attitude, implies that Great 
Britain is willing to let Germany have a free hand in the Baltic 
States. We must have a definite policy in that part of the world, 
and not let it go by default as a French sphere, so to speak, or a 
region where Germany may do as she likes unchallenged. We 
have taken a part in helping these small peoples on to their feet, 
and in starting a real democratic life there, and we must not leave 
them to the influence of German reactionaries: it should never 
be forgotten that the home of Junkerdom was in East Prussia 


and the ‘Baltic Provinces.’ The friendship of France still 
means a development of militarism wherever it is accepted by 
a Power weaker than herself, and that friendship is being very 
freely offered. But it is to this country that the great majority of 
the Baltic States still look for moral support in their struggle for 
a democratic existence, and they must not look in vain. 


J. Y. Stmpson, 
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RUSSIA IN BERLIN 


OnE of the most striking things in the present-day life of Berlin 
is the predominance of the Russian. You can hardly walk a few 
steps in the street, you can hardly ride in an omnibus, or tube, or 
tramway, you can hardly go into a shop, or café, or theatre, 
without hearing Russian spoken. In fact, in certain streets in 
the west end of Berlin you hear almost more Russian than German. 
In whatever part of the town you are, there is barely a street 
without a Russian shop, restaurant, or café, or cinema, or bank, 
or some sort of Russian establishment. During the last four 
years there has been positively a peaceful conquest of Berlin by 
the Russians. 

It is impossible to calculate their number. In the general 
estimation it varies between approximately 250,000 and 500,000. 
The truth is that thousands of perfectly good Russians have now, 
by the grace of God and the authors of our various Peace Treaties, 
become Polish, Finnish, Rumanian, Latvian, Lithuanian, and 
Esthonian subjects. All statistics would therefore be useless, since 
they would necessarily deal only with people’s passports, and 
these are now of a great variety of nationalities. But, no matter 
what the actual number of Russians in Berlin and its suburbs 
may be, it must be colossal, and their presence and the share they 
take in the life of the German capital are too important to be 
ignored. This the Germans themselves realise, and in this article 
I shall endeavour to show what is the German attitude to the 
‘great Russian invasion.’ I shall also try to show who all these 
Russians are, what they do, and how they live. 

And, first of all, I must explain why it is Berlin that the 
Russians have chosen as their new ‘capital.’ Paris and Prague 
are also very important Russian centres, but undoubtedly the 
bulk of the Russian emigrants living in Europe has chosen to 
settle in Germany, and particularly in Berlin. The Russian 
colony in Berlin is very heterogeneous, both politically and 
socially. There are members of all political parties and people of 
all shades of opinion in it. They come from all parts of Russia 
(although principally from the greater cities), and belong to all 
social and professional classes. However, each particular section 
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of the colony has had its special reasons for selecting Berlin as a 
temporary home. 

Now it must be borne in mind that the capital of Germany is 
the only great world capital which is in constant close and official 
relations with Soviet Russia. Hence, in addition to the great 
mass of émigrés, Berlin has a very strong contingent of Bolsheviks 
and semi-Bolsheviks. 

Besides a consulate and an embassy, each with a very large 
staff, the Bolsheviks have endless trade agencies, commissions, 
delegations, etc., etc. From Berlin they can with greater ease 
conduct their various European machinations and transactions. 
For obvious reasons, life in Germany is pleasanter than life in 
Russia, even to the Bolsheviks. That is why they all try to be 
sent abroad on ‘official missions,’ and Berlin swarms with 
Bolshevik and semi-Bolshevik sinecurists, who live in magnificent 
style at the State’s expense. Then there are also some Soviet new 
rich, the so-called nepmen, people who, under the new economic 
policy called nep, have contrived to accumulate a great deal of 
money by speculation. They come to Berlin to enjoy life and to 
buy the things they cannot obtain in Soviet Russia. Although 
this Bolshevik clique forms the minority of the Russian colony, it 
is nevertheless most conspicuous. 

The Russian Monarchists who have flocked to Berlin, and 
who have a great spiritual affinity with the German reactionaries, 
are seeking moral and financial support among the latter. Further, 
most of them have always been notoriously pro-German, even 
during the war. 

As to the bourgeoisie, which forms the overwhelming majority 
of the colony, I may mention several reasons for their having 
selected the German capital. To those who came directly from 
Russia, or from the border States, geographically Berlin was the 
nearest big centre, more easily accessible than any other great 
city. Economically, moreover, Berlin was one of those very few 
places where most of them stood a chance of being able to make a 
living. The economic and financial situation of Germany and the 
fluctuations of the German exchange were, undoubtedly, in a way, 
encouraging business, and there was a considerable opening for 
people with initiative and a little foreign money. That is why, 
when the mark began to fall, so many Russians left London, Paris, 
and various other cities, and went to Berlin, where they tried to 
make a start in business. A few thousand francs or a few hun- 
dred pounds, sums which would hardly have lasted these Russians 
for a year had they stayed in France or in England, were often 
sufficient to begin a successful business in Germany. In 1921 and 
1922, the mark was falling more rapidly than prices were rising, 
and this encouraged business and allowed those who had started 
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with a small capital to have excellent returns on it. Their capital 
increased, and with it the volume of their business. But there 
was also another reason which encouraged that section of the 
Russian bourgeoisie to choose Berlin as a temporary home. Most 
of them had been in Germany before. Indeed, before the war 
the overwhelming majority of visitors to German spas and sea- 
side resorts used to be Russians. These Russians were more 
familiar with Germany and the German language than with other 
countries. Quite naturally, therefore, when they were forced 
to emigrate, they selected Germany. Again, in 1920-21, the 
German Government granted them visas with greater facility than 
did the Allied Governments, and the visa factor is a most important 
one in the history of the Russian emigration. 

There is yet another section of the Russian colony in Berlin I 
wish to mention, which is its best section: the intelligentsia. 
This section includes some of the finest scholars, writers, artists, 
and professional men living. Why have they, too, selected 
Berlin? A good many of them, the pride of Russia, did not 
emigrate voluntarily ; they were banished, as, for instance, the 
group of eighty Russian intellectuals last winter. The German 
Government offered them hospitality, and they could but grate- 
fully accept it. Others came to Berlin of their own free will. 
Since the German capital has become a Russian centre, there is a 
demand there for the work these men can do. It must also be 
remembered that a good many of them have studied in Germany 
before the war, and that this is helpful to them now in their 
desperate struggle for life. Finally, there is a certain amount of 
political affinity between some of the Russian intellectuals and . 
certain German political and intellectual circles. 

Such are, in the main, the reasons which have made the 
Russians flock to Berlin, and have turned the faint, and yet great, 
German capital into the antechamber of Russia. 

Before I go further I will give a few figures, some of which 
appeared in a German paper some time ago. There are about 
seventy-five Russian booksellers and publishers in Berlin, with a 
scope of activities that varies from the minute to the colossal. 
There are approximately thirty-five big Russian restaurants, 
principally situated in the west end, while the smaller ones in 
the north and east end of Berlin are innumerable. The 
Russians also own numberless tea-shops and cafés all over 
Berlin, while lately they have taken to buying up the biggest and 
best-known cabarets and dancing-halls. Thus the famous 
‘ Libelle,’ the ‘ Admirals-Palast,’ and the ‘ Taunzien Variété,’ 
have recently passed into Russian hands. There are over twenty 
Russian banking establishments in Berlin, some of which are 
quite considerable. Various trading companies are very abun- 
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dant ; there is a great number of Russian export and import firms, 
there are many factories, film-producing companies, innumerable 
cinematographs, several theatres, several dancing academies, etc., 
etc. Three daily newspapers in the Russian tongue are published 
in Berlin, and are conspicuous on every newspaper stall. I believe 
that in the Kurfiirstendamm actually more Russian papers are 
sold than German ones. The number of Russian weeklies and 
monthlies of all shades and specialities is large. There are several 
Russian clubs in Berlin, and there are dozens of professional 
associations of Russian lawyers, Russian doctors, Russian engi- 
neers, etc. There are also a Russian Conservatory of Music, 
a Russian University (called the Russian Institute), a religious 
and philosophic Academy, and many other learned societies and 
institutions. Finally, there are innumerable shops of Russian 
jewellers, art dealers, antiquaries, motor-car dealers, gastronomic 
shops, Russian tailors, dressmakers, hatters, hosiers, etc. 

How have the Russians managed to spread in such an extra- 
ordinary way? The attitude of the Germans to all this is very 
peculiar. They regard the Russians who are engaged in the 
various businesses I have endeavoured to enumerate with rather 
mixed feelings. The dominant feeling, however, is amazed criti- 
cism. But, besides that, a certain amount of envy is quite 
noticeable, as well as an involuntary admiration for the manner 
in which the Russians have coped with their difficult situation ; 
finally a great deal of misapprehension. The average German 
has always lived a modest and laborious life. Now that the 
impoverishment of Germany has reached extreme limits, he is 
compelled to live almost the life of a pauper. Somehow he has 
learnt to put up with his own German Schieber (this is the name 
given to the German profiteers and new rich). He hates all 
foreigners. Yet he is so eager to get at least a little foreign money 
from them that he will do almost anything for a valutastarken 
Auslinder (a foreigner with highly rated currency). It is com- 
prehensible that such valutastarke Auslander, i.e., the Americans, 
the English, the Dutch, and others, can afford anything they like. 
But the Germans completely fail to see how it is that the Russian, 
whose rouble has reached absolute nullity, somehow or other 
possesses a great deal of money. The question ‘ Where have the 
Russians got their money from ? ’—‘ Woher haben die Russen das 
Geld her ?’—is constantly being asked ‘in Berlin by the utterly . 
perplexed Germans. 

Indeed, when they see Russians in all the most expensive 
restaurants, when they see the smartly dressed Russian women, 
covered with jewels, when no one gives quite as big tips as the 
Russians, when the Russians buy up everything, how can one 
wonder at that question? And the German man in the street 
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honestly believes that Russians do nothing but throw money 
about, that they seek nothing but pleasure, and that life to 
them is nothing but constant joy. It is needless to say how 
much misapprehension there is in such an attitude towards the 
Russians. 

It is quite natural that among several hundred thousand 
people there should be some who have a great deal of money to 
spend. Perhaps only a few hundred are in such a position. But 
the fact that they are always about, that they are seen every- 
where, and that they are aggressively noisy is dreadfully mislead- 
ing. For every Russian of that kind there are thousands of others 
who work very hard to make a living, whose struggle for life is but 
a series of tragedies, and who live in conditions of great poverty 
and privation. However, these many thousands of modest, and 
often pathetic, workers are not seen ; they make no fuss ; they are 
not heard of ; in fact, most Germans are ignorant of their exist- 
ence. And, in their ignorance, they mistake the scum of the 
Russian colony for its substance. 

The majority of the Russian bourgeoisie are not speculators. 
They are fairly well off, making a great deal of money through 
the various new professions upon which they have embarked, 
t.e., through the many establishments of all kinds they . have 
bought or founded. But life in Berlin is terribly expensive, and 
it is no easy matter to earn enough to make ends meet, particularly 
if one desires to keep up a certain standard of living. Some of 
these Russians are engaged in their old professions. Others have 
had to adapt themselves to circumstances, and thus many a 
former business man may now be the owner of a restaurant or 
cabaret in Berlin. Mutatis mutandis, some people who had 
nothing to do with business before are in business now. Life has 
taught the Russians a great deal. A few of them have drawn some 
profit out of the bitter lesson they have received. And certainly 
many old conventionalities are gone. At any rate, it is possible 
to say that a complete transformation of values has taken place. 

As to the Russian speculators. who are so much in the public 
eye in Berlin just now, they do not differ in any way from their 
German brethren. Both the German and Russian speculators 
deal in anything and everything—mainly in foreign exchanges, 
in goods, foodstuffs, jewels, houses, flats, in anything that may 
be profitable. But this speculation is quite natural under the 
conditions now prevailing in Germany, and the depreciation of 
the mark, of course, greatly encourages it. 

The only means left to the population of Germany for escaping 
complete ruin through the melting away of the value of their 
money is either to buy Sachwerte (objects of value), for every 
penny earned, or to speculate. For, as a recently coined phrase 
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rightly says, ‘ sparen ist die grésste Verschwandung ’ (‘ To save is 
the greatest squandering ’). And practically everybody is specu- 
lating in Germany, even women and children. 

Thus occasional temporary rises in the mark (or, as they call 
it in Germany, ‘ falls in the dollar’) badly hit the German and 
Russian speculators in an equal degree. The Russian speculators 
form an insignificant minority of the colony in Berlin. Some of 
them used to do the same sort of thing in Russia; others have 
been forced into it through the conditions of emigrant life. Others 
again, in an atmosphere of general demoralisation, have not been 
able to do without the temptation of an easy earning. Perhaps 
this category of Russians has been singularly successful so far. 
But life in Germany to-day is in many ways so strikingly analogous 
to life in Russia in 1917-18 that they have the inestimable advan- 
tage of personal experience. These people have a far deeper 
insight into the real position of Germany than many Germans 
themselves. At the same time, they are devoid of mora 
scruples. That is why, foreseeing the collapse of the mark, they 
covered themselves in time with foreign currency. That is why, 
when the rate was. 10,000 marks to the dollar, they prepared for 
the time when it would be 50,000 marks. And that is why, in 
spite of all their losses in Russia, in spite of having arrived abroad 
penniless, to-day these Russians are absolutely ‘on top’ of 
everything in Berlin, and seem to feel quite at home there, quite 
at ease. 

The Germans have to put up with them, for they are making 
a great deal of money out of them. As they themselves admit, 
thousands of Germans would be starving if it were not for these 
Russians. The Germans let them flats, sell them houses, share or 
serve in their various enterprises—in a word, through these Rus- 
sians many thousands of Germans have found employment and 
good remuneration. Considering the mark as something utterly 
valueless, they throw money about without counting it, and are 
prepared to pay any price for what they require. The Germans 
know that, and they make these Russians pay heavily ; in fact, 
the landlords and landladies exploit their helpless victims in 
a disgraceful way. They let flats, keeping a room or two for 
themselves, and they constantly interfere with everything their 
tenants are doing. This sharing of flats with the landlords and 
landladies is a feature of present-day life in Berlin, and it is a 
calamity for those people—Russians and others—who have to 
live in furnished flats. 

Most of the Russian bourgeoisie live in the west end of Berlin, 
in the boroughs of Charlottenburg, Wilmersdorf, and Schéneberg. 
The Germans now humorously call these three boroughs ‘ Char- 
lottenburgskoe,’ ‘ Wilmersdorfskoe,’ and ‘ Schénebergskoe.’ They 
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have given the omnibus which runs through the Kurfiirstendamm 
(the main thoroughfare of that part of the town) the name of 
‘ Russenschaukel (the Russians’ swing), and they say that all 
attempts to establish a German colony in the west end of Berlin 
have failed. Innumerable jokes are told about the Russians in 
Berlin ; innumerable caricatures are drawn. For instance, I 
recollect one depicting Unter den Linden. The houses are covered 
with shields, posters, and inscriptions of all kinds in the Russian 
tongue, designating Russian shops, banks, restaurants, etc. A 
German with a dictionary in his hand is trying to find his way 
through this foreign land. 

Thus the presence of the Russians in Berlin is very keenly 
felt by the Germans. They deal most with, and know best, the 
Russian bourgeoisie, which, with all its qualities and faults, is by 
far the most numerous and the most conspicuous section of the 
colony. 

A deep abyss separates this section from the intelligentsia. 
The two have hardly anything in common ; they are actuated by 
an entirely different spirit ; their mentality is entirely different ; 
and so is their modus vivendi. The life of the Russian intellectuals 
in Berlin proves how utterly wrong the Germans are in their 
generalisations. For, as I have said, they assume that all the 
Russian émigrés seek nothing but pleasure, and continuously 
have nothing but a ‘ good time.’ With regard to a small group of 
the Russian colony this is quite true. But, as I have endeavoured 
to show, this group of Russians is quite small. And those Germans 
who do not form hasty opinions, but who take the trouble to 
think, know well how to differentiate between the Russian colony 
and the scum of it. That is why they follow the life of the Russian 
intelligentsia with interest and sympathy. 

Now, the intelligentsia is engaged in a great variety of activi- 
ties. Many writers and journalists have found employment in 
connection with the daily Press and the numerous periodicals that 
appear in Berlin in Russian. I might mention the newspapers 
Rul (Democratic-Conservative), Dni (Democratic-Republican), 
and Nakanune (Bolshevist propaganda). These newspapers, 
besides giving the usual general information, always contain many 
articles of specific interest to Russians. Their pages are covered 
with advertisements of every kind. The advertisements of parents 
looking for their children or children seeking their parents, or 
wives looking for their husbands and husbands searching for their 
wives, are very frequent. The chaotic circumstances in which 
most evacuations en masse from Russia have taken place and the 
general chaos that has reigned in the whole process of the exodus 
of several million Russians from their country have dislocated 
many a family. And now that the emigration has (at least tem- 
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porarily) settled down somewhat, members of the families which 
have been scattered all over the world are trying to find each 
other through the medium of a newspaper advertisement. The 
quantity of such advertisements is unpredecented in the history 
of advertising. 

However, the advertisements of publishers and booksellers are 
the most conspicuous ones on the pages of a Russian newspaper 
abroad. It is amazing how many Russian books are being pub- 
lished every day. They are scattered all over the world to reach 
the emigrants, while a great number of books is also despatched 
to Russia, where publishing has almost come to a complete stand- 
still. The Russians read voluminously, and even the poorest 
among them, at the cost of denying themselves something else, 
continue to buy books. All the Russian classics have been re- 
published, together with numerous school books and text-books, 
a large quantity of political, social, economic and _ historical 
literature, innumerable books of reminiscences, fiction, poetry, 
drama, etc. Books like the Mémoires of Count Witte, or the 
publication called Archives of the Russian Revolution, or the art 
magazine Jar Ptitsa (L’Oiseau de Feu), are widely read. The 
works of the late Alexandre Block, the greatest modern Russian 
poet, have been reprinted and are read enthusiastically. Many 
other poets, novelists, playwrights, and short story writers enjoy 
also a great popularity, and are widely read. Some of them live 
in Berlin, for instance, Maxim Gorki, Andrei Bely, Remizov, 
Ilia Ehrenburg, Semen Youshkevitch, Count Tolstoi (no relation 
of Leo Tolstoi), Landau-Aldanov. Through having their works 
published, they all rianage to make some sort of living, although, 
of course, most of them are exceedingly badly off and have to live 
more than modestly. Still, in this sphere of activities, the 
Russians have shown a most remarkable vitality and energy, and 
have achieved a notable success. 

I now come to the group of Russian scholars, some of whom 
are known the world over. They are mostly very distinguished 
professors from the various Universities, and the majority have 
been driven into exile by the Bolsheviks. Among the best known 
I may mention the great zoologist Novikov, who is now professor 
in Heidelberg, but who lectures in Berlin occasionally; the 
philosophers Karsavin, Berdiayev, Frank, and Steppun ; econo- 
mists such as Prokopovich or Brutskus and the younger ones, 
such as Pumpiansky or Makarov ; lawyers, like Professor Baron 
Taube ; constitutionalists, like Professor Kaminka ; historians, 
like Melgunov ; technicians, like Jassinsky and Subashov. 

In fact, some of the best Russian professors and teachers are 
now gathered in Berlin. They live very modestly. But, with an 
undying energy, they are doing there work of first-rate importance. 
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Exiled from their own country, they strive fanatically to maintain 
and develop the culture of Russia. There are about two thousand 
Russian students in Berlin. And during last winter two most 
remarkable institutions have been created to satisfy the intellec- 
tual wants: the Religious-Philosophic Academy and the Russian 
Institute (or University). 

The Russians in Berlin have every reason to be proud of these 
two learned institutions, while the Germans themselves look 
upon them with the greatest admiration and respect. The 
Germans have also lent to the Academy the premises of the 
former ‘ Franzésisches Gymnasium,’ and to the Russian Institute 
the magnificent ‘Bauakademie.’ An elaborate programme of 
lectures has been arranged by the professors, and from the very 
beginning both institutions have proved a wonderful success. 
There is another minor, yet very important, institution of learning 
which I must mention, and that is Professor Prokopovich’s 
‘ Economic Cabinet.’ With an amazing energy, Professor Proko- 
povich has organised this little ‘ Cabinet ’ for the study of Rus- 
sian economics. Overcoming all difficulties, he is constantly 
purchasing everything that is published in or out of Russia with 
regard to Russian economics, and has already been able to accu- 
mulate a quite invaluable library. He has grouped around himself 
some very able assistants and students, and work of the highest 
order is being done in his ‘ Economic Cabinet.’ The first number 
of the new quarterly, the Economic Messenger, that has been 
published by the Cabinet, already shows the fruit of their research, 
and I can confidently say that certain of its articles deserve 
translation. y 

Now it is quite obvious that all this great cultural work 
requires very considerable sums of money. But the Russians 
are a very generous people, and the manner in which they respond 
to all appeals is extraordinary. While there are, of course, some 
notable exceptions (again among the scum of the Russian colonies 
in various countries), on the whole the Russians have given very 
large sums of money for charity and other purposes. And there 
are some, though very few, who are still very wealthy, and whose 
generosity is always particularly largely drawn upon. But the 
Russians do not merely collect money among themselves : they 
also always appeal to the countries where they are living. Their 
appeals usually meet with a certain amount of success, and, for 
instance, the Americans have been particularly generous. It is 
mainly thanks to them that the ‘Committee for Relief of the 
Russian Writers and Scholars ’ has been established in Berlin. 

But, besides the writers and scholars, there is also a very 
large number of Russian professional men in Berlin, such as 
doctors, lawyers, and engineers. Most of the latter have found 
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employment in the numerous new Russian firms or with the 
Germans, while the former, both doctors and lawyers, practise 
among the Russian colony. 

Finally, there is a considerable number of Russian artists in 
Berlin: painters, sculptors, musicians, actors, etc., etc. This is 
how a German newspaper alluded to them some time ago : 


Fascinating is the idealism of the Russian artists, who are really not 
at all well off. I remember a visit to Puni (his wife is the painter Bogu- 
slavskaia, who has so rapidly become fashionable), who in an attic on the 
fifth floor of a backhouse in the Kleiststrasse owns a bedroom, studio, and 
sitting-room ; how, with a delightful ability, he, through really touching 
hospitality, caused his poverty to be forgotten; and how he then spoke 
of his art, of Russian, German, European, painting, and of art matters 
generally, with such a fanaticism as if to-day he had no other cares. This 
ignoring of—or rather this utter non-acquaintance with—all the worries 
that threaten to blow our brains out I have found again and again among 
all Russian artists. They are extraordinarily active. But when work is 
finished, they meet with their colleagues, and, with tea and cigarettes, they 
debate endlessly and heatedly their ways, tendencies and goals. I have 
never heard the words money, foreign exchange, stock exchange, dollar, 
but instead bitter fights over expressionism, mechanism, eclecticism. 
There is a close contact with German artists, particularly with the painters 
and sculptors. Indeed, here a synthesis has already been reached that is of 
the greatest value to German painting. A few years hence the influence of 
Kandinsky, Archipenko (who teaches at the International Academy in 
Charlottenburg), Golyshev, Sternberg, Genin, Shagall, will be recognised 
far more clearly than nowadays, when the first spiritual founding of the 
Russian and German painters and plasticians has just begun. 


So much for the Russian painters and sculptors in Berlin. As 
to the musicians, one need hardly say that they, too, are highly 
appreciated. A number of first-class Russian musicians live in 
Berlin now, and their concerts are usually artistic triumphs. The 
Germans also appreciate the fact that these musicians have taught 
them something about modern Russian music, which formerly 
they knew badly or not at all. Tickets for the concerts of pianists 
like Borovsky or Vengerova, violinists like Schmuller or Cecilia 
Hansen, ‘cellists like Belyussov, or singers like Smirnov, are 
always sold out days ahead. Of course, all these musicians do 
not stay permanently in Berlin ; they come and go, and then 
come again. The same applies to most Russian theatres. There 
have been the unforgettable visits of the Moscow Arts Theatre, 
which is now in the United States. The Moscow Kamerny Theatre 
has also visited Berlin. A group of artists of the Moscow Arts 
Theatre, with Germanova at its head, has given several highly 
successful performances. The Romantic Theatre has given some 
excellent ballets with Smirnova and Romanov, of the late Imperial 
Russian Ballet. Karsavina has also been dancing in Berlin lately. 
Then there is the ‘ Blue Bird,’ a highly artistic entertainment in 
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the genre of Nikita Balieff’s ‘Chauve Souris.’ Anda great number 
of smaller Russian theatrical enterprises have also contributed to 
the popularity of the Russian stage in Berlin. 

Even when they do not take any active part in the life of the 
capital, the influence of the Russians is strongly felt almost 
everywhere. And their very presence has awakened a great 
interest in Russia among the Germans. For instance, a great deal 
of Russian literature is now being translated into German and is 
widely read. In a ‘German Letter’ to the American magazine 
the Dial, Thomas Mann, the distinguished German author, writes, 
among other things : 


There are no end of translations from the older and modern Russian 
authors, which, as can be learned from the booksellers, are characteristically 
in especially great demand by our public. A friend told me that on visiting 
André Gide in Paris recently he found the French writer buried in the large 
German edition of Dostoievsky’s complete works, for there is no edition in 
French, But while France has discovered Dostoievsky in German, we have 
brought out Nicolai Lyesskov, a contemporary to the creator of The 
Brothers Karamazov, but overshadowed by him for a long time. To-day, 
however, he is recognised as a story-teller provided with a rare artistic power, 
and in expressing the soul of the Russian people quite the equal of the man 
who found his story, The Scaled Angel, worthy of an extensive discussion 
in The Journal of an Author. We are devouring Lyesskov. There is 
nothing in Europe to-day like his talent for story-telling. But the tradition 
lives on in the young generation of Russian writers, more than one member 
of which is now living in Germany. To my delight, I recently had the 
opportunity in Berlin of meeting one and another representative of this 
poetic offshoot, Remizov, for instance, and Count Alexei Tolstoi. They 
live there, refugees from the tyranny of the Reds, but homesick for ‘ the 
Little Mother Russia.’ [Incidentally, this does not apply to Count Alexei 
Tolstoi, who is not a refugee, but works on the Soviet paper Nakanune ; 
so Thomas Mann must have been misled by someone.] Meanwhile they 
might well feel at home here, since their works, in the German versions of 
Alexandre Eliasberg, have been received with most eager sympathy.— 
The Dial, June 1923. 


I must also mention the poet and translator Gréger, whose 
rendering of some modern Russian poets is wonderful. 

As we see, the literature of Russia is at last coming into its 
own, at least in one country in Europe. It is to be sincerely hoped 
and desired that in this respect the example set by Germany will 
be followed by others. But not only do the Germans show a 
great interest for Russian literature: they have also begun to 
produce some Russian historical films, for instance A Tsar’s Fate : 
the False Dimitri, or Peter the Great. And it is impossible to sit in 
a German restaurant nowadays without hearing at least something 
Russian played by the band, usually, some well-known gipsy 
romance or folk song. 

Such are the various aspects of the life of a city in a city, a 
capital within a capital. 
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Thus the Russians have ‘captured’ Berlin. What will be the 
consequences of this peaceful conquest, and how long can it 
last ? 

It would be futile to try to make any prophecies. But, as far 
as one can foretell, I think that the foundations of a future 
Germano-Russian alliance are being laid in Berlin. The Germans 
are most eager that this should be so. That is why they give the 
Russians various facilities and put up with certain of their faults. 
That is why, realising that Bolshevism in Russia will not last 
eternally, they are endeavouring to win the sympathies of the 
anti-Bolshevik Russians as well. While, on the one hand, dealing 
with the Bolsheviks and officially recognising the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the Germans are endeavouring to promote a political and 
economic rapprochement with groups of the emigrés. As to the 
cultural entente, one can almost say it has taken place already. 
Misery and ill-treatment always tend to bring people together. 
For a long time now the Russians (whether Bolsheviks or émigrés) 
and the Germans have been the pariahs of the world. Thus the 
trend of events is powerfully driving the two countries towards 
each other. But there is another possibility, There is just one 
thing that all the Russian émigrés have in common, wherever they 
live, whatever their station in life, and whatever their political 
credo: uncertainty. None of them knows what is going to 
happen next. Supposing the Germans suddenly change their 
attitude, and their anti-foreign feeling grows to such an extent 
that they decide to get rid of all the Russian intruders. Or, as 
is not altogether unlikely, supposing Germany collapses politically 
and economically this winter, and has some sort of Bolshevism. 
What would happen to the Russian population of Germany ? 
Once again they would have to flee. But whither, whither ? 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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THE CINEMA 


THE critic who attempts to improve the standard of any popular 
form of amusement or art is usually regarded with suspicion as 
a pedant or a ‘kill-joy.’ The people has always claimed the right 
of being its own arbiter in such matters, and, while the enlightened 
scolded, gladiatorial shows and bull-fights have flourished because 
they were the expression of something that the people really 
wanted. But the position of the cinematograph in modern life 
is hardly analogous. Although it, too, is the outcome of popular 
tastes and prejudices, it also dictates unconsciously a standard 
of conduct, and expresses an ideal of art. Not only does it say : 
‘ This is how people think and live,’ but it also adds—as the law- 
courts are beginning to discover—‘ This is how people should live 
and think.’ Its reforms, then, mean something more than the 
unwarranted meddling with the amusement of unsophisticated 
millions, and its right use may well be of permanent value to 
civilisation. 

So far no one can claim that the ingenious dodge by which 
series of successive photographs are projected on a screen to 
give the illusion of continuous motion is in itself an important 
landmark in the history of human evolution. Up to the time of 
writing the cinematograph can hardly be claimed as a worthy 
monument even of the age we live in. A few things of minor 
importance can be said in its favour: it has proved of some use 
to a few scientific experts in the course of their investigations ; 
“slow motion ’ pictures have already helped to instruct suburban 
players of lawn tennis to improve their strokes ; and, incidentally, 
millions of people have nightly satisfied their craving for amuse- 
ment and their unconscious longing for some form of vicarious 
esthetic expression by going to the ‘ pictures.’ What may be 
fairly said of the pictures themselves? The case against them 
has often been put, and may be stated somewhat as follows. 
Tremendous only in their fatuity, they have not even the negative 
virtue of most fatuous things in being harmless, if we are to 
believe the testimony of our law-courts. The army of mimes 
called into being cannot be said, candidly, to deserve anyone’s 
respect ; and a new horror has been added to civilisation by the 
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creation of the ‘ cinema star ’—that creature with all the parade 
of a Spanish matador, rivalling him in his salary without even 
running an equivalent risk. The stereotyped conception of life 
and art usually conveyed is often vicious and almost always 
undignified, thanks to the crude attempt to symbolise deep 
spiritual emotions by means of their accidental accompaniments 
of gestures and facial contortions. All this, and much more that 
has been left unsaid, is too well known to thoughtful people to 
need any special emphasis or proof. 

The curious thing is that, in spite of everything, there has been 
an uneasy suspicion growing of late years that there is something 
in the idea of the ‘ film ’ after all. This has shown itself in various 
ways. Some of our best daily newspapers, impressed, no doubt, 
by the enormous circulation commanded by a popular film, have 
attempted to take the better-class pictures seriously by reviewing 
them and developing canons of criticism on Crocean lines. A 
few years ago a small coterie at Oxford (and, no doubt, at 
Chelsea too) professed to discover in the cinematographic art 
an esthetic importance hidden from the Philistine. Most 
ominous of all, there has been a ponderous creaking of machinery 
in official circles: the film, it seems, is an educative instrument 
of undiscovered value. The child mind, we are threatened, is to 
have its apperception enlarged by immediately intuitive methods ; 
and what could be better adapted for this purpose than the 
film ? Old-fashioned people would be tempted to answer: ‘A 
blackboard and a twopenny cane.’ But that is by the way, and 
as the whole question is under examination, there is no need to 
criticise it here in detail. 

The scope of this article is wider, for it attempts to show 
that, in spite of its shortcomings at the moment, a far higher 
function can be claimed for the film than to teach novices the 
mystery of a forearm drive, or to show a Prime Minister in the 
act of lighting his morning cigarette, or even to enlarge the 
apperceptions of school-children. It has, in fact, introduced a 
new element of permanent importance to civilisation: it has 
provided a new expression and a new art whose possibilities have 
not yet been explored. Far from being, at its highest, a useful 
educational instrument, there may be latent in it a new form of 
esthetic expression so vital and important that children of the 
future will have to be taught appreciation of the great film pro- 
ductions as they are now taught appreciation of Shakespeare. 

This belief in the future of the film lays no claim to startling 
originality, nor does it demand adherence to any modern impres- 
sionistic theory of art ; in fact, the principles on which it is based 
are derived from no less orthodox a work than Lessing’s Laocoon. 
Such a statement not only lends to our theory all the respect- 
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ability to be gained from a work approved by our grandfathers : 
it is, in addition, curiously apposite to our purpose, for it attempts 
to define the limits of the ‘ artist ’ (painter or sculptor) on the one 
hand and of the ‘ poet ’ on the other ; and if any function of zsthetic 
value can be attached to the moving picture, it must lie in some sort 
of union between the idea of the picture and the idea of the poem. 

Artists and poets, thought Lessing, have the same final object 
in view, but each arrives at his expression of the universal by 
means of different approaches; and as each mode of approach 
has its particular strength, so each has also its especial limitation. 
The limitation of the artist is, perhaps, the more serious. In 
presenting his picture, he has to select aright one ‘ moment,’ and 
on a true selection depends his whole power to illustrate the 
eternal in terms of the evanescent, to achieve that triumphant 
paradox of artistic creation which consists in seizing and fixing 
a universal idea for ever by the pregnant portrayal of some 
casual happening or changing accident. This is no light task ; 
and it was the especial glory of the ancient artists, thought 
Lessing, that, resisting all temptations of mere prettiness, 
momentary passion, or sensational gesture, they were able by 
such self-restraint to achieve a thing of permanent beauty. It 
is rather unfortunate that Lessing had to choose for his typical 
example the Laocoon—that much-overrated product of decadent 
Pergamene workmanship—but, inferior as it is compared with 
the more genuine Hellenic sculpture we now have, it is at least 
good enough to make his contention clear. 

In what way, then, can it be claimed that the sculptor of the 
Laocoon has selected his ‘moment’ aright ? Lessing asks us to 
look at the face of Laocoon. A lesser craftsman would have been 
tempted to depict it distorted by the victim’s momentary anguish, 
just as it would have been distorted in real life. By so doing he 
would have produced not a permanent symbol of human pain 
but a regrettable monstrosity. As it was the artist sacrificed 
pedantic realism to eternal truth: the dreadful cry of the priest, 
as described in Virgil, does not torment the face, which by its 
comparative repose is made to present a noble conception of 
suffering humanity. 

Here, then, is an example of the artist’s peculiar limitation, 
who, because he is confined to his ‘moment,’ is debarred from 
certain forms of realistic statement lest what is merely temporary 
should obscure his larger aim. He has in turn his compensating 
advantage. If he is limited to his ‘moment’ in time, he is not 
restricted to a point in space, and so he is able to present diverse 
aspects of his subject together.in a fashion impossible to the poet. 
To employ the old Platonic analogy, he can achieve a chord in 
harmony. 
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The poet’s difficulty is the direct opposite of the artist’s. 
Virgil can represent the cry of anguish which is forced from 
Laocoon in his extremity without sacrificing any artistic effect. 
For he can prepare for it before and reflect upon it afterwards, 
so that we are not left with the distortion as our final impression 
of the picture, as we should have been if the sculptor had attempted 
its expression. What the poet cannot do is to display the various 
elements of his subject together at one moment—struggling sons, 
writhing serpents, tortured priest, physical and mental agony, in 
one splendid coup-d’@il. His extension is of time, as the artist’s 
is of space. 

This hard and fast distinction between the two must, of course, 
suffer some modification. We need go no further than Homer 
and Theocritus to discover how successful some poets have been 
in producing the illusion of a spaced picture by their mastery over 
words, making the successive parts of their poem linger in the 
reader’s mind until they grow together and form a balanced 
picture extended, as it were, in space. This power accounts for 
much of the magic of the idyllic writers, and is seen to great 
effect in Keats’s Ode to a Grecian Urn. 

But it is more important to our purpose to discover whether 
artists in their turn have tried to produce the illusion of motion 
in their pictures by overcoming the limitation of the ‘ moment.’ 
Their task is obviously more difficult than the poet’s, but it has 
often been attempted, and examples may be found in the ‘ series ’ 
pictures of Hogarth and of William Blake. No better instance 
could be chosen than the wonderful Blake engravings of the Book 
of Job. Here the central idea is to produce the illusion of a 
steadfast unity in a changing sequence of events—the illusion 
produced to best effect in a musical composition. Parts of the 
background gradually obtrude to vanish ; stars appear and fade ; 
ruins gather; friends come and go; Job’s face changes from 
despair to the sublimity of peace. In a word, the series is a 
rudimentary cinematograph film. 

This, then, is the ground on which it is claimed that, theo- 
retically at least, the cinema can provide a new and vital form of 
esthetic expression, distinct from both poetry and painting, 
though comparable to both. The poet is debarred from presenting 
a spaced picture in one given moment, and this the film can 
do; the painter cannot produce the illusion of a developing 
movement in time, and this, too, the film can accomplish with 
ease. It seems to follow, then, that the moving picture has all 
the advantages of poetry and painting combined without their 
separate shortcomings. 

The claim seems absurd at first, and there is one obvious 
objection. After all, the moving picture is merely a photographic 
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device, and photography may or may not enter into the realm of 
art. This opens up a dangerous problem beyond my present 
scope ; but the principles already stated may help us to deduce a 
few common-sense truths. Photography, if it is an art at all, 
must be the art of picture-making. Wherein does it differ from 
the painter’s craft ? Surely the difference is that an artist has a 
personal control over the selection of his ‘ moment ’ denied to the 
photographer. Hecan eliminate, readjust, idealise, and emphasise 
at will; and this the photographer can only do by arranging 
‘ property ’ or by producing untruths in his dark chamber. Even 
if he has the luck to meet his ‘moment’ ready made for him, 
how often is it not ruined by some obtrusive chimney stack, or 
any of the thousand accidents of real life from which an artist is 
immune! Suppose, to return to our former example, that a 
photographer has the rare good fortune to meet on some after- 
noon ramble an elderly clergyman unencumbered by his clothes 
and struggling, in the company of his two sons, to rid himself 
from the unwelcome attentions of a couple of serpents ; suppose 
that his camera is charged, that the light is good, and the sun not 
shining directly into his lens, that the serpents keep their heads 
in the picture, and that the boys preserve a symmetrically 
balanced composition. Even if everything went well the result 
must prove, according to Lessing, no work of art, but a mon- 
strosity, for the victim’s face would be distorted, and the mouth 
a hideous cavity. In a word, the final control of the artist would 
be impossible. He would be foredoomed to failure because he is 
the slave of the moment. 

It may be urged, of course, that the cinematographer produces 
nothing but a sequence of photographs, and must, therefore, 
suffer from a like limitation. But this is hardly just, for by 
allying time with space he has altered the whole problem ; and 
just as we saw that Virgil could reproduce Laocoon’s cry of 
anguish without losing any power through his realism, so in the 
same way the cinematographer can welcome realism and yet, at 
the same time, control and marshal his details in a way impossible 
to the mere photographer, producing a genuine artistic unity in 
the shifting sequence of events. 

The most serious argument against the reality of these claims 
is the practical one that so far the cinematograph has shown 
singularly few signs of its lofty mission. To this the answer is 
simple, but devastating. The modern film is actually providing 
for the bulk of the civilised world the highest type of esthetic 
expression which it desires or deserves. There is no more reason 
for its being confined to the nauseating sentimentality and crude 
sensationalism usually associated with it than there is reason for 
the diatonic scale to be employed for rag-time, or for the cheap 
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newspaper to be the vehicle of sordid crimes, party catch-phrases, 
and the ghastliest prose style the world of letters has ever known. 
The cinema of to-day is to our modern America and England 
what the sculptors and tragedians were to Athens, and the 
dramatists to Elizabethan England—a popular expression of the 
nation’s art, an official statement of the height of its spiritual 
aspiration. It is not only, in the end, formed by the people, but 
it has in its turn a unique power of reacting upon the minds of 
its creators and of dictating to them standards of art and ethics 
to such effect that with many it has already taken the place of 
the book, the pulpit, and the stage. 

If this is true, the possibility of reform, as hinted above, is 
lifted from the plane of academic esthetics, and takes rank as one 
of the most important social reforms of the day. The motive of 
this article has been rather to show that such a reform is theo- 
retically possible than to lay down the lines of its progress ; but 
in the course of development several facts have emerged. Of 
these the most important is that the genius of the film is certainly 
not that of the drama, a fact which must have struck any 
intelligent person who has seen the various serious attempts to 
film Shakespeare’s tragedies. The true function of the film is not 
episodic but epic, not mimetic but exegetic, not Shakespearean 
but Homeric. The subtle interplay of human character and 
of the finer emotions is, in the end, unpicturable ; and it is the 
neglect of this simple truth which has vitiated the whole art of 
the film, leading the simple to believe that love is a question of 
‘ close-up ’ hugs and embraces, lust a matter of hauling dishevelled 
females up and down a room, and religion itself a sentimental 
debauch of ivied towers and old gentlemen in surplices. 

The true function of the film, to sum up, lies somewhere between 
that of the epic poet and the sculptor or painter, and its real 
contribution to art, with certain limitations due to its photo- 
graphic nature, consists in its unique power to overcome difficulties 
inherent to both these branches, a power which as yet has barely 
been realised, far less explored. Once it is recognised that 
while Hamlet is the worst film scenario written, Homer’s Iliad is 
almost certainly the finest, popular art will have entered a new 
and exciting territory. 

J. ECCLESTONE. 
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A PRAYER 


IMMORTAL Gods! Who mock the Age of Man, 
Playing awhile upon this world of sin, 

Grant me one prayer in my allotted span, 

If so it be Thy crown of life to win : 

That I may, ere Thy hands stretch forth to bless, 


Be purified in this one woman’s loveliness. 


NORMAN WALKER. 
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